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FOREWORD 

LIBERAL  theology  presupposes  a  great  belief, 
the  belief,  namely,  that  more  truth  is  accessible 
to  the  human  mind  than  any  yet  embodied  in 
creed  or  symbol.  One  of  its  fundamental 
convictions  is  that,  for  growing  souls  living  in 
a  growing  universe,  a  stagnant  theology  is 
impossible.  There  is  no  a  priori  assumption 
that  the  creeds  of  past  and  present  are  false, 
but  simply  that  they  cannot  be  adequate  for 
all  time.  Theology  must  grow,  as  maps  do, 
when  more  territory  is  discovered.  The  right 
to  modification  and  enlargement  is  the  right 
which  the  liberal  theologian  claims.  He 
knows  that  theology  at  any  time  is  but  the 
attempt  of  the  human  mind  to  interpret  the 
facts  of  life  and  experience,  and  he  cannot  see 
why  the  mind  of  to-day  should  not  be  free  to 
approach  the  facts  of  its  world  and  to  construe 
them  unfettered,  however  much  helped,  by 
the  formulations  of  a  past  age.  Those  who 
stigmatise  this  attitude  as  one  of  intellectual 
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pride  forget  that  it  is  in  intellect  and  its  work 
that  they  themselves  are  putting  their  con 
fidence.  What  they  really  demand  is  that  the 
intellect  of  this  age  should  be  subjected  to 
that  of  a  previous  age,  not  that  the  human 
intellect  should  be  humbled  before  the  revela 
tion  of  God.  The  most  ancient  creed,  like 
the  most  recent,  is  the  product  of  mental 
reflection.  We  simply  claim  the  right  to  do 
what  our  fathers  did,  namely,  interpret  our 
world  of  life  and  experience,  and  find  in  the 
best  way  we  can  its  divine  meaning.  In  doing 
this,  we  do  not  find  that  we  cut  ourselves  away 
from  those  interpretations  which  our  fathers 
reached.  We  are  still  discovering  truth  in 
them.  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  says  he 
has  spent  his  life  in  revising  his  opinions,  but 
that  in  reviewing  his  course  of  thought  he  has 
really  been  finding  out,  in  some  new  lights, 
the  true  meaning  that  was  latent  in  the  old 
traditions.  "  Those  traditions  are  often  better 
in  spirit  than  the  Fathers  knew.  We,  who 
revise,  may  sometimes  be  able  to  see  this 
better  meaning  that  was  latent  in  forms  such 
as  are  now  antiquated,  and  perhaps,  in  their 
old  literal  interpretation,  even  mischievous. 
Revision  does  not  here  mean  destruction.  We 
can  often  say  to  tradition  :  *  That  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die.  .  .  . 
Let  us  bury  the  natural  body  of  tradition. 
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What  we  want  is  its  glorified  body  and 
immortal  soul.' ' 

This  is  what  we  say  to-day  to  the  old  creeds 
whose  forms  we  reject,  and  personally  I  would 
extend  it  far  beyond  the  Christian  creeds  to 
almost  every  widespread  belief  that  ever  held 
the  souls  of  men  for  a  long  time.  Immanence 
was  the  real  meaning  even  of  Metempsychosis 
and  Animism.  What  made  it  possible  for 
men  to  believe  that  there  was  a  spirit  in  the 
corn,  in  the  flower,  in  the  tree,  in  the  animal, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  man  could  pass  into  an 
animal,  and  even  into  an  inanimate  object,  was 
the  truth  that  Spirit  is  immanent  in  all  things 
and  animals  and  men,  and  that  this  Spirit  is 
one  throughout  the  universe.  One  life,  and 
that  life  Spirit,  is  manifesting  everywhere.  If 
there  be  truths  underlying  such  beliefs  as  those 
of  Metempsychosis  and  Animism,  surely  the 
presumption  will  be  in  favour  of  substantial 
truth  being  found  in  all  the  great  Christian 
doctrines.  Liberal  theology  will  endeavour 
to  interpret  this  truth  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
conflict  with  modern  knowledge,  to  restate  it 
in  terms  of  the  modern  mind. 

That  such  liberty  should  be  granted  to 
theological  thinkers  is  a  growing  conviction. 
Even  so  conservative  a  theologian  as  Dr. 
Denney  calls  for  a  reconstructed  statement  of 
some  of  the  most  crucial  of  the  Christian 
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doctrines.  In  an  article  in  the  Consfrucfive 
Quarterly  (June  1913)  he  maintains  that  the 
principle  of  criticism  is  innate  in  Protestantism, 
and  inseparable  from  it.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  it  was  critical  of  Catholic  institu 
tions,  but  now  it  is  critical  even  of  its  own 
constructions.  Its  own  constructions,  whether 
they  be  speculative  or  practical,  systems  of 
theology  or  of  church  order  and  government, 
are  permanently  subject  to  criticism.  The 
process  never  ceases.  Protestantism  constructs 
nothing  which  it  cannot  and  does  not  dis 
integrate  and  reconstruct.  The  interpretations 
of  its  faith  which  it  gives  are  subject  to  in 
cessant  revision  :  the  intellectual  and  moral 
structures  which  it  rears  for  its  own  habitations 
— its  creeds  and  confessions,  its  churches  and 
institutes — can  never  win  an  authority  which 
enables  them  to  defy  the  spirit  which  has 
produced  them.  The  system  of  thought  and 
things  which  Protestantism  is  engaged  in 
building  is  a  system  which  is  perpetually 
being  renewed  in  all  its  parts.  Here  comes 
from  the  conservative  camp  a  vindication  of 
the  liberal  theologian's  attitude  as  being 
thoroughly  Protestant.  "  An  infallible  creed, 
which  can  only  be  received,  and  an  infallible 
institution,  to  which  we  can  only  bow,  are  for 
Protestantism  finally  unacceptable  ideas.  Yet 
all  Protestants  would  agree  that  they  ought  to 
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find  for  their  Christianity  adequate  expression 
both  in  intellectual  and  institutional  forms, 
and  that  they  are  very  far  from  having  done  so." 
Nor  is  it  the  outbuildings  of  Christianity 
that  Dr.  Denney  would  have  refashioned,  but 
the  citadel  itself.  He  boldly  claims  a  recon 
struction  of  Christology  as  the  main  thing. 
And  his  demands  on  this  head  are  very 
remarkable.  After  asserting  that  "  it  is  of  no 
use  to  revert  to  the  decisions  of  Nicea  and 
Chalcedon  in  the  present  distress,"  and  of  no 
use  to  take  up  again  the  ancient  categories, 
and  even  after  declaring  that  the  assertion 
which  needs  to  be  made  concerning  Christ  is 
"  not  dependent  on  any  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  incarnation,  nor  perhaps  on  any  doctrine  of 
incarnation  at  all,"  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The 
point  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  Christology  in 
future  will  not  find  expression  in  terms  like 
substance,  hypostasis,  and  persona.  It  may 
humble  itself  and  acquiesce  in  agnosticism  so 
far  as  the  questions  are  concerned  which  these 
terms  were  employed  to  answer  ;  but  on  the 
twofold  ground  that  we  owe  to  Jesus  our 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  for  which  we  hope  is  a 
Kingdom  which  comes  as  His  ascendency  in 
human  life  is  realised,  it  will  assert  for  Jesus  a 
place  which  is  all  His  own  in  Christian  faith 
— a  place  in  virtue  of  which  He  determines 
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once  for  all  both  the  believer's  relation  to  God 
and  his  relation  to  his  fellow-men.     To  meta 
physical  minds  this   may  seem  equivalent   to 
the  abandonment  of  Christology,  but    Chris- 
tology   is   not   abandoned   as  long   as   we   can 
vindicate  for  Jesus  this  place  of  His  own.     To 
vindicate  His  place  was  all  the  metaphysical 
Christology  could  affect  to  do,  and  it  may  be 
more   truly   and   effectively   done   on   the   ex 
perimental    basis  just   indicated."     According 
to  Dr.  Denney,  if  we  are  asked  whether  Jesus 
was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father, 
or    whether    He    was    one    of   three    persons 
in  the   Trinity,  we  may  answer  that  we    do 
not    know — acquiesce    in   agnosticism  !     This 
amounts   to   saying    that   the   old   controversy 
between    Trinitarianism   and    Unitarianism   is 
dead.     It  is  certainly  an  abandonment  of  the 
old  Christology,  and  the  liberty  here  granted 
is  quite  sufficient  for  most  liberal  Christians, 
the  liberty,  namely,  to  build  up  our  Christology 
on  the  experimental  basis.     It  is  the  liberty 
of  a  new  approach  to  the  facts  without  being 
stopped  at  any  arbitrary  point  by  the  voice  of 
an  external  authority  saying  :   "  Thus  far  and 
no  farther." 

Now  it  is  a  positive  faith  that  gives  power 
for  this  enterprise.  Colenso  said  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  criticise  the  Pentateuch  but 
for  his  faith  in  God  and  in  Truth.  In  not 
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a  few  cases  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy  is 
a  fundamental  scepticism.  A  middle-aged 
minister  once  declined  to  attend  lectures  on 
N.T.  criticism,  giving  as  a  reason  that  a  man 
of  his  age  must  have  some  ground  to  stand 
upon  !  Many  are  afraid  to  interfere  at  all 
with  the  fences  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
abyss  of  total  unbelief.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  serious  about  the  concerns  of  the  soul 
it  requires  great  faith  to  be  a  liberal  theologian, 
to  dare  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  creeds  and 
standards,  to  examine  and  sift  even  the  sacred 
archives  of  customary  beliefs.  This  book  will 
show  the  kind  of  working  faith  which  a  liberal 
theologian  has  found.  It  has  worked  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  outside  it  in  the  larger 
world  of  social  redemption  ;  it  has  worked 
vigorously  in  life's  joys  and  sustainingly  in 
great  sorrows.  It  is  a  strong  and  mighty 
power  of  God  in  human  life.  Those  who 
have  felt  this  power  know  that  there  is  still 
more  light  and  truth  to  break  forth  through 
the  souls  of  men. 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  Soul. 


CHAPTER    I 

THE    CONSTRUCTIVE    SPIRIT 

LOOKING  back  over  history  we  find  new  move 
ments  in  religion  invariably  led  not  by  men 
who  have  stood  outside  the  old  religion,  nor 
by  men  superficially  attached  to  it,  but  by  men 
who  have  gone  deepest  into  its  heart,  and  have 
been  most  determined  to  apply  it  to  life.  Men 
who  have  stood  outside  have  often  seen  the 
defects  of  religious  institutions  and  religious 
beliefs  with  keen  eyes,  and  have  criticised  them 
with  truth  and  acuteness,  but  they  have  never 
led  new  movements.  Theirs  was  the  spirit  of 
negation,  and  the  spirit  of  negation  can  never 
do  any  great  work  in  this  world.  A  great  deal 
that  Charles  Bradlaugh  said  about  the  Bible 
was  perfectly  true,  but  his  criticism  was  all 
negative  criticism,  and  Bradlaughism  to-day  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  best  criticism 
of  the  Bible  has  been  done  by  men  who  have 
loved  it,  and  who  have  exposed  its  errors 
because  they  wanted  to  put  forth  its  truths. 
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They  burnt  its  ore  in  the  fire  in  order  to  ex 
tract  the  precious  metal  that  was  in  it.     Their 
criticism    was    effective    because    it    was    not 
negative    but    constructive    in    spirit.       Great 
deniers  have  sometimes  hurled  anathemas  on 
the   Church  ;    much   of  what    they   said  was 
deserved,  but  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
always  has  come  from  within  by  means  of  some 
great  soul  who  had  looked  beneath  its  forms  to 
its  eternal  spirit  ;  some  Moses  who  had  entered 
into  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was  ;  some 
Isaiah  who  in  the  Temple  saw  the  Lord  high 
and   lifted    up;    some   Jeremiah  who    looked 
behind  mere  forms   and  saw  a  Divine  Hand 
writing  a  new  law  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  some 
Jesus  who  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil ; 
some  Paul  who  through  his  very  zeal  for  the 
old  was  led  to  the  new. 

Paul  describes  himself  as  a  "  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews  ;  as  touching  zeal,  unquenchable  ;  as 
touching  law,  blameless."  He  says  he  was 
more  zealous  than  many  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  religion  of  his  fathers.  This  was  his  best 
qualification  for  becoming  the  apostle  of  a  new 
departure.  He  was  an  intelligent  student  of 
the  old  religion  ;  he  was  determined  to  be  fully 
informed  about  it ;  he  had  sat  as  a  pupil  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel  ;  he  had  spared  no  pains  to 
understand  the  principles  for  which  he  stood  ; 
and  he  had  thrown  all  the  energy  of  his  strong, 
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fiery  spirit  into  the  service  of  the  cause.  It 
was  this  that  made  him  a  persecutor,  and 
sent  him  out  on  the  journey  to  Damascus 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  new  movement 
then  being  inaugurated  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Here  surely  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
turn  round  and  preach  the  faith  which  he  was 
destroying.  The  last  man  ?  Nay,  the  most 
likely  man,  and  the  fittest.  It  may  sound 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  true,  that  there  were 
thousands  of  Paul's  fellow-religionists  who 
could  never  become  leaders  of  the  new  move 
ment  because  they  were  not  devoted  as  he  was 
to  the  old  religion.  It  is  not  to  the  people  who 
hold  their  beliefs  loosely  and  cheaply,  whatever 
those  beliefs  may  be,  that  new  visions  of  truth 
come.  It  is  not  from  among  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  the  old  that  God  chooses  the 
apostles  of  the  new.  When  there  was  need  of 
a  Protestant  Reformation  the  leader  was  not 
called  from  among  the  deniers  outside  the  old 
church,  nor  from  among  the  indifferent 
within  it  ;  the  leader  was  an  ardent  devotee 
of  the  old  religion.  Luther  was  a  more 
intense  Catholic  than  Erasmus,  and  it  was 
because  his  Catholicism  was  deeper  that 
he  became  leader  in  a  departure  from  it. 
Many  would  say,  no  doubt,  that  Luther  was 
narrower  in  his  views  than  Erasmus,  which  in 
some  respects  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
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religion  to  Erasmus  was  much  less  a  passion  of 
the  soul  than  to  Luther.  Luther  became  a 
reformer  because  he  was  in  dead  earnest  about 
religion  as  presented  to  him  in  his  Church,  so 
earnest  that  he  got  out  of  it  all  it  could  give 
him,  and  then  found  that  was  all  too  little.  If 
he  had  been  less  earnest  he  might  not  have 
become  so  painfully  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  old  forms,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  old 
prescriptions.  A  more  superficial  nature  could 
have  continued  to  find  satisfaction,  because  its 
demands  were  not  the  demands  of  the  deepest 
soul.  It  was  the  ardent  Catholic,  not  the 
indifferent  one,  who  saw  the  need  for  a  new 
movement. 

Again,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  initiated  a  new  movement  which  ulti 
mately  became  detached  from  the  Anglican 
Church  ?  It  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
intense  sons  of  that  Church.  John  Wesley  was 
a  Churchman  to  the  core,  a  Churchman  who 
took  his  religion  as  a  vital  reality,  and  it  was 
through  that  very  intensity  he  discovered  the 
need  of  some  new  forms  of  service  :  it  was  a 
case  of  soul  overflowing  forms. 

The  true  reformer  of  any  system  must  be 
himself  the  finest  product  of  that  system.  His 
qualification  lies  not  in  his  measure  of  detach 
ment  from  it,  but  in  his  real  insight  into  its 
deeper  meanings.  His  aim  is  never  to  break 
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away  from  old  traditions  for  the  sake  merely  of 
breaking  away  ;  it  is  rather  to  rescue  the  soul 
of  those  old  traditions  from  the  forms  that 
cripple  it.  He  deals  with  traditions  as  the 
flax-spinner  deals  with  the  straw — he  destroys, 
only  to  release  the  fibre  that  he  may  work  it 
into  a  new  fabric.  Too  many  men  to-day 
think  they  have  attained  freedom  simply 
because  they  have  broken  with  old  forms  of 
service  which  were  once  authoritative.  They 
think  they  are  emancipated  in  mind  because 
they  are  no  longer  held  by  certain  forms  of 
belief  which  once  held  them.  But  if  that  is 
all  that  has  happened,  their  freedom  is  spurious 
and  their  emancipation  unreal.  No  mere 
breaking  away  can  ever  lead  to  freedom  ; 
freedom  can  be  found  only  in  a  new  and  higher 
committal.  No  mere  burning  of  old  charters 
secures  liberty  ;  souls  can  only  find  liberty  in 
attachments.  The  positive  spirit  negates  much, 
but  always  in  the  interests  of  construction,  and 
with  the  view  of  re-expressing  the  old  soul  in 
new  embodiments.  The  leaders  of  a  new  time, 
therefore,  must  have  lived  at  the  inward  heart 
of  the  old  time.  The  true  passion  of  reform 
in  religion  springs  from  a  vital  appreciation  of 
the  inmost  soul  of  the  un-reformed  religion  ; 
and  the  reform  itself  is  an  effort  to  save  that 
soul  from  all  expressions  of  it  which  are  either 
directly  unworthy  or  too  small.  The  most 
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likely  man,  therefore,  to  become  a  reformer  of 
religion  is  the  man  who  goes  most  deeply  into 
it,  and  understands  it  best,  and  feels  its  value 
most.  Thousands  of  men  in  our  day  have 
broken  away  from  the  old  religion  who  are 
incapable  of  any  new  construction.  They  have 
dropped  the  old  causes  which  used  to  engage 
their  activities,  and  they  have  not  taken  on  in 
any  real  earnestness  new  causes  demanding 
unselfish  service.  Why  ?  Because  when  they 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  old  they  simply 
broke  away.  The  man  who  simply  breaks 
away  is  of  no  use  ;  he  stands  for  nothing 
positive.  If,  instead  of  breaking  away,  these 
people  had  turned  in  upon  the  old  with  which 
they  were  becoming  dissatisfied,  and  had  asked 
what  was  its  innermost  meaning,  what  the  vital 
truth  was  which  had  once  given  it  value  and 
power,  they  would  have  found  that  it  had  a 
soul  capable  of  re-expressing  itself  in  forms  of 
service  in  which  it  could  still  be  an  inspiration 
of  life,  and  they,  by  becoming  agents  of  that 
soul,  would  have  become  creators  of  a  new  era, 
instead  of  being  mere  driftage  from  the  old. 
Again  and  again  it  is  the  red-hot  enthusiast  of 
the  old  whom  God  captures  and  turns  into  an 
apostle  of  the  new.  By  "  enthusiast "  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  the  man  who  is  merely 
zealous  for  the  framework  of  his  religion.  That 
is  a  blinding  thing  ;  there  is  not  any  hope  of 
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progress  from  it.  By  the  "  enthusiast  "  I  mean 
the  man  who  has  got  hold  of  the  religious 
reality,  and  who  is  devoted  to  a  system  through 
which  he  finds  that  reality  expressed.  Now 
there  are  two  reasons  why  such  a  man  may  be 
come  a  reformer.  First  of  all,  he  has  the  spirit  of 
the  affirmer,  and  takes  no  pleasure  in  negation 
for  its  own  sake  ;  the  transactions  of  his  soul  are 
with  positive  values.  In  the  second  place,  he 
is  the  man  who  will  find  that  the  old  forms 
are  too  limited  for  the  full  expression  of  the 
growing  inner  spirit  of  religion.  When  he 
discovers  that  he  will  strike  out  a  new  path. 

In  our  day  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
weakening  in  the  hold  that  old  forms  of 
religion  have  upon  men  ;  an  increasing  number 
of  people  are  breaking  away  from  religious 
organisations  ;  many  more  are  putting  question 
marks  against  their  value.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  great  numbers  of  those  who  do 
break  away  are  finding  other  forms  for  the 
expression  of  the  religious  spirit  ;  but  one 
fears  that  a  still  larger  number  drift  into  a  life 
of  many  superficial  interests  that  leaves  the 
deeper  matters  of  the  soul  unconsidered.  If 
we  could  only  substitute  for  this  mere  breaking 
away  the  determination  to  press  in  upon  the 
centre,  then  we  should  get  such  a  hold  upon 
reality  that,  whatever  breaking  up  of  the  old 
forms  might  be  necessary,  we  should  certainly 
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run    life   into    new  forms    that   would    better 
express  it.     What  we  want  is  more  thorough 
ness  in  whatever  we  do.     If  we  are  pursuing  a 
line  of  study  from  a  point  of  view  that  is  not 
adequate,  the  best  way  to  find  that  it  is  not 
adequate  is  to  pursue  it  to  the  utmost.      For 
example,   some  men  will   believe    themselves 
to    be    theoretical    materialists    all    their    life. 
Why  ?     Simply  because   they  are  not   ardent 
and  consistent  theoretical  materialists  ;  they  do 
not  pursue  their  theory  into  all  its   ramifica 
tions  ;    they   do    not  follow  it  to  all  its  con 
clusions  ;  they  do  not  pursue  it  hard  enough 
to  find  out  that  it  will  not  hold.      If  they  were 
more  thorough  materialists  they  would  some 
day  cease  to  be  materialists.     Why  did  Mrs. 
Besant  abandon  materialism  ?     Because  she  had 
been   so  whole-hearted  in  its  advocacy.     She 
preached  it  up  and  down  the  land  ;  she  tried  to 
bring  all  life  under  its  dominion  ;  she  applied 
it  here  and  there  and  everywhere  ;  and  then 
what  happened  ?     She  found  that  it  was  not 
big  enough  for  the  task  she  imposed  upon  it. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  ardent,  thorough-going 
materialist  was  appointed    to  know  that    this 
was  a  spiritual  universe,  and  to  be  a  witness  to 
that  Spiritual  Reality  to  all  the  world.     In  the 
same  way  some  will   continue    to    believe   in 
Biblical  infallibility  all  their  life,  because  they 
QO    not    believe   in   it    enough  ;    if  they  only 
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believed  in  it  enough  to  attempt  putting  it 
into  life,  they  would  find  out  in  a  week  that  it 
was  not  true.  Whatever  track  one  is  on,  one 
should  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  it,  give 
heart  and  soul  to  it  ;  if  it  be  a  wrong  track, 
that  is  the  only  way  to  find  out  that  it  is  a 
wrong  one,  and  to  discover  the  right.  There 
is  more  hope  of  an  enthusiastic  sinner  than  of 
a  lackadaisical  saint.  Reformers  are  not  nursed 
in  armchairs.  Religion  to-day  is  suffering 
grievously  because  there  are  so  many  people 
who  hold  by  opinions  and  theories  which  they 
do  not  faithfully  work  out  in  life  ;  they  will 
not  discover  their  inadequacy  because  they  are 
not  sufficiently  in  earnest  about  them.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  consciously  insincere, 
but  that  they  are  not  in  earnest  in  the  sense 
that  demands  thoroughness  in  the  application 
of  theory  to  life.  They  hold  their  creeds,  but 
their  creeds  do  not  hold  them,  and  men  who 
hold  their  creeds  and  are  not  held  by  them 
will  probably  continue  to  hold  them  all  the 
days  of  their  life.  They  become  earnest 
about  them  only  when  some  one  attacks 
them,  but  the  earnestness  that  is  wanted  is 
not  that  which  defends  the  creed  against 
attack,  but  that  which  puts  the  creed  into 
practice.  There  are  thousands  who,  if  they 
would  only  carry  their  theories  and  opinions 
to  the  real  test  that  comes  through  living, 
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would  perceive  their  inadequacy,  and  would 
then  become  capable  of  discovering  some  new 
expression  of  the  old  religious  spirit.  To-day, 
when  so  much  is  said  about  the  decline  of  the 
churches,  what  Christians  need  to  do  is  to 
press  in  upon  the  centre,  to  recover  the  very 
soul  of  religion,  to  possess  it  and  be  possessed 
by  it,  and  then  to  find  how  far  the  present 
institutions  and  forms  are  adequate  to  express 
it.  Lukewarmness  is  a  greater  buttress  of  the 
status  quo  than  even  bigotry  ;  earnestness, 
thoroughness,  is  a  great  revealer  of  that  life 
which  transcends  all  its  own  past  manifesta 
tions,  and  creates  the  future  with  a  glory  ever 
new. 


CHAPTER   II 

AUTHORITY    AND    LIFE 

IN  discussing  the  question  of  authority,  much 
confusion  arises  from  using  the  word  in 
different  senses.  It  would  conduce  to  clear 
ness  if  the  word  were  used  to  denote  only 
the  claim  to  command  belief  and  conduct  whether 
or  not  that  belief  and  conduct  jind  inward  support 
in  the  soul.  In  that  sense  the  truly  liberal 
theologian  will  say  that  there  is  no  authority 
in  religion.  Wherever  such  a  claim  is  made 
it  breaks  down  upon  candid  investigation. 

Protestants  broke  with  the  theory  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  ;  they  refused  the 
claim  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  to  be  sole 
interpreters  for  them  of  the  Word  of  God.  If 
an  old  historic  Church,  counting  its  members 
in  millions,  could  speak  with  one  voice,  and  that 
voice  represented  the  truth  which  had  been, 
if  not  discovered,  at  least  ratified  by  every 
individual  member,  it  would  be  entitled  to 
great  respect  ;  it  would  have  great  power  and 
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influence,  but  even  then  it  would  only  acquire 

these  through  having  found  the  inward  life  in 

those  to  whom  its  appeal  was    made.     Even 

such    a    voice    could    not    act    as     an     outside 

infallible    authority    upon    any    one    without 

making  his  life  artificial.     There  is,  however, 

no  such  voice.     Roman  Catholic  dogma  to-day 

does    not    represent   any  such   consensus ;    the 

more    men    believe    on    the    mere    outward 

authority  of  the  Church,  the  less  is  the  power 

of  their  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  truth. 

The    readers    of  this  book  will  probably  not 

need  any  rediscussion  of  the  question  of  the 

infallibility  of  the  Church  ;  they  have  already 

turned  away  from  it. 

The  next  infallible  authority  was  that    of 
the  Bible.     This  also  has  now  been  given  up 
by  all    intelligent   students   of  the    literature. 
Its  fallacy  is  evident  not  only  from   the   fact 
that  so  many  sects  and  theologies  claim    the 
authority    of  the    Bible,    each    for    its    own 
difference  from  every  other,  but  also  from  a 
criticism  of  the  Bible  itself.      When  the  fact  is 
clearly  grasped  that  the  Biblical  literature  is 
the  history  of  a  life  of  growing  thought  and 
changing  practice,  it  will  be  seen  that,  though 
the  Bible  retains  the  value  of  a  record  of  much 
inspired  life,  it  must    also    contain    points    of 
view   and   standards  of  life  and   belief  which 
are  transcended   even   within   its   own    covers. 
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While  there  is  not  much  need  now  to  argue 
as  of  old  against  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible, 
there  is  great  need  of  bringing  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  churches  into  conformity  with 
the  new  view  of  it.  Parts  of  it  are  still  read 
solemnly  to  the  people  as  the  Word  of  God 
which  cannot  possibly  represent  the  truth  for 
their  life,  nor  appeal  to  them  in  any  real  or 
vital  sense.  The  God  of  Samuel  and  of  Joshua 
is  still  the  true  God  in  many  a  Sunday  School 
class.  Passages  whose  ethical  quality  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  respectable  citizen  of 
to-day  are  still  read  in  the  pulpit  as  if  they 
were  the  Word  of  God  Himself  for  ourselves. 
The  passage  in  Corinthians,  for  example,  which 
declares  the  inferiority  of  woman  to  man,  the 
theory  that  the  woman  was  made  for  the  man, 
not  the  man  for  the  woman,  that  she  must  have 
her  head  covered  in  the  public  assembly, 
and  that  her  glory  is  her  hair,  is  still  read 
as  if  it  were  the  solemn  Word  of  God  for 
the  guidance  of  our  life.  This  is  one  of 
the  results  of  our  not  making  the  position 
of  the  Bible  quite  clear.  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  led  Mr.  Blatchford  to  declare  that 
we  should  never  make  much  headway  with 
reform  until  the  truth  was  told  about  the 
Bible.  Religious  leaders  ought  to  take  the 
matter  into  serious  consideration.  We  have 
abandoned  the  theory  of  the  infallible  authority 
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of  the  Scriptures  as  such,  and  we  should  make 
that  abandonment  effective  in  our  use  of 
Scripture  passages. 

The  next  step  usually  taken  when  the  in 
fallibility  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  abandoned 
is  to  make  the  New  Testament  our  authority. 
Many  people  who  have  reconciled  themselves 
to    the    criticism    of  the    Old   Testament  are 
fearful  of  touching  the  New.      It  is,  however, 
quite  impossible  to  shield  the  New  Testament 
from   precisely  the  same  investigation  that  is 
applied  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  all  other 
literature.     The    day    is    gone    by    in    which 
either  Roman  priest  or  Evangelical  dogmatist 
may  say  to  the  candid    thinker  :    "  You    may 
think  up  to  this  point  but  no  further."     Criti 
cism    has  shown  that  the  New  Testament  is 
just  as  truly  a  record  of  developing    thought 
as  is  the  Old.     If  a  man  to-day  says  that  his 
authority  is  the  New  Testament,  we  ask  him  : 
"Which  part  of  it  ?     The  differences  between 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and    the  Fourth  Gospel    are    very    great    and 
important — which   is  to  be  your  authority?" 
Dr.  Dale  once  said,  in  criticising  Dr.  Martineau  : 
'  The  real  power  of  the  New  Testament,  its 
authority    for  myself,  must  come    from  those 
parts  of  it  in  which  I  find  God  and  God  finds 
me  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  free  to 
say  that  only  in  those  parts  is  there  any  divine 
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light  and  power."  But  the  real  question  is  : 
Was  he  free  to  say  that  in  the  other  parts 
there  was  divine  light  and  power  though  he 
could  neither  see  nor  feel  them  ?  That  is 
really  what  Dr.  Dale  and  many  others  have 
done.  Because  they  have  found  God,  and 
God  has  found  them,  in  some  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  they  have  claimed  Divine 
authority  for  the  whole,  though  in  many  parts 
they  have  never  felt  it.  "  Parts  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  and  parts  of  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles,  which  have  not  found  us  yet,  may 
find  us  some  day,"  said  Dr.  Dale  !  Surely  Dr. 
Martineau's  reply  is  pertinent  :  "  When  that 
day  comes  they  will  acquire  religious  authority  ; 
meanwhile  they  remain  without  it."  That 
day,  however,  may  never  come.  Surely  in 
regard  to  some  portions  of  the  teaching  it 
can  never  come.  There  are  things  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  go  back  to  which  now 
would  be  serious  retrogression.  We  have 
made  great  advances  upon  the  New  Testament 
point  of  view  in  some  matters  (slavery,  the 
woman's  question,  and  almsgiving  are  instances) ; 
and  we  cannot  think  of  the  old  points  of  view 
ever  coming  to  us  with  divine  power  again. 
It  is  beyond  question  now  that  the  New 
Testament  cannot  be  treated  as  a  unit  for  the 
purpose  of  a  religious  authority. 

When    this  is  recognised    the  next  refuge 
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is  to  fall  back  upon  Jesus  as  the  authority. 
The  position  which  many  of  the  more  liberal- 
minded  take  is  that  historical  criticism  must 
do  its  work  conscientiously  upon  the  New 
Testament  documents,  to  find  out  what  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  really  was,  and  make  that 
our  authority.  But  here  we  are  immediately 
face  to  face  with  many  difficulties.  One  is 
that  of  the  different  conceptions  of  Jesus  in 
the  New  Testament.  Who  is  our  authority  ? 
The  Jesus  of  Mark's  Gospel  who  grows  in 
knowledge,  or  the  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
who  knows  all  things  from  the  beginning  ? 
The  Jesus  of  Peter's  speeches  in  the  Acts — 
;c  A  man  approved  of  God,"  one  of  whom 
Peter  could  say,  "  God  was  with  Him,"  or 
the  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
"in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily "  ?  These  conceptions  are 
widely  different  —  which  do  we  take  for 
authority  ?  Evidently  there  must  be  some 
further  limitation. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  once  we  take  the 
view  to  which  any  historical  study  compels 
us,  that  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  a  growing  mind, 
we  cannot  take  the  view  that  it  ever  reached 
finality.  At  which  stage  of  its  growth  does 
it  become  our  authority  ?  If  Jesus  grew  in 
knowledge  during  His  lifetime,  would  He 
not  have  continued  to  grow  if  He  had  lived 
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longer  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  there  were  no 
revelations  for  Jesus  beyond  the  veil  ?  If  He 
were  among  us  now,  would  not  His  opinions 
on  many  subjects  be  different  from  what  they 
were  then  ?  For  example,  would  He  now 
believe  in  demoniacal  possession,  as  He  probably 
did  then  ?  Or  would  He  now  say  what  He 
did  about  almsgiving  ?  How  can  we  conceive 
of  a  mind  as  growing,  and  also  as  having 
reached  finality  and  able  therefore  to  be  a 
final  authority  to  us  ? 

But  there  is  another  difficulty.  On  a 
considerable  number  of  important  questions 
which  we  have  to  decide,  there  is  no  word  of 
Jesus  which  we  can  quote  for  their  settlement. 
We  have  been  for  years  trying  to  settle  the 
principles  on  which  to  educate  in  religion  the 
elementary  school  children  of  this  country  ; 
Jesus  is  not  recorded  to  have  said  a  word  on 
the  education  question,  and  we  cannot  cite 
His  authority  on  any  side  of  this  controversy. 
One  of  the  crucial  questions  of  our  time  is  : 
What  share  of  the  profits  of  labour  should  be 
given  to  the  manual  worker  ?  How  to  dis 
tribute  wealth  justly  is  a  pressing  problem. 
Jesus  has  left  no  authoritative  word  on  these 
matters.  That  there  should  be  justice,  that 
love  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  life, 
are  clear  positions,  but  our  difficulty  in  the 
practical  world  begins  when  we  ask  in  what 
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system  of  industry  these  are  to  be  expressed, 
and  on  that  important  point  the  authority  of 
Jesus  cannot  be  quoted. 

He  did  not  deal  with  systems  ;  He  said 
nothing  even  of  the  duty  of  liberating  slaves. 
How  to  provide  for  our  old  people,  how  to 
house  the  population,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
crying  evils  of  the  land  problem — Jesus  settles 
nothing  for  us.  Whether  women  should  have 
political  equality  with  men  was  not  a  question 
on  the  horizon  of  Jesus,  and  He  therefore  has 
left  no  definite  word  that  can  be  decisive. 

The  impossibility  of  making  Jesus  our 
authority  is  illustrated  very  strikingly  by  the 
discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Divorce  Com 
missioners.  There  are  those  who  base  their 
view  that  marriage  is  indissoluble  on  the  teach 
ing  of  Jesus.  When  these  people  are  in  earnest, 
they  come  into  collision  with  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  prevalent  view  of  society,  which  creates 
an  impracticable  situation.  An  exceedingly 
interesting  document  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Majority  Report  was  recently  presented 
to  the  Congregational  Union.  This  document 
began  with  laying  down  the  authority  of  Christ 
on  the  question  of  marriage  as  absolute  and 
final.  It  also  declared  that  the  teaching  of 
Christ  on  this  matter  was  quite  explicit,  and 
that  it  pronounced  marriage  to  be  indissoluble. 
One  would  have  expected  the  document  to 
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go   on   to   condemn  the  recommendations  for 
enlarging   the    grounds   of  divorce.      On   the 
contrary,    it    ended    by    recommending    their 
adoption.     There   was   an   amazing  argument 
that,  though  Christ's  authority  for  us  is  final, 
we  are  not  final  as  yet  !     What  is  the  use  of 
declaring  the  authority  of  Christ  if  it  is  not 
an  authority  for  us  here  and  now  ?     If  it  is 
the  absolute  and  final  thing  which  this  docu 
ment  declares  it  to  be,  we  ought  to  obey  it, 
and  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  Report. 
This  is  an  instance  of  formally  bowing  to  the 
authority  of  Christ,  formally  enthroning  Him 
in  words,  and  then  passing  on  to  obey  our  own 
judgment  as  to  what   ought  to  be  done.     It 
would  be  far  more  straightforward  to  say  at 
once  that  we  cannot  take  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  an  external  authority  for  our  guidance  to-day. 
The  needs  of  our  age  are  so  vastly  different 
from  those  of  the  age  in  which  Jesus  lived  that 
it   is   not   possible   that   detailed  authority  for 
conduct  should  be  found  in  His  teaching.     In 
modern  life  we  are  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  Press.     What  should  be  the  function  of 
the  Press  is  an  important  question  ;  what  view 
should  an  editor  take  of  his   moral   responsi 
bility  ?     No  authoritative  word  from  Jesus  can 
be  quoted,  of  course.     Again,  we  are  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  art  in  its  various  forms, 
yet  on  art  Jesus  has  not  a  word  to  say,  so  far 
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as  we  know.  The  true  function  of  art  in  life, 
its  relation  to  morality,  must  be  decided  without 
reference  to  Him.  The  same  is  true  in  other 
directions.  A  mother  has  a  dozen  problems  in 
her  life  for  the  solution  of  which  she  cannot 
refer  to  any  word  or  example  of  Jesus.  The 
business  man  is  in  the  same  case.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  ninety-nine  questions  out  of  a  hundred 
which  we  decide  in  our  daily  life  have  to  be 
decided  without  reference  to  the  authority  of 
Jesus.  Again  and  again  when  the  question  is 
not  what  principles  should  guide  us — on  that 
we  have  no  doubt — but  how  these  principles 
should  be  applied  in  practice,  Jesus  has  left  no 
word.  These  things  show  the  want  of  thought 
and  reality  there  often  is  in  the  use  of  the 
phrase  :  "Jesus  is  our  authority." 

But  there  is  still  another  difficulty  in  making 
the  historical  Jesus  our  authority.  Some  of 
the  most  important  questions  with  which  His 
teaching  was  concerned,  and  on  which  we 
should  be  most  anxious  to  know  His  mind,  if 
the  question  of  authority  were  deemed  im 
portant,  are  so  left  that  we  cannot  yet  be  sure 
what  Jesus  Himself  thought  about  them.  If 
we  deemed  it  important  to  get  the  authority 
of  Jesus  in  religious  matters,  we  should  surely 
want  Him  to  settle  the  question  as  to  what 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  was  constantly 
preaching  it  ;  it  was  the  common  theme  of 
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His  discourses.  Now  what  Jesus  meant  by  that 
phrase  is  one  of  the  most  debatable  questions 
in  New  Testament  criticism.  Did  He  mean 
an  inward  state  of  mind  and  soul,  or  an  out 
ward  commonwealth  ?  Did  He  mean  some 
thing  present  or  future  ?  Was  the  Kingdom 
to  grow  gradually,  or  was  it  to  come  by 
catastrophe  ?  Words  attributed  to  Jesus  could 
be  quoted  in  support  of  all  these  positions. 
And  though  I  think  that  strong  probabilities 
lie  in  favour  of  a  certain  answer,  I  must  admit 
that  much  can  be  said  for  the  opposite  answer, 
and  that  the  question  is  not  closed.  It  would 
therefore  be  impossible  to  quote  the  authority 
of  Jesus  very  dogmatically  on  the  point.  If  it 
can  be  settled,  nothing  but  criticism  can  settle 
it,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  settled  yet. 

Or  suppose  we  seek  the  aid  of  Jesus  to 
settle  the  controversy  about  His  own  Person. 
Ordinary  readers  of  the  Bible  feel  sure  that  He 
called  Himself  «  The  Son  of  Man  "  and  "  The 
Son  of  God,"  and  they  think  they  know  what 
is  meant  by  both  these  phrases.  Yet  among 
those  who  know  the  literature  best,  and  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the  Aramaic  language 
which  Jesus  spoke,  there  is  great  difference  of 
opinion  on  these  matters.  Some  hold  that  Jesus 
never  used  these  phrases  to  describe  Himself, 
while  others  maintain  that  the  phrase  "  Son  of 
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Man  "  in  Aramaic  simply  means  man,  a  member 
of  the  human  race  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
claims  which  Jesus  makes  in  the  Gospels  for 
the  Son  of  Man,  such  as  the  claim  to  be  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  and  the  claim  to  forgive  sin, 
were  really  claims  for  humanity,  not  for  Him 
self  especially  !  Similarly,  the  title  "  Son  of 
God "  may  have  no  implication  of  a  divine 
nature,  but  only  mean  the  Jewish  Messiah. 
The  outstanding  controversy  of  Christendom, 
the  controversy  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  cannot 
be  settled  at  all  by  the  authority  of  Jesus. 
The  Jesus  of  Palestine  could  not  even  have 
understood  the  controversy  of  the  fourth  century 
about  Himself;  He  would  need  to  live  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  to  have  had  some  training 
in  Greek  philosophy,  to  understand  it. 

Or  suppose  we  ask  :  What  was  the  opinion 
of  Jesus  concerning  the  hereafter  ?  Did  He 
believe  in  the  survival  of  the  wicked,  or  in 
their  destruction  ?  Did  He  believe  in  an 
intermediate  state,  in  a  purgatory  ?  What  did 
He  think  about  heaven  ?  On  all  these 
questions  there  is  no  means  of  giving  a  positive 
answer.  The  man  who  glibly  quotes  a  text 
forgets  that  there  are  other  texts.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  language  of  Jesus  had  to  be 
translated  from  Aramaic  into  Greek,  and  that 
there  is  now  no  Aramaic  document  of  the  first 
century  in  existence  ;  owing  to  the  further 
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fact  that  the  first  Gospels  were  written  by  men 
depending  largely  upon  oral  tradition,  and  all 
writing  under  the  influence  of  leading  ideas  ; 
that  those  Gospels  were  many  times  edited, 
and  have  all  been  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
on  a  number  of  points  what  exactly  Jesus 
taught  ;  and  some  of  these  are  very  important 
points.  Surely  the  man  who  seeks  for  an 
external  authority  is  driven  hard.  Does  this 
not  raise  the  question  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
believe  in  God,  Is  an  external  authority  in 
religion  or  the  moral  life  needed  ?  If  so, 
is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  we  are  left  in 
this  way  without  one  ?  When  we  come  to 
think  the  matter  out  we  see  that  such  an 
authority  would  be  the  very  thing  that  would 
make  religious  and  moral  life  impossible. 

I  may  be  asked  whether  this  position  in 
volves  the  charge  that  those  who  have 
accepted  an  external  authority  in  religion  and 
morals — Roman  Catholics  for  example — have 
not  had  religious  and  moral  life.  I  reply  :  At 
every  point  at  which  a  man  obeys  an  external 
authority  without  feeling  an  inward  ratification 
of  its  command,  the  act  of  obedience  is  not  a 
moral  or  spiritual  act.  If  he  does  feel  that  his 
own  nature  endorses  the  authority,  then  the 
authority  is  not  merely  external.  Many  a 
Catholic  has  done  penance  which  had  no 
moral  value,  because  it  was  mere  obeisance  to 
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an  outside  authority.  If  a  man  goes  to  church 
and  says  prayers  merely  because  they  are  com 
manded,  they  have  for  him  no  religious  reality. 
Of  course  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  whole  religious  and  moral 
life  of  Catholics  is  subject  to  this  description. 
Thousands  of  them  know  the  inward  powers 
of  religion  and  morality  quite  as  well  as 
Protestants  ;  they  often  rise  above  their  theory, 
without  knowing  it.  Professor  Caldwell 
Moore  shrewdly  observes  of  Newman :  "  He 
supposed  he  believed  in  religion  on  the  basis 
of  authority.  Quite  the  contrary,  he  believed 
in  religion  because  he  had  religion,  or,  as  he 
says  in  a  magnificent  passage  in  one  of  his 
parochial  sermons,  because  religion  had  him." 
The  vital  thing  in  a  Catholic's  religion  is  not 
what  he  accepts  on  authority,  but  his  im 
mediate  experience  of  God.  And  some  of  the 
greatest  Catholics  have  declared  that  the 
external  system  of  doctrine  and  ritual  must 
never  be  allowed  to  come  between  the  soul 
and  God.  We  have  to  remember  that  the 
same  objection  holds  to  all  external  authority, 
even  when  it  is  claimed  for  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  How  could  a  passage  in  His  teaching 
which,  by  all  evidence,  must  be  considered 
genuine,  come  to  have  any  spiritual  power 
over  us  ?  Only  by  calling  forth  an  endorse 
ment  from  our  own  nature.  That  ratification 
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from  within  would  be  the  only  thing  that 
would  make  obedience  to  any  command  of 
Jesus  a  moral  act.  We  cannot  build  moral 
responsibility  even  on  divine  authority,  if  we 
conceive  that  authority  as  something  entirely 
outside  us. 

Moreover,    authority    in    theology    in    the 
sense  of  a  final  statement  of  belief  would  mean 
the  stagnation  of  the  mind  ;  and  any  authority 
for  the  moral  life,  in  the  sense  of  a  final  code, 
would  destroy  moral   initiative   and  progress. 
Mere  obedience  to  external  dictation  is  neither 
moral  nor  religious  life,  not  even  if  the  dicta 
tion  be  that  of  Jesus.    Jesus  Himself  is  recorded 
to  have  repudiated  authority  again  and  again, 
and  claimed  the  right  of  His  own  soul  to  speak. 
He  also  urged  others  to  think  for  themselves  : 
"  Judge  of  yourselves  what  is  right."     Paul  did 
the  same  thing,  and  declared  that  "  the  letter 
killeth  and  the  spirit  giveth  life.''     We  must 
apply  this  principle  to  the  N.T.     When,  for 
example,  we  find  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  two 
conceptions   of  the  kingdom  of  God,  one  of 
an  inward  spiritual  condition,  and  one  of  an 
earthly  commonwealth,  if  the  state  of  know 
ledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which  was 
the  conception  of  Jesus,  or  whether  in  some 
way  He   held  both,  we  can  still  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  those  conceptions,  and  take 
what  truth  we  find  in  either  or  both.     Truth 
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is  its  own  authority.  Suppose  it  could  be 
proved  that  Jesus  never  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  it  would  still 
be  our  duty  to  do  it.  We  know  it  as  right 
in  the  deeps  of  us,  and  this  right  is  its  own 
authority.  The  search  for  an  external  author 
ity  in  morals  and  religion  is  a  vain  search  ;  no 
such  authority  can  be  found.  That  it  cannot 
be  found  is  a  great  blessing  ;  that  men  have 
professed  to  have  found  it  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  mischief  in  the  world,  resisting  the 
progress  of  thought,  fettering  the  minds  of 
men,  compelling  them  to  walk  through  fire 
to  their  natural  and  legitimate  possessions. 
Manifestly,  God  never  intended  to  save  us  the 
trouble  of  personal  discovery  in  religion,  nor 
the  task  of  solving  our  own  ethical  problems. 
Every  man  of  us  has  his  own  burden  of  life 
to  carry.  Every  age  must  build  up  its  own 
theology.  It  must  also  frame  its  own  standard 
of  righteousness,  which  should  in  every  age 
be  higher  than  that  of  any  previous  age.  The 
task  is  never  ended  because  the  world  is  ever 
growing.  Are  we,  then,  in  these  matters  left 
to  ourselves  ?  Is  every  man  to  do  every 
thing  in  religious  thinking  and  in  the  sphere 
of  morals  for  himself  by  himself?  Is  every 
man  to  be  his  own  authority,  and  can  there 
be  therefore  as  many  authorities  as  there  are 
men  ?  Surely  not  :  that  would  mean  chaos 
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and  utter  confusion  in  the  result,  and  despair 
for  the  individual  in  the  process.  What  is 
there  to  prevent  this  on  the  basis  of  our  plea 
that  there  is  no  external  authority  ? 

God  Himself  has  provided  against  it  in  the 
very  nature  of  man.  No  man  is  a  mere  in 
dividual  ;  the  content  of  his  individuality  is 
partly  a  social  content ;  he  is  rooted  in  society 
and  in  history.  He  must  think  for  himself, 
but  he  cannot  think  at  all  without  the  help  of 
others  ;  he  must  find  the  authority  for  his  life 
in  his  own  nature,  but  he  will  find  that  others 
share  that  nature  and  the  authority  speaks  to 
them  also.  So  far  from  the  man  being  his 
own  authority,  he  feels  that  he  is  only  one 
interpreter  of  an  authority  which  is  much 
greater  than  any  individual,  and  greater  than 
all  individuals  together.  He  finds  it  even 
greater  than  he  can  comprehend  ;  he  needs 
other  interpreters  to  help  him  to  understand 
it  more  fully.  This  is  the  experience  that  has 
led  men  to  believe  in  God,  and  this  same  ex 
perience  has  brought  them  into  societies  that 
they  may  help  one  another  to  know  Him. 
Those  who  know  most,  who  have  the  deepest 
insight,  naturally  come  to  be  the  greatest 
helpers  of  their  fellow -men.  And  this  is 
what  we  want  in  the  religious  and  moral  life 
—helpers,  teachers,  sources  of  vital  inspiration, 
not  final  authorities.  The  Church  ought  to 
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be  able  to  supply  these  helps.  The  richest 
personalities  are  the  greatest  helpers.  When 
these  are  looked  upon  as  absolute  authorities 
they  put  men  in  bondage  ;  so  long  as  they 
remain  helpers  and  inspirers  they  lead  men 
into  the  broader  places  of  the  divine  life. 
When  the  prophet  becomes  an  oracle  men 
become  slaves  ;  so  long  as  he  remains  a  pro 
phet  he  leads  the  march  of  God's  free  men. 

It  is  the  divine  in  man  that  gives  insight 
into  the  things  of  God,  makes  revelation  and 
spiritual  religion  possible.  When  the  human 
spirit  is  itself  it  is  more  than  itself,  it  is 
the  home  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  temple  of 
God.  Then  revelation  is  a  reality,  and  know 
ledge  of  Divine  things  a  fact  of  experience. 
Our  great  emphasis  in  religion  to-day  is  the 
possibility  of,  and  the  need  for,  a  personal, 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  Divine  things, 
knowledge  of  God  through  fresh  experience. 
We  revolt  against  the  notion  of  absolute 
authority.  If  even  the  historical  Jesus  begins 
to  be  unto  us  such  an  absolute  final  authority, 
to  do  our  thinking  for  us,  and  to  save  us 
the  trouble  of  solving  our  moral  problems, 
it  is  expedient  for  us  that  He  go  away  ;  if 
He  go  not  away  the  Spirit,  the  Helper, 
will  not  come. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  cut  our 
selves  off"  from  the  enrichments  of  historical 
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revelations.  We  have  the  mind  of  Christen 
dom  to  draw  from  for  our  best  helps.  Indeed 
we  have  more  than  that ;  we  claim  a  larger 
historical  heritage  than  orthodox  theology  is 
willing  to  claim.  We  claim  the  help  of  all 
knowledge  whatsoever  in  understanding  God. 

We  take  help  not  only  from  the  Christian 
religion  but  from  all  religions  ;  there  is  revela 
tion  everywhere  worth  consulting.  We  claim 
modern  science  too,  because  all  knowledge  is, 
so  far  forth,  knowledge  of  God  who  is  im 
manent  everywhere.  Darwin  so  far  as  he 
discovered  the  truth  concerning  nature  was  a 
revealer  of  God,  because  nature  is  God's  work. 
We  owe  much  to  astronomers,  for  they  have 
immensely  widened  our  conception  of  God, 
and  the  geologists  have  made  Him  more 
wonderful.  If  the  heavens  declared  the  glory 
of  God  to  the  Psalmist,  much  more  do  they 
declare  it  to  us.  The  science  of  psychology 
is  tracing  the  ways  of  the  mind  of  man.  All 
its  valid  results  will  be  a  new  source  for 
theology,  for  God  is  revealed  most  in  man. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  theologian  to-day  to 
know  the  old  dogmatic  theologies  ;  he  needs 
to  know  all  that  has  been  ascertained  about 
this  universe  which  is  God's  house,  and  every 
study  of  which  is  a  measure  of  acquaintance 
with  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Theological  train 
ing  has  been  hopelessly  inadequate.  It  has 
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meant  acquaintance  with  the  dogmatic  theo 
logies  of  past  ages — the  theologies  which  were 
constructed  before  the  wider  universe  of  our 
day  had  burst  upon  men's  view,  before  Nature 
had  been  scientifically  studied,  before  the  new 
sciences  of  biology  and  psychology  had  in 
dicated  their  directions. 

Theological  training  in  the  future  will 
have  to  mean  knowledge  of  the  universe  and 
of  man  as  revealed  by  the  best  science  of  the 
time. 

The  universe  and  all  history,  as  well  as  our 
own  souls,  must  be  to  us  the  Bible  in  which 
to  find  God.  The  Hebrew  Bible  will  always 
remain  a  part,  a  very  important  part,  of  the 
whole  revelation,  the  New  Testament  a  rich 
and  glorious  chapter  in  the  inspired  records  of 
the  life  of  the  world.  Liberal  theology  is  no 
call  to  individualism,  though  it  does  require 
every  man  to  do  his  own  thinking  and  ex 
perience  his  own  religion.  It  asks  him  to 
take,  not  absolute  and  final  authority  anywhere, 
but  help  and  inspiration  wherever  he  can 
find  them.  We  believe  that  on  the  highest 
spiritual  side  he  will  get  more  of  these  from 
Jesus  than  from  any  other  source.  If  we  have 
set  aside  the  old  demand  that  he  should 
merely  bow  to  a  final  and  external  authority 
in  whose  presence  he  needs  no  thought  and 
must  use  no  judgment  of  his  own,  we  still 
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believe  that  the  superior  natures  have  immense 
power  and  influence,  and  that  they  supply 
valuable  guidance  for  our  lives.  Along  these 
lines  the  unique  place  of  Jesus  in  religious 
life  is  increasingly  realised — "  Of  His  fulness 
have  all  we  received."  When  we  come  to 
consider  what  Jesus  has  been  to  Christendom 
we  find  that  His  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  the  very  opposite  of  authority,  namely 
creativeness.  As  the  creator  of  new  life  His 
influence  has  been  most  strongly  felt.  He 
was  "a  sower  who  went  forth  to  sow."  His 
deeds  and  His  words,  so  far  from  being  final, 
were  germinal.  They  were  seeds  to  be  sown 
in  the  souls  of  men  and  in  those  souls  to  lose 
their  form  in  order  to  realise  their  larger  life. 
To  consider  that  any  words  of  Jesus,  even  if 
we  could  be  sure  of  them,  must  be  taken  as 
forms  of  belief  by  ourselves,  or  that  any 
commands  of  Jesus  are  obligatory  upon  us 
to-day  for  anything  like  literal  obedience,  is 
entirely  to  mistake  the  significance  of  Jesus 
for  the  world.  It  is  certainly  true  here  that 
"  the  letter  killeth,  and  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
Even  if  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  been  com 
pletely  reported,  and  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  any  uncertainty,  it  could  be 
nothing  more  to  other  lives  than  a  seed.  The 
ripest  outcome  of  the  best  life  cannot  be  to 
other  lives  anything  more  than  this.  If  it 
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lies  upon  the  other  life  as  a  mere  law,  it  is  a 
dead  weight.  But  if  it  enters  the  soul  as  seed 
enters  the  soil,  it  loses  its  form  in  the  process 
of  appropriation,  and  comes  up  in  bountiful 
harvest  of  new  life,  life  that  will  take  forms 
of  its  own.  The  infallible  Jesus,  as  authority 
in  theology  and  ethics,  is  just  as  impossible  as 
the  infallible  Church,  or  the  infallible  Book. 
To  declare  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  our 
infallible  authority  when  Church  and  Book 
and  Reason  are  declared  bankrupt,  shows  that 
the  question  has  never  been  thought  through. 
Now  if  the  attempt  is  made,  as  it  often  is,  to 
change  the  centre  of  infallibility  from  the  his 
torical  Jesus  to  what  is  called  "  the  living 
Christ,"  here  again  we  are  on  a  false  quest,  if 
by  the  living  Christ  is  meant  an  individual 
person  living  in  the  unseen  world  of  spirits 
and  communicating  with  us.  Infallibility 
would  be  almost  the  last  thing  we  could  pre 
dicate  of  such  communication.  How  could 
such  communication  reach  fallible  creatures 
except  in  fallible  form  ?  It  has  often  been 
urged  against  the  theory  of  an  infallible  book 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use  without  an  infallible 
interpreter  and  also  an  infallible  person  to 
understand  the  interpretation.  The  same  objec 
tion  precisely  holds  against  the  belief  in  the 
infallible  Christ  as  a  separate  person  in  the 
other  world.  How  could  such  an  infallible 
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Christ  make  Himself  infallibly  understood  in 
our  fallible  souls  ?  The  communication  would 
have  to  come  through  our  own  souls  in  some 
way,  and  these  being  fallible  would  of  neces 
sity  affect  the  message.  No  musician  can 
give  perfect  music  through  an  imperfect  in 
strument.  And  here  all  claim  to  infallible 
revelation  breaks  down.  Grant  that  there  is 
an  infallible  Christ  in  the  unseen  world  who 
is  sending  us  truth  for  belief  and  life,  it  is  still 
impossible  for  us  to  receive  that  truth  in  an 
infallible  form,  for  it  cannot  be  received  at  all 
without  some  reaction  of  our  own  fallible 
minds  and  hearts  upon  it.  Whatever  the 
character  of  the  light  as  it  left  the  great 
Luminary  Himself,  it  would  be  a  broken  light 
the  moment  it  fell  upon  our  lives. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  quest  for  infalli 
bility  must  be  given  up.  And  why  should  it 
not  ?  Who  wants  us  to  be  infallible  ?  Surely 
not  God,  or  He  would  have  made  us  capable 
of  it,  which  He  certainly  has  not  done.  What 
is  demanded  of  us  is  fidelity,  not  infallibility. 
To  make  the  very  best  use  of  all  our  powers 
and  of  the  wonderful  helps  given  to  us — helps 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  Church,  in  all  historic 
goodness,  and  especially  in  Jesus — and  to  enter 
more  and  more  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Great  Spirit  who  lives  in  the  lives  of  men,  is 
the  moral  and  spiritual  task  upon  which  we  are 
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set.  We  must  launch  our  little  boats  upon 
the  great  sea,  manage  them  with  the  utmost 
wisdom  and  care  possible  to  us,  and  trust  to 
God.  We  may  flounder  much,  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  He  will  not  allow  us  to  be  lost. 
Our  lives,  no  doubt,  will  be  imperfect  enough 
when  we  have  done  our  best,  but  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
journey  : 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  Himself  make  pure. 

The  truly  liberal  theologian  frankly  gives 
up  the  quest  of  an  external  authority  of  a  final 
kind.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  found  ; 
in  the  second,  if  it  could  be  found  it  would  be 
fatal  to  religious  and  ethical  life.  Do  we  not 
still  need  to  say  and  to  appreciate  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  "  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit "  ? 
The  words  may  be  turned  round  to  get  their 
true  meaning,  "  The  Spirit  is  the  Lord."  The 
Spirit  who  works  in  our  lives  for  the  high  and 
the  good  is  our  authority  (our  Lord  in  all  such 
effort).  We  know  that  there  is  a  power  in  life 
working  for  good  ;  we  know  that  it  works  in 
our  hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of  others  ;  we 
believe  that  this  power  is  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  who  is  in  some  mysterious  way 
one  with  our  own  spirits  and  yet  greater  than 
we,  a  power  in  the  immeasurable  universe  out- 
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side  us.  Spiritual  life  lies  in  the  interaction  of 
this  great  Spirit  with  our  own  ;  spiritual  life 
is  itself  the  double  testimony  of  our  spirit  with 
the  Spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God. 
Now  the  Spirit  who  is  ever  urging  us  to  the 
good  and  ever  helping  us  is  our  Lord.  This 
is  the  Spirit  we  seek  to  obey.  This  obedience 
cannot  be  mechanical,  because  the  Spirit  is 
vital  within  us.  If  this  Spirit  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  phrase  "  the  Eternal  Christ,"  it  repre 
sents  the  greatest  of  all  realities.  The  phrase 
may  be  justified  by  our  belief  that  this  Spirit 
working  within  us  is  of  the  Christ-kind,  and 
had  a  very  wonderful  and  outstanding  mani 
festation  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  If  "  the  infall 
ible  Christ "  means  this  Spirit,  men  should  be 
explicit  in  saying  so.  Even  then  the  word 
"  infallible  "  is  out  of  place,  for  there  is  no  in 
fallibility.  In  Himself  the  great  Spirit  may 
be  infallible,  but  in  us  He  is  not.  He  is 
mighty  indeed  even  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds  and  the  setting  up  of  new  crea 
tions,  and  this  is  far  more  important  than 
any  infallibility.  This  great  Spirit  is  the 
object  of  faith  whether  he  be  called  God  or 
Christ.  Religion  is  experience  of  Him. 

The  principal  reason  for  shaking  ourselves 
free  from  the  fetters  of  any  theology  regarded 
as  final  is  that  the  soul  may  not  be  hindered 
in  the  experience  of  God.  Wherever  a  body 
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of  opinion  of  any  kind  is  insisted  upon,  religion 
as  an  inward  experience  is  not  free  to  be  its 
rich  and  abundant  self.  Could  it  be  shown 
that  all  forms  of  thought  are  equally  favour 
able  to  the  soul's  realisation  of  God,  our  in 
terest  in  theological  revision  would  not  be  so 
keen,  for  the  great  need  of  life  is  to  realise  God. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  power  of  thought-forms 
to  cramp  and  narrow  the  experiences  of  the  soul, 
and  there  their  greatest  mischief  lies.  The 
function  of  thinking  in  religion  should  be  not 
only  to  formulate  the  outcome  of  experience, 
but  also  to  widen  the  realm  of  possible  experi 
ence,  for  we  do  not  get  experience  without 
ideas,  and  the  larger  the  ideas  the  wider  the 
field  of  possible  experience.  It  is  the  business 
of  thought  to  make  the  contents  of  experience 
as  thinkable  as  possible,  but  unfortunately  when 
the  mind  has  done  this  the  dogmatic  spirit 
very  often  proceeds  to  claim  the  formulation 
as  authoritative  for  all  time,  forgetting  that 
experience  itself  is  always  greater  than  its  in 
tellectual  expression ;  that  a  future  time  might 
interpret  the  experience  in  more  adequate 
terms  ;  and  further,  that  while  the  formula 
tion  is  a  limited  thing,  religious  experience 
grows  through  the  contact  of  the  soul  with  a 
Source  of  illimitable  life  and  power.  It  is 
the  business  of  thought  to  survey  and  map  out 
the  country  discovered  by  experience,  but 
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it  exceeds  its  function  when,  under  the  influence 
of  the  dogmatic  spirit,  it  proceeds  too  often  to 
enclose  it  with  fortifications,  designed  no  doubt 
to  keep  out  the  enemy,  but  resulting  in  the 
imprisonment  of  souls. 

It  is  quite  true  that  through  all  popular 
forms  of  religion,  forms  of  service,  and  forms 
of  thought,  the  Eternal  Reality  has  in  some 
measure  reached  the  souls  of  men.  But  the 
range  of  experience  is  narrower  whenever 
finality  has  attached  to  the  form.  Religious 
experience  is  itself  a  perennial  spring  of  the 
Divine  water  of  life.  Men  have  brought 
their  theological,  ecclesiastical,  and  ritual  cups 
to  the  spring,  and  filled  them,  and  then  un 
fortunately  they  have  sincerely  believed  that 
their  own  cup  contained  all  the  water.  To 
make  the  Church  an  exclusive  authority,  and 
the  Bible  the  only  Word  of  God  ;  to  make 
any  symbols  the  only  tokens  of  the  Divine 
presence,  and  Jesus  the  only  Saviour ;  to 
point  to  any  body  of  opinion  as  being  the  only 
Divine  truth,  whether  this  is  done  in  Roman 
Catholicism,  in  High  or  Low  Anglicanism,  or 
in  Evangelical  Nonconformity,  is  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  soul  to  experience  God 
outside  these  things.  Thousands  of  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  find  God  in  a  dissenting 
chapel,  and  thousands  of  Dissenters  could 
not  find  Him  in  a  Catholic  church.  This 
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is  how  "  we  make  God  too  narrow  by  false 
limits  of  our  own."  The  ecclesiastical  limit, 
even  if  it  included  all  the  churches,  would 
still  be  too  narrow.  The  flower  of  the 
common  garden,  the  sight  of  cowslips  in  the 
meadow,  the  glorious  stars  of  the  midnight 
sky,  ought  to  awaken  religious  feeling  as  much 
as  the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  communion 
service,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  symbol. 
When  Tennyson  said  to  a  friend,  "  On  your 
knees,  man,  here  are  violets,"  he  was  addressing 
the  inward  soul  that  had  escaped  the  tyranny 
of  special  symbols  and  was  free  to  find  God. 

Liberal  theology  pleads  for  freedom  from 
creedal  and  ecclesiastical  boundaries  mainly  in 
the  interests  of  the  enterprise  of  the  soul. 
The  mystics  of  former  ages  always  found  in 
the  soul's  experience  truth  far  too  great  for 
the  mould  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  which 
they  themselves  accepted  from  tradition.  As 
we  study  them  to-day,  we  see  plainly  enough 
the  struggle  between  the  mystic  and  the 
theologian,  the  wondrous  depth  and  richness  of 
the  one  struggling  to  break  through  the 
boundaries  erected  by  the  other.  The  bird 
beat  its  wings  against  the  walls  of  the  dog 
matic  chamber  in  seeking  the  wider  world. 
When  the  mystic  did  not  reject  dogmas,  his 
experience  transfigured  them,  almost  nullified 
them.  Surely  William  Law's  belief  in  the 
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Fall  of  Man  is  nullified  when  he  says  :  "  Every 
human  creature,  as  sure  as  he  is  born  of  Adam, 
has  a  birth  of  the  Bruiser  of  the  serpent  within 
him,  and  so  is  infallibly  in  covenant  with  God 
through    Jesus    Christ.    .    .    .    Poor    sinner  ! 
consider  the  treasure  thou  hast  within  thee  : 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  eternal  Word  of 
God,  lies  hid  in  thee,  as  a  spark  of  the  divine 
nature  which  is  to  overcome  sin  and  death  and 
hell    within    thee,    and    generate    the    life    of 
heaven  again  in  the  soul.     Turn  to  thy  heart, 
and  thy  heart  will  find  its  Saviour,  its  God, 
within  itself."     This  is  only  an  illustration  of 
what  took  place  with   the  mystics  again  and 
again.     Dogmas  which  they  had  not  formally 
rejected  were  rendered  practically  of  no  account 
by  the  power  of    truth   in   their   own   souls  ; 
but  they  bear  marks  of  the  struggle,  and  their 
spiritual  life  would  have  been  an  even  greater 
victory    if    they    had    seen    clearly    how    the 
shackles    of  dogmas    were   broken,    how    the 
fetters   were    snapped    by   pressure    of  deeper 
truth.     We  have  a  great  advantage  to-day  over 
the  mystics  of  a  former  age.     We   can   clear 
away  the    fetters    of  dogmatic    theology,  and 
thus  be  freer  to  realise  God. 

The  great  Evangelical  revival  sprang  from 
an  immediate  experience  of  God  in  the  soul. 
The  realisation  of  the  truth  that  religion  was 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  made 
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Wesley  and  Whitefield  revivalists,  and  that  same 
conviction  was  the  essence  of  their  doctrine  of 
conversion.  Only  the  incubus  of  a  traditional 
theology  prevented  them  from  getting  the  full 
import  and  significance  of  their  own  truth. 
This  theology  was  such  a  fetter  on  their 
minds  that  intellectual  expansion  could  not 
keep  pace  with  spiritual  growth.  Owing  to 
this,  their  movement  became  too  one-sidedly 
emotional. 

Let  the  liberal  theologian  remember  that 
the  main  value  of  his  free  position  in  regard  to 
dogma  is  this  opportunity  which  it  gives  him 
for  spiritual  realisation.     Rich  religion  is  deep 
realisation  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  neither  old 
theology  nor    new  theology  will    be  of  very 
much  use  to  us  unless  we  get  this.     The  great 
need  of  religion  to-day  is  a  new  spiritual  vision 
that  will  give  it  depth  and  intensity.     From 
the  shackles  of  dogma  and  convention  we  must 
be  free  to  find  God  in  glorious  soul-realisation, 
whose  full  meaning   can    never   be    stated    in 
formulas  and  precise  doctrines,  but  which  will 
lift  and  glorify  life  as  nothing  else  does,  and 
create  a  rich  fellowship  baptized  in  love.     To 
have  a  broad  theology  and  a  superficial  religion 
is  no  blessing.     Better  a  narrow  theology  with 
intense  religious  experience,  though   that  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.     The  privilege  which 
God  is  offering  to  us  to-day  is  a  combination 
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of  the  best  of  these  two  positions,  an  intense 
religion  with  a  broad  theology — all  that  was 
vital  in  the  old  religion  at  its  best,  without  its 
narrow  views,  exclusive  spirit,  and  dogmatic 
arrogance. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    INQUIRY 

FORTY  years  ago  agnosticism  was  in  the 
ascendant  in  cultured  circles,  and  it  was  so 
for  two  reasons  :  that  the  instrument  of 
inquiry  was  too  purely  intellectual,  sufficient 
room  not  being  allowed  for  spiritual  intuition  ; 
and  that  the  area  of  investigation  was  too 
narrow,  the  evidence  being  taken  from  the  too 
restricted  field  of  the  natural  sciences.  There 
is  now  a  very  striking  change  in  favour  of 
religious  belief,  due  to  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  soul  of  man,  not  merely  the 
logical  understanding,  must  be  engaged  in 
finding  truth,  and  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  as  they  appear  in  art,  and  as  they 
appear  in  history — which  must  include  the 
history  of  saints  and  seers,  the  whole  history  of 
religion  itself — must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  old  notion  that  the  claims  of  religion 
could  be  settled  without  letting  religion  itself 
give  evidence  in  court,  settled  by  the  verdicts 
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of  mere  physical  science,  is  now  seen  to  be  un 
reasonable.  That  notion  dominated  Professor 
Romanes  in  writing  his  book,  A  Candid 
Examination  of  Theism,  published  in  1 876.  His 
subsequent  change  of  attitude  towards  religious 
beliefs  was  due  to  his  discovery  that  he  had 
not  used  his  whole  soul  in  his  investigation, 
and  that  his  inquiries  had  excluded  the 
evidence  of  human  nature.  His  intellect 
had  used  all  the  evidence  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  he  had  concluded  against  the 
existence  of  God.  It  is  most  touching  and 
pathetic  to  read  of  his  own  feeling  in  drawing 
and  accepting  this  sceptical  conclusion.  It  was 
with  no  light  heart  that  he  parted  from  his 
traditional  beliefs,  but,  as  he  himself  says, 
"  with  the  utmost  sorrow."  Nothing  could 
have  induced  him  to  publish  his  conclusions 
but  the  conviction  that  it  was  every  man's  duty 
to  give  the  world  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth.  He  said  he  knew  "  the  disastrous 
tendency  "  of  such  work  "  in  the  ruination  of 
individual  happiness."  He  knew  how  it  had 
already  ruined  his  own.  "  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess,"  he  says,  "  that  with  this  virtual 
negation  of  God,  the  universe  to  me  has  lost 
its  soul  of  loveliness  ;  and  although  from 
henceforth  the  precept  '  to  work  while  it  is 
day '  will  but  gain  an  intensified  force  from 
the  intensified  meaning  of  the  word  that  *  the 
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night  cometh  when    no   man   can  work,'  yet 
when  at   times  I  think,  as   think   at   times    I 
must,   of  the   appalling   contrast  between  the 
hallowed    glory    of   that    creed   which    once 
was  mine,  and  the  lonely  mystery  of  existence 
as  now  I  find  it — at  such  times  I   shall  ever 
feel  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pang  of 
which  my  nature  is  susceptible."     What  does 
this    sorrow    at   parting    with    the    old    creed 
mean  ?     It  means  that  Romanes  could  not  quite 
part  with  it.     His  rejection  of  it  was  merely 
intellectual ;  it   still   had   a  hold  on  his  soul. 
At   the  tribunal   of  scientific   reason    he    had 
pronounced  against  all  the  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God,  and,  treating  physical  science 
as  the  highest  test  of  truth,  he  proceeded  to 
clear  out  the  old  beliefs.     But  they  were  tied 
to  him  by  strings  which  arguments  somehow 
could  not  sever,  and  so,  when  he  insisted  upon 
thrusting  them  out,  he  felt  they  were  drawing 
out  his  heart  after  them.     When  he  thought 
they  were  gone,  he  had  a  sense  of  desolation 
and  misery.      He  was,  however,  quite  certain 
that  his  new  position  was  impregnable.     Yet 
Romanes,  as  we  know,  afterwards  abandoned 
his  idea   of  the   universe    without    God,   and 
became    a    believer    in    religion.       His    book 
entitled    Thoughts    on    Religion    is    the    result, 
he  tells  us,  of  "  maturer   thought "   and    the 
"  ripening    experience    of    life."       He    admits 
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that  in  the  first  book  he  did  not  "  suf 
ficiently  appreciate  the  immense  importance 
of  human  nature  in  any  inquiry  touching 
Theism."  Since  then  he  had  seriously  studied 
anthropology,  including  the  science  of  com 
parative  religion,  psychology,  and  metaphysics, 
and  the  result  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  important  part  of  nature  from 
which  to  investigate  Theism  is  human  nature. 
He  saw  clearly  that  he  must  take  into  account 
the  religious  instincts  and  intuitions  of  man 
kind.  He  must  face  the  questions,  "  How 
comes  it  that  man  turns  to  God,  that  so 
generally  there  is  the  craving  and  the  cry  for 
Him  ?  And  how  is  it  that  so  many  millions  in 
all  lands  and  nations  assert  His  existence,  and 
believe  themselves  to  be  having  communion 
with  Deity,  if  there  be  no  objective  reality  ?  " 
Are  all  these  instincts  and  intuitions  and  beliefs 
illusions  ?  If  so,  the  illusions  have  it  ;  they 
command  life  as  nothing  else  does.  Here  was 
a  vast  body  of  phenomena  which  must  at  least 
be  fairly  examined  and  weighed.  From  his 
early  premises  Romanes  still  thinks  his 
sceptical  conclusions  valid  ;  but  the  premises, 
he  sees,  are  too  narrow.  Though  he  does  not 
claim  to  have  any  religious  certainty  of  his 
own  through  intuition,  he  recognises  that  the 
reasoning  intellect,  the  faculty  that  searches 
for  and  finds  scientific  proof,  is  not  the  only 
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faculty  which  man  employs  to  find  truth. 
Even  in  ordinary  life,  if  he  wants  to  find  truth 
as  to  character  or  beauty,  he  must  employ  faith, 
trust,  taste,  and  other  powers  as  well  as  the 
reasoning  faculty.  It  is  the  whole  man,  not 
the  intellect  only,  that  ascertains  truth.  The 
clear  recognition  of  this  set  Romanes  on  a  new 
field  of  investigation.  He  came  to  see  that  all 
science  had  done  in  building  up  its  doctrine  of 
natural  causation  did  not  preclude  belief  in  the 
operation  in  Nature  of  a  personal  will.  He 
saw  the  possibility  of  the  immanence  of  God, 
and  of  the  union  of  the  idea  of  immanence 
with  the  idea  of  personality.  When  anything 
is  attributed  to  natural  causes,  we  have  still  to 
ask,  "  What  is  natural  causation  ?  "  Romanes 
came  to  hold  that  there  was  nothing  in  science 
or  in  the  philosophy  of  mankind  against 
believing  that  natural  causation  was  the  ener 
gising  of  a  Will  objective  to  ourselves.  He 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  best  thinkers 
believed  this,  and  that  it  seemed  likely  to 
become  "  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  human 
thought  on  the  highest  levels  of  its  culture  " 
— a  prophecy  which  has  already  received  a 
large  measure  of  fulfilment.  Romanes  took  it 
as  unquestionably  true  that  there  is  a  vacuum 
in  the  soul  of  man  which  nothing  can  fill  save 
faith  in  God.  The  nature  of  man  without 
God  is  "  thoroughly  miserable."  "  I  know 
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from  experience,"  he  says,  "  the  intellectual 
distraction  of  scientific  research,  philosophical 
speculation,  and  artistic  pleasures,  but  am  also 
well  aware  that  even  when  all  are  taken 
together,  and  well  sweetened  to  taste,  in 
respect  of  consequence,  reputation,  means, 
social  position,  etc.,  the  whole  concoction  is 
but  as  high  confectionery  to  a  starving  man. 
He  soon  finds  that  he  was  made  for  an  alto 
gether  different  kind  of  food."  The  man  who 
had  judged  all  things  by  the  sole  test  of 
scientific  demonstration  came  to  see  that  such 
a  test  was  not  adequate  in  the  region  of  the 
highest  truth,  truth  that  is  revealed  only  to 
the  whole  soul.  He  was  thirty  years  old 
when  he  found  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
reason  left  for  believing  in  God.  It  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  tell  the  world  the  truth. 
Later,  however,  it  began  to  appear  to  him 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  all  the  millions  of 
men  who  had  fed  their  life  upon  the  realities 
of  religion  had  been  duped.  Life  was  not 
such  a  gigantic  deception,  nor  the  human  soul 
such  a  complete  fraud.  He  would  go  back 
and  take  spiritual  evidence  on  spiritual 
questions. 

This  line  has  already  led  many  of  the  high 
est  and  most  illustrious  thinkers  in  Germany, 
France,  and  this  country  far  from  the  position 
of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Spencer.  It  is  recog- 
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nised  that  so  long  as  men  rely  on  telescope 
and  microscope  for  finding  God,  they  will  not 
find  Him.  Nor  can  they  find  the  human  soul 
by  such  means.  After  all,  what  can  the 
physical  sciences  make  of  a  mother's  love,  of 
the  great  ethical  sentiments,  of  the  mighty 
motives  that  move  men,  of  the  power  of  the 
soul  to  devote  itself  to  a  cause  ?  There  is  in 
the  mere  physical  sciences  no  measuring 
line  for  any  of  these  things,  for  any  of  life's 
greatest  realities.  How  can  one  expect  to  get 
satisfaction  regarding  the  great  totality  of 
things  on  the  basis  of  these  naturalistic  in 
quiries  ?  A  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
world  and  of  life  is  coming  to  be  recognised 
as  essential  by  the  foremost  thinkers  of  our 
time.  Eucken  even  concludes  that  we  must 
still  be  Christian.  He  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  the  old  framework  of  Christian  theology 
can  be  kept  together,  but  that  the  soul  of 
Christianity,  the  spiritual  essence  of  its  religion, 
is  the  very  thing  we  must  have  to  save  our 
modern  civilisation  from  sinking  into  mere 
outwardness  and  materialism. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  also  to  find  that 
Bergson,  who  has  not  yet  developed  his 
philosophy  into  a  theology,  is  likely  to  do  so. 
Many  who  have  hailed  Bergson  as  a  powerful 
antagonist  of  mechanical  and  materialistic 
theories  of  the  universe  have  not  been  able  to 
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find  in  him  very  definite  help  in  the  formation 
of  distinctly  religious  beliefs.  They  felt  he  was 
veering  that  way  but  had  not  quite  arrived. 
They  recognised  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to 
have  a  man  come  so  far  in  their  direction 
from  the  side  of  science  and  philosophy,  yet 
they  wished  he  could  have  come  farther. 
The  Nation  some  time  ago  published  a  letter 
from  Bergson  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  says  : 
'  The  considerations  set  forth  in  my  Essay 
on  the  immediate  facts  of  consciousness  are 
intended  to  bring  to  light  the  fact  of  liberty  ; 
those  in  Matter  and  Memory  touch  upon 
the  reality  of  spirit  ;  those  in  Creative  Evolu 
tion  present  creation  as  a  fact.  From  all  this 
there  clearly  emerges  the  idea  of  a  God, 
creator  and  free  ;  the  generator  at  once  of 
matter  and  life,  whose  creative  efforts  as  regards 
life  are  continued  through  the  evolution  of 
species  and  the  constitution  of  human  person 
ality."  It  seems  that  Bergson  is  likely  to 
adopt  a  definitely  religious  conception  of  the 
world.  It  is  significant  to  find  so  many  men 
who  have  been  great  intellectual  inquirers 
finding  their  way  along  that  path  to  the 
gate  of  God.  The  scientific  materialists  who 
think  that  the  world  can  be  interpreted  by 
mechanical  theories  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer.  "  Through  the  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,"  says  Ostwald,  in  one  of 
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the  most  recent  books  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
"  this  conception  of  scientific  materialism  was 
accepted  almost  without  opposition.  At  pre 
sent  it  is  being  more  and  more  recognised 
that  it  was  only  an  unproved  assumption, 
which  the  development  of  science  daily  proves 
to  be  untenable."  The  tide  of  thought  among 
biologists  is  flowing  away  from  the  strictly 
mechanical  theory  towards  a  psychic  concep 
tion  of  the  driving-force  in  evolution.  A  living 
thing  cannot  be  explained  by  an  analysis  of  its 
elementary  substances.  The  very  mystery  of 
its  existence,  the  power  that  binds  its  parts 
together,  that  which  makes  possible  the 
development  from  it  of  wonderful  forms  of 
energy,  escapes  the  chemical  analysis  ;  it  is 
life.  Life  is  the  director  of  all  the  physico- 
chemical  energies.  "  At  the  very  beginnings 
of  structural  life,"  says  Rolleston,  "  if  not  before 
it,  we  are  obliged  to  pass  beyond  physics  in 
order  to  comprehend  physical  phenomena." 
It  is  felt  now  that  something  much  more  than 
natural  selection  is  needed  to  account  for 
evolution.  Lamarck  and  Darwin,  Weismann 
and  Spencer, have  rendered  distinguished  services 
and  have  made  permanent  contributions  to 
knowledge,  but  they  are  proving  insufficient. 
It  is  felt  more  and  more  that  a  directive  Life  has 
been  at  work  in  Nature  ;  the  individual  thing 
was  not  of  itself,  it  was  what  it  was  by  virtue 
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of  the  action  of  the  Whole  through  it  and  upon 
it.  Rolleston  gives  us  a  striking  illustration 
to  show  a  kind  of  response  in  living  Nature 
which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  chemical  and 
physical  action  as  understood  in  the  case  of  so- 
called  dead  matter.  The  tap-root  of  a  tree 
grows  straight  down  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  drawn  that  way  by  the  pull  of  gravita 
tion  ;  the  stem  shoots  upward  ;  other  roots 
and  branches  grow  more  or  less  laterally.  New 
growth  always  takes  place  at  the  extreme  tip 
of  the  shoot  or  root.  Now,  if  you  lay  bare 
the  tap-root  and  cut  off  the  growing  tip,  Nature 
cannot  repair  that  damage  ;  no  fresh  tip  with 
vegetative  vitality  can  form  itself  on  the  scar. 
But  what  happens  ?  The  nearest  root  that 
was  growing  laterally  immediately  begins  to 
bend  down  and  take  the  place  of  the  mutilated 
tap-root.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  leading 
shoot  of  the  stem  is  nipped  off,  the  nearest 
branch  that  grows  laterally  begins  to  turn 
upwards.  No  new  chemical  or  physical  forces 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  these  branches 
or  roots,  and  yet  they  have  done  the  very  thing 
that  needed  to  be  done  to  keep  alive  the  tree. 
It  is  as  if  they  had  said,  "  Our  comrades  have 
been  disabled  ;  we  must  take  their  place,  and 
serve  the  needs  of  this  great  community  of 
roots  and  branches,  the  life  of  the  tree." 
What  these  did  is  only  explicable  by  the 
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theory  that  they  did  it  under  the  direction  of 
purposive  Life.  And  it  is  true  of  the  whole 
evolution  of  species,  that  though  much  is 
known  of  the  conditions  under  which  develop 
ment  takes  place,  the  driving-force  lies  beyond 
scientific  analysis.  But  there  is  a  growing 
certainty  on  the  point  that  nothing  is  sufficient 
of  itself  or  unto  itself ;  it  is  in  fact  conditioned 
by  the  Whole,  and  it  exists  for  the  Whole. 

Ordinary  men  need  no  longer  be  afraid  that 
they  are  out  of  harmony  with  modern  culture 
in  assuming  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
universe  and  of  life.  It  is  important  for  the 
masses  to  know  this  at  the  present  time,  be 
cause  the  influence  of  the  scientific  materialism 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  now  reaching 
them  through  the  cheap  reprints  of  books 
already  antiquated. 

Many  men  who  consider  themselves  "  very 
practical "  think  that  they  must  not  bow  at 
the  altar  of  the  Unseen.  Show  them  a  build 
ing,  and  they  need  no  argument  to  prove  its 
existence  ;  they  can  see  it,  touch  it,  measure  it. 
They  believe  in  trains  ;  they  have  travelled  in 
them  again  and  again,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  existence.  They  will  own  allegi 
ance  to  King  George  V.  though  they  may 
never  have  seen  him,  because  they  know 
people  who  have  seen  him,  and  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  in  their  minds  that  under 
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certain  circumstances  they  could  see  him  them 
selves.  The  things  they  see  and  hear  and 
touch  are  real,  and  are  the  only  things  that 
shall  have  power  over  them.  Religion  is  in 
the  air,  vague  and  unsubstantial,  and  unverifi- 
able  by  the  methods  of  proof  with  which  they 
are  acquainted.  Give  them  mountains  and 
meadows,  seas  and  rocks,  stars  and  flowers,  and 
they  will  grant  that  they  are  all  real.  But 
when  you  begin  to  claim  that  behind  all  these 
things  that  are  seen  there  is  an  Invisible 
Reality  greater  than  they,  and  especially  if 
you  say  that  this  Reality  is  Spirit,  then  you 
are  indulging  in  pure  speculation.  When  you 
go  on  to  claim  for  that  Spirit  the  central 
obedience  of  life,  and  ask  these  men  to  regard 
the  Invisible  as  the  King  at  whose  hands  we 
accept  the  privilege  and  the  task  of  life,  from 
whom  alone  we  get  sufficient  strength  for  life, 
and  who  is  the  ultimate  Judge  of  all  we  are 
and  do,  that  seems  the  very  height  of  un 
warrantable  audacity.  Yet  it  can  be  shown 
that  these  men  are  not  at  all  fair  to  themselves 
in  taking  this  position,  for  the  truth  is  they 
are  actually  living  most  of  their  life  under  the 
influence,  and  doing  most  of  the  things  they 
do  at  the  bidding,  of  invisible  powers  which 
they  can  no  more  see  or  touch  or  weigh  than 
they  can  God  Himself,  and  which  they  can  no 
more  bring  into  their  laboratory,  or  discover 
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with  telescope  or  microscope,  than  they  can 
God.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Invisible  is  King  of  human  life,  the  power 
controlling  men  even  of  the  most  materialistic 
type.  Take  your  practical  man  back  to  what 
he  calls  his  real  things,  and  test  this.  He 
thinks  the  building  is  real  because  he  can 
measure  it.  But  measurement  is  related  to 
the  idea  of  space,  which  cannot  be  measured  ; 
space  exists  in  the  mind  ;  the  idea  of  space  is 
one  of  those  invisibles  which  regulate  so  many 
things  in  this  world  ;  all  our  measurements 
depend  upon  it.  Measurement,  this  man's 
test  of  reality,  depends  upon  a  conception  of 
the  mind  which  is  not  open  to  that  sort  of 
test  at  all ;  the  validity  of  the  visible  depends 
upon  the  validity  of  the  invisible.  The  man 
believes  in  the  existence  of  the  train  to-day 
because  he  saw  it  yesterday.  But  when  he  is 
carrying  over  the  thought  of  other  days  into 
to-day  he  is  using  one  of  life's  most  mysterious 
invisible  powers,  the  power  of  memory.  The 
human  mind  is  based  on  memory.  We  may 
also  remind  him  that  the  real  train  only 
became  the  kind  of  reality  it  is  because  it 
was  first  of  all  an  invisible  reality  in  a  mind. 
It  was  first  a  desire,  then  it  became  a  thought. 
The  visible  sprang  out  of  the  invisible,  and  to 
believe  a  product  real,  and  that  which  produced 
it  unreal,  must  surely  be  unreasonable.  Nay 
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more,    this    man    must    acknowledge    that    in 
order  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  train  he 
must  believe   not   only  in   the   reality  of  the 
mind  which  conceived  it,  but  also  in  the  fact 
of  that   mind    being   a   much   greater   reality 
than   the   train  itself;    it   may  think   another 
train,  and  even  conceive  a  different  mode  of 
travelling    altogether.       It    is     impossible    to 
believe  in   the  reality  of  the  visible  without 
believing  in  the  greater  reality  of  the  invisible. 
We  may  further  ask  our  practical  man  to 
examine   himself  as   to   what  are    the   things 
which  influence  him  most.     He  goes  to  some 
kind  of  work  every  day,  goes  early  perhaps, 
and  returns  late.      He  is  often  tired  and  weary, 
and  would  give  much  to  rest  instead  of  turning 
out  in  the  morning.     But  he  will  not  allow 
himself  to  do  so  ;   he  is  persistent  at  his  task. 
Why  ?     Because   he  has  a  wife  and  children 
dependent  upon  him  at  home.     They  are  real 
beings  ;    he   can   see    them   and    touch   them. 
But   why  does   he  care  for  them  ?     Is   it   for 
what  he  can  see  of  them  that  he  really  cares  ? 
Let    the    invisible    life    leave    their    bodies  ; 
what    then  ?       To    get    the    answer    to    the 
question   as   to  why  he  cares,  he   must   enter 
the    unseen    world,    where    microscopes    and 
telescopes  and  dissecting  tables  are  of  no  use, 
where  sight  and  hearing  and  sense  of  touch  do 
not  help  in  the  least.     It  is  in  the  reality  of 
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this  unseen  world  that  what  is  called  family 
sentiment  grows  up,  that  tremendous  dynamic 
which  gives  the  man   his  energy,  his   power 
to  persevere  with  his  work  day  by  day.      Or 
perhaps  he  is  a  soldier  ;  he  has  to  charge  up 
a  hill   under  fire  ;    he  has  very  little  hope,  it 
may  be,  of  storming  the  citadel,  but  he  risks 
his  life  in  trying.     Why  ?     It  is  the  sentiment 
of  duty,  that  unseen  thing,  that  immeasurable, 
imponderable    thing,    that    gives    him    nerve 
and  determination.      He  may  be  in  a  fortress 
with  a  garrison  not  equal   to  a  tenth  of  the 
besiegers  ;    other    fortresses,    he    may    know, 
have  been  carried  by  the  enemy  one  by  one  ; 
yet  he  may  hold  out  through  weary  months 
of  privation  and  fatigue  and  sleeplessness,  by 
virtue  of  a  hope  that  relief  will  come  to  him. 
All  the  visible  signs  may  be  against  him,  but 
that   invisible   hope   helps   him   to   hold   out. 
Even  that  may  depart,  and  still  he  may  persist 
by  the  force  of  sheer  will.     It  was  once  said 
of  a  general  who  held  a  fortress  against  tre 
mendous    odds:     "The    general    must    know 
that   his   supply   of  ammunition   daily   grows 
smaller,   and   it   is   said    that  his   last   reserve 
store  of  powder  has  just  blown  up.     Neither 
that   nor  any  other   misfortune  weakens   that 
tiger  will.     He  can  but  die,  and  he  will  die, 
if  his  men  will  let  him,  defending  the  position 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  sovereign."     All  the 
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real  visible  things  on  which  men  depend  in 
war  were  diminishing — ammunition,  numbers, 
food  supply  —  but  that  invisible  will  to  en 
dure,  entrenched  in  the  invisible  feeling  of 
loyalty,  kept  the  man  at  his  post. 

We  know  what  men  have  often  done  in 
war  for  the  flag.  No  one  supposes  that  it  is 
for  the  literal  flag  they  did  it.  That  is  but 
the  symbol  of  a  sentiment  that  is  unseen,  and 
it  is  out  of  the  unseen  that  power  comes  for 
action.  The  strong  things  of  the  world  are 
not  human  constructions  of  any  kind,  neither 
engines  nor  buildings  however  powerful  ;  they 
are  not  even  the  mountains  or  the  sea.  Desires, 
sentiments,  thoughts,  ideas,  the  prayer  in  a 
man's  soul,  the  faith  that  sways  him,  the 
passion  that  burns  in  his  heart — these  are  the 
strong  things,  the  great  invisibles. 

Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  when  religion 
invites  a  man  to  put  his  trust  in  and  to  obey 
the  Unseen,  she  is  not  inviting  him  to  do 
something  to  which  he  is  totally  unaccustomed, 
something  which  contradicts  all  his  habits, 
and  flagrantly  transgresses  his  ordinary  ways  ? 
On  the  contrary,  she  is  only  asking  him  to 
carry  his  usual  procedure  into  the  highest 
realm.  He  is  for  ever  acting  under  the  power 
of  invisible  things  ;  religion  only  asks  him  to 
see  that  they  are  the  best  things.  He  often 
makes  generalisations,  and  trusts  them  :  religion 
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asks  him  to  make  the  largest  generalisation  of 
all.  This  is  of  course  a  higher  flight, — a 
bolder  venture,  if  you  like.  But  it  is  not  in 
contradiction  to  man's  ways  in  other  matters. 
Religion,  it  may  be  said,  is  trust  in  sentiment. 
What  then  ?  We  live  most  of  our  lives  for 
sentiments.  Professor  William  James,  in  his 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  says  that 
"  the  most  real  things  in  the  world  are 
personalities,  and  the  sentiments  entertained  by 
personalities."  When  we  say  that  religion  is 
a  sentiment  we  do  not  mean  that  it  belongs 
entirely  to  man.  Just  as  the  sentiment  of  love 
of  country  could  not  exist  in  the  breast  of  the 
individual  if  the  country  did  not  exist  as  well 
as  he,  so  the  sentiment  of  religion  is  rooted 
in  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  It  is  because 
God  is  real  and  man  is  real  that  this  sentiment 
can  become  the  driving-power  in  human  life. 
With  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  view 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  religion  is 
a  necessity  of  the  human  soul,  and  this  is 
because  the  soul  is  embedded  in  universal 
relations. 

No  doubt  many  suffered  a  great  shock  when 
the  discovery  was  made  that  religion  was  a 
gradual  growth,  that  religious  ideas  had  under 
gone  an  evolution  like  other  ideas,  and  that 
each  age  had  corrected  its  predecessors.  This 
was  inevitably  a  shock  to  those  who  had 
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always  believed  that  the  whole  content  of 
their  religious  beliefs  had  been  delivered  in 
final  forms  by  a  revelation  from  heaven.  From 
that  shock  we  recovered  long  ago,  finding 
things  no  less  divine  because  they  have  grown. 
It  was  possible  for  many  at  the  first  blush  of 
this  discovery  to  think  that  the  history  of 
religion  was  no  more  than  a  gradual  eman 
cipation  from  superstition  ;  but  the  thoughtful 
world  of  to-day  is  finding  that  attitude  more 
and  more  impossible.  To  some  sort  of  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  universe  men  of  science 
themselves  are  coming  ;  and  there  is  certainly 
nothing  to-day  in  the  world  of  demonstrated 
knowledge  to  put  any  sort  of  intellectual 
check  upon  the  soul  when  it  claims  liberty 
to  experience  God.  There  is  no  science  to-day 
to  bar  the  way  to  the  holy  of  holies.  On 
the  contrary,  things  in  the  world  of  knowledge 
are  favourable  to  an  attitude  of  religious 
belief.  Even  intellectual  work,  when  it  takes 
a  sufficient  area  for  its  investigation,  and 
especially  when  it  centres  its  attention  upon 
human  nature  and  takes  evidence  from  the 
spiritual  history  of  man,  tends  to  belief,  and 
brings  men  up  to  the  gate  of  God.  That  is  as 
far  as  work  which  is  mainly  intellectual  can 
carry  us.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  soul's 
experience  of  God,  which  alone  is  the  crowning 
certainty.  To  reach  this,  intellectual  work 
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must  be  recognised  as  only  a  part  of  the  full 
activity  of  the  soul.  The  point  at  which 
Romanes  arrived  through  his  reasoning  in  the 
wider  field  left  him  aware  that  there  was  a 
still  deeper  vision.  On  the  last  Easter  Day  of 
his  life  he  wrote  a  poem  which  his  wife  says 
she  could  not  omit  from  the  volume  of  Life 
and  Letters.  We  may  appropriately  insert 
it  here  : 

Amen,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant,  Lord, 
Depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word  : 
Although  mine  eyes  may  not  have  fully  seen 
Thy  great  salvation,  surely  there  has  been 
Enough  of  sorrow  and  enough  of  sight 
To  show  the  way  from  darkness  into  light  ; 
And  Thou  hast  brought  me,  through  a  wilderness  of  pain, 
To  love  the  sorest  paths  if  soonest  they  attain. 

Enough  of  sorrow  for  the  heart  to  cry — 
"  Not  for  myself,  nor  for  my  kind,  am  I ; " 
Enough  of  sight  for  reason  to  disclose, 
"The  more  I  learn  the  less  my  knowledge  grows." 
Ah,  not  as  citizens  of  this  our  sphere, 
But  aliens  militant  we  sojourn  here, 
Invested  by  the  hosts  of  Evil  and  of  Wrong, 
Till  Thou  shalt  come  again  with  all  Thine  angel  throng. 

As  Thou  hast  found  me  ready  to  Thy  call, 
Which  stationed  me  to  watch  the  outer  wall, 
And,  quitting  joys  and  hopes  that  once  were  mine, 
To  pace  with  patient  steps  this  narrow  line, 
Oh  !   may  it  be  that,  coming  soon  or  late, 
Thou  still  shalt  find  Thy  soldier  at  the  gate, 
Who  then  may  follow  Thee  till  sight  needs  not  to  prove, 
And  faith  will  be  dissolved  in  knowledge  of  Thy  love. 

There  must  be  no  decrying  of  the  intellect 
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or  of  reason  ;  they  must  both  be  used  sincerely 
and  thoroughly.  If  so  used  in  the  full  light 
of  all  the  known  facts,  they  bring  us  to  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary  of  religion.  There  they 
leave  us  waiting  for  another  guide  to  take 
us  in. 


CHAPTER    IV 

FAITH 

THE  essence  of  religious  faith  is  the  conviction 
that  the  Urge  within  us  towards  what  is  above 
and  beyond  us  in  moral  and  spiritual  excellence 
is  itself  a  movement  in  our  souls  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit  we  call  God.  This  identification  is  the 
substance  of  religious  faith.  It  carries  us  at 
once  beyond  the  boundaries  of  physiology, 
psychology,  and  sociology.  When  these  sciences 
have  had  their  full  say  they  do  not  account  for 
the  inward  Urge  of  which  we  speak.  The 
identification  that  faith  makes  of  this  inward 
Urge  with  the  Eternal  Spirit  has  in  it  an 
intellectual  element,  and  could  claim  some  in 
tellectual  sanction  ;  many  considerations  could 
be  marshalled  to  give  it  an  anchorage  in 
Reason  ;  but  its  final  sanction  is  in  the 
spiritual  consciousness  itself.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  logical  intellect  it  contains  an 
element  of  venture,  but  the  seeming  venture 
is  only  another  kind  of  touch  with  Reality. 

62 
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In  the  world  below  man  all  nature  is  ever 
conceiving  new  life  and  struggling  to  bring  it 
to  birth.  Something  has  been  at  work  in  and 
upon  what  we  call  matter  from  its  lowest 
form,  some  principle  or  force  or  spirit  giving 
it  the  character  of  never  being  at  rest,  making 
movement,  and  movement  upward,  its  funda 
mental  characteristic.  It  is  as  if  in  the  very 
lowest  form  of  matter  there  were  something 
struggling  to  express  itself  which,  in  that 
form,  could  not  find  adequate  manifestation, 
and  was  therefore  seeking  a  higher.  Bergson 
speaks  of  "  an  internal  push  which  has  carried 
life  by  more  and  more  complex  forms  to 
higher  and  higher  destiny."  There  is  some 
thing  at  work  in  the  material  universe  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
produced  in  that  universe,  something  which 
mounts  to  higher  and  higher  form,  ever  pro 
ducing  new  births,  and  even  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  material  universe  still  unsatisfied, 
still  making  its  way  towards  the  birth  of  some 
thing  higher  yet.  It  reaches  that  new  birth 
in  man.  Here  for  the  first  time  it  comes  to 
self-recognition  ;  it  has  produced  a  being  who 
can  commune  with  his  Creator,  feeling  his 
kinship  with  Him. 

Now  this  is  the  first-fruit  of  the  Spirit  ;  all 
else  that  the  Spirit  had  done  in  creation  was 
something  less  than  its  own  proper  fruit,  be- 
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cause  the  proper  fruit  of  Spirit  is  spiritual,  and 
it  is  in  man  that  the  true  spiritual  nature  first 
appears.  Men  are  the  first-fruits  proper  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  from  their  own  vantage-ground 
that  they  can  cast  an  eye  back  over  the  tedious 
processes  of  creation  and  discern  that  it  was 
Spirit  that  had  been  at  work  all  along, 
building  for  Himself,  as  it  were,  temporary 
tabernacles,  in  mineral,  in  vegetable,  in  animal, 
until  at  last  He  reared  His  temple  of  the  human 
soul.  Here,  we  might  think,  is  a  resting-place 
for  the  creative  Spirit ;  now  the  perpetual 
movement  and  yearning  upward  will  cease. 
Far  from  it.  The  testimony  of  spiritual  ex 
perience  along  the  ages  denies  this.  Paul's 
words  are  still  true  :  "  Ourselves  also  which 
have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit,  even  we  our 
selves  groan  within  ourselves."  Man  feels 
himself  in  the  presence  of  something  higher 
than  his  actual  realised  life,  towards  which  he 
must  climb  if  he  is  to  be  himself.  It  is  only 
by  climbing  beyond  himself  that  he  can  be 
himself.  It  is  his  distinguishing  characteristic 
that  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  attained 
level,  but  must  always  make  for  a  higher  ; 
his  impulse  is  ever  to  transcend  his  actual 
world  ;  his  supreme  demand  is  for  a  higher 
life  than  his  own,  which  will  yet  become 
truly  his. 

This  reaching  out  beyond  the  realised  self 
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may  be  noted  in  the  search  for  knowledge. 
No  attained  knowledge  brings  with  it  the  sense 
of  a  resting-place.  It  is  never  in  the  nature 
of  a  terminus  ;  as  soon  as  one  gets  to  it  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  station  on  an  onward  road. 
The  mind  slackens  in  its  interest  in  things 
known,  and  turns  to  the  unknown  for  fresh 
fields  of  conquest. 

Now,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  this  conquest 
does  not  consist  merely  in  gathering  more 
information,  in  collecting  more  facts.  The 
mind  of  man  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing  and 
hearing,  with  reporting  and  tabulating.  It 
insists  upon  constructing  and  interpreting  what 
it  finds,  and  upon  creating  an  ideal  world  out 
of  the  world  of  fact  and  actuality.  This  means 
a  higher  world  than  that  of  given  reality.  This 
is  why  there  came  to  be  a  branch  of  thought 
called  "  metaphysics."  The  physical  sciences 
see  the  earth  and  the  sky  and  all  their  various 
facts  and  phenomena  ;  but  metaphysics  is  the 
study  of  what  lies  behind,  beyond,  above  all 
these  things,  that  must  be  their  foundation  and 
their  meaning.  It  was  because  the  mind  of 
man,  by  its  very  nature,  made  for  this  "beyond," 
this  "  higher,"  that  such  a  study  came  into 
existence. 

Art  is  due  to  the  same  impulse.  It  is  a 
great  testimony  to  the  fact  that  man  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  world  which  is  given  to 
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him  :  he  insists  upon  creating  another.1     He 
begins    early,   and    in   his  childhood    imposes 
his  own  inner  world  of  fancy  upon  the  actual 
object  presented  to  the  eye.     The  teddy-bear 
in  the  child's  mind  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  teddy-bear  in  its  hands  ;  the  teddy- 
bear  of  the  mind  is  a  creation,  higher  than  the 
object  seen  and   handled.     In   the   same   way 
the  child-man,  the  primitive,  is  something  of 
an  artist.    He  marks  his  body  in  order  to  create, 
as  he  thinks,  something  higher  in  the  world 
of  beauty  than  actually  exists.     Primitive  art 
shows  the  outspring  of  the  human  soul  towards 
an  ideal  world,  very  rude  of  course,  but  also 
very  real.     More  advanced  art  is  a  movement 
of  the  same  impulse  ;  it  expresses  man's  bent 
for  creation,  the  creation   of  something   new, 
something  higher  than  given  reality.     We  are 
not  content  with  the  most  beautiful  landscape  ; 
we  long  to  be  able  to  idealise  it  in  art.     Is 
not  the  landscape  itself  infinitely  better  than 
the  painting  ?     No,  the  painting  is  in  a  higher 
world  ;  it  represents  a  movement  of  the  mind 
of  man  out  of  the  actual  into  the  ideal,  the 
climb  of  the  soul  to  the  higher  life.     Art  is  a 
great  escape  of  soul  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  actual,  the  material,  and  the  given,  into 
the  higher   realm  of  the  ideal,  the  spiritual, 
and  the  creational. 

1  See  Boutroux,  The  Beyond  that  is  Within. 
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Again,  consider  the  social  reformer.  Why 
does  he  want  to  change  things  ?  Into  con 
formity  with  what  does  he  wish  to  bring 
them  ?  With  an  ideal  world  into  which  he 
has  been  led,  with  a  city  of  God  which  he 
has  seen  in  vision.  It  is  characteristic  of 
human  action  and  of  human  longing  that  it 
endeavours  to  outstrip  itself.  It  is  not  content 
with  a  mere  beyond  ;  it  aims  at  what  is  higher 
and  better. 

There  is  a  kind  of  "  beyond  "  presupposed 
in  the  things  we  observe.  In  a  sense  every 
thing  suggests  an  infinite.  One  cannot  think 
of  a  limit  without  thinking  of  something 
beyond  it ;  nor  can  one  think  of  that  ending 
without  another  beyond,  and  so  on  infinitely. 
We  cannot  think  of  our  garden  wall  and  con 
fine  the  mind  to  the  garden  that  is  enclosed  ; 
the  wall  necessarily  suggests  space  beyond 
itself  as  well  as  space  within,  and  that  would 
be  the  same  however  far  you  pushed  the  wall 
out.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  the  limited  in 
volves  the  idea  of  the  unlimited.  It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  number.  Any  number 
suggests  a  previous  number  and  a  succeeding 
number,  and  there  is  no  end  in  either  direction. 
Here  again  we  have  the  limited  involving 
the  idea  of  the  unlimited,  the  finite  suggesting 
the  infinite,  and  being  presupposed  by  it. 
But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  infinite  with  which 
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man  can  be  satisfied,  as  Boutroux  has  so  ably 
shown.  It  amounts  only  to  endless  repetition, 
and  there  is  no  satisfaction  for  the  soul  in  that  : 
what  man  wants  is  not  merely  a  "  more,"  but 
a  "  higher  "  and  a  "  better."  No  discovery  of 
other  worlds  more  or  less  like  this — worlds 
that  would  come  within  our  sensible  experi 
ence — could  bring  us  this  satisfaction.  No 
addition  to  present  actuality,  if  the  addition  is 
of  the  same  kind,  could  constitute  for  us  what 
we  need.  If  we  think  of  the  life  after  death, 
the  mere  idea  of  continued  existence  gives  no 
satisfaction  ;  the  only  satisfaction  would  be  in 
the  idea  of  progress,  which  involved  constant 
new  creation.  What  the  soul  wants  is  not 
mere  continuance  and  repetition  ;  it  lives  in 
aspiration  ;  it  is  made  for  climbing  ;  it  yearns 
for  the  heights,  and  there  must  be  height  after 
height,  world  beyond  world. 

Now  the  crucial  question  is  :  Is  this 
"higher"  a  reality,  or  is  it  only  a  dream  of 
the  imagination  ?  If  the  latter,  it  means  that 
man's  highest  life  is  reduced  to  fraud  and 
delusion.  For  this  upward  reaching  towards 
the  higher  is  the  motive  power  of  all  progress  ; 
it  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  action  and 
volition  ;  and  to  say  that  there  is  no  "  higher" 
to  reach  unto,  that  it  only  exists  in  imagination, 
is  to  stamp  human  life  as  a  great  delusion,  and 
also  the  universe  in  which  it  finds  its  being. 
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It  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  to  recognise  that 
our  innate  yearning  towards  this  "  higher  "  is 
the  movement  of  that  "  Higher  "  itself  within 
us.     Some  have  made  the  attempt  to  explain  it 
as  consisting  only  of  a  social  ideal  or  standard  ; 
they  adopt  the  sociological  explanation.    They 
would  explain  moral  endeavour  as  the  effort  of 
the    individual   to   conform    to   the  collective 
demand  of  society  ;  in  other  words,  the  only 
"  higher "    for    the    individual    is    the     social 
conscience,  and  his  sense  of  duty  is  merely  the 
social  demand  voicing  itself  in  him.     Is  that  so? 
Boutrouxhas  pointed  out  again,  on  this  question, 
that  we  have  only  to  consider  the  leaders  of  re 
form  to  see  that  the  sociological  explanation  does 
not   hold.     Their   society   was   against  them  ; 
there  was  no  social  conscience  demanding  the 
reform  they  advocated  ;  they  had  to  create  the 
demand,  and  for  a  time  to  tread  the  winepress 
alone  ;    worse  than    that,   they    had    to    fight 
society  at  every    point,  and  very    often    they 
died  as  martyrs,  and    left  society    to    find   its 
way    through  bloodshed  and  through  toil  to 
recognise    at    last    the    value    of  their    ideals. 
Leaders    in    spiritual    life  have    fared    in    the 
same  way.     Prophets  have  often  been  lonely  ; 
Jesus  was  obliged  to  pray  alone  in  Gethsemane  ; 
the  spiritual  idealists  at   best  have   been  able 
to    form    small   groups    and  have   felt    them 
selves  to  be    in    an   alien    world  ;    it  was    by 
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faith  in  something  higher  than  society  had 
realised  that  they  were  able  to  make  for  "  the 
city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God."  Many  of  these  "  died  in 
faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but 
having  seen  them  and  greeted  them  from  afar, 
and  having  confessed  that  they  were  strangers 
and  pilgrims  in  the  earth."  It  was  not  the 
collective  social  conscience  that  gave  them 
their  ideals  ;  in  the  society  of  their  day  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims.  And  how 
wonderfully  do  these  old  words  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  strike  the  truth  :  "  For  they 
that  say  such  things  make  it  manifest  that  they 
are  seeking  after  a  country  of  their  own  " — a 
country  which  their  own  souls  have  glimpsed 
in  moments  of  vision,  a  country  whence  voices 
have  declared  that  their  souls  belonged  to  it, 
a  country  that  hath  rung  down  upon  them 
invitation  and  summons  onward  and  upward 
to  the  life  that  is  higher  than  they.  And 
again  :  "  If  indeed  they  had  been  mindful  of 
that  country  from  which  they  went  out,  they 
would  have  had  opportunity  to  return " — if 
their  concern  and  care  had  been  for  the  social 
standards  of  the  people  about  them  they  could 
have  returned  to  those  standards  ;  it  when 
they  were  persecuted,  or  only  opposed,  they 
had  been  careful  merely  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  social  conscience,  they  might  have  done 
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it,  but  they  could  not  have  been  reformers. 
"  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that 
is,  a  heavenly."  It  is  this  word  "  better," 
"  higher,"  that  stamps  its  real  character  on 
the  moral  and  spiritual  history  of  mankind. 
No  one  can  study  moral  and  spiritual  progress 
and  find  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  an  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  adapt  himself 
to  society.  It  is  always  the  outcome  of  a 
desire  for  something  better  than  actual  society 
offers,  or  even  seems  to  want.  In  other  words, 
forward  souls  have  been  drawn  forward  by 
something  ahead  of  them,  something  above 
them.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  their  faith 
to  recognise  this  as  the  movement  in  their 
souls  of  the  creative  Spirit  of  God.  The 
testimony  of  the  religious  consciousness  along 
the  ages  is  that  man  is  in  contact,  in  relation, 
vital  and  effective,  with  a  Being  greater  than 
himself — the  source  of  all  good,  of  all  truth,  of 
all  beauty,  and  of  all  strength.  This  is  how 
faith  speaks  :  "  We  know  that  we  are  of  God." 
"  We  are  His  workmanship."  "  Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessing 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ."  "  Even  when 
we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins  He 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ." 
"  God,  even  our  Father,  hath  loved  us,  and 
hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation  and  good 
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hope  through  grace."  "  Of  His  own  will 
begat  He  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we 
should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  His  creatures." 
Here  is  the  consciousness  that  this  impulse  for 
the  higher  had  not  come  to  the  writers  from 
the  world  cognised  by  their  senses,  but  had 
sprung  from  the  will  of  the  Eternal,  and  came 
through  His  word  of  truth  to  be  a  power  in 
them  to  change  the  world  of  fact  and  actuality  ; 
that  their  own  lives,  indeed,  should  become 
the  prophecy  of  a  new  creation  on  the  fields 
of  human  existence — they  were  to  be  only  the 
first-fruits  of  His  creation. 

It  is  from  this  faith  that  religion  gets  its 
power.  This  is  why  a  genuine  religious  con 
viction  is  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world,  the 
consciousness  of  being  on  the  higher  rock,  upon 
a  foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken,  in  a  refuge 
that  cannot  be  invaded.  Here  it  sings  its  song, 
and  rings  out  its  challenge  to  the  world  that 
nothing  can  separate  it  from  the  hold  of  God. 
In  a  world  of  change  the  religious  man  is 
linked  to  the  unchanging.  In  this  way  it  is 
the  function  of  faith  to  read  the  meaning  of 
spiritual  aspiration  as  the  continuation  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  sphere  of  that  same  upward 
tendency  which  we  noticed  in  the  world  below 
man.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  produced  a 
spiritual  nature  in  alliance  with  a  material  body, 
and  in  an  environment  which  limits  it,  and 
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hampers  it,  and  sometimes  corrupts  it,  in  a 
world  where  there  are  so  many  deflecting  in 
fluences,  where  the  spiritual  nature  could  even 
disgrace  itself,  could  behave  unworthily  of  its 
high  origin  and  of  its  glorious  destiny.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  creative  Spirit  to  go  on  work 
ing  within  His  spiritual  creation  to  cleanse  and 
perfect  and  redeem.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  spirit 
to  recognise  the  heights  of  excellence  which  it 
has  not  yet  attained,  to  conceive  ideals  not  yet 
realised,  and  to  register  with  acute  agony  its  own 
lapses  or  falls.  So,  man  has  much  to  do  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  true  spiritual  universe,  to  clear 
himself  of  the  things  that  drag  him  down  ;  he 
must  learn  to  spread  his  wings  for  higher  flight ; 
he  belongs  to  a  larger  world  than  he  sees. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  the  history  of  man. 
And  it  is  the  essence  of  faith  to  recognise  it 
as  the  work  of  God.  Faith  accepts  the  upward 
demand  in  man's  nature  as  the  pressure  of  the 
Infinite  Life  within  and  upon  it.  The  "  internal 
push  "  which  Bergson  finds  working  through 
the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  is  reinforced 
in  man  by  his  recognition  of  it  as  Spirit,  and 
by  the  communion  that  becomes  possible 
between  the  creative  Spirit  and  himself.  By 
cultivating  this  communion  man  can  deepen, 
enrich,  and  enlarge  his  life  so  much  that  the 
first-fruits  of  the  spiritual  consciousness  itself 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  poverty  compared 
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with  the  fulness  of  life  reached  through  the 
Spirit's  pentecostal  manifestations.  It  is  be 
cause  man  is  already  born  of  God  that  he 
must  be  born  again  and  again  into  the  higher 
ranges  of  being.  It  is  a  tremendous  discovery 
that  man  makes  when  he  recognises  the  up 
ward  urge  in  his  own  nature  as  the  striving 
Spirit  of  the  Eternal  Himself.  All  great  life 
becomes  possible  to  him  from  that  moment. 
This  is  the  heavenly  vision,  and  if  only  he  will 
not  be  disobedient  to  it  he  will  go  on  to  ex 
periences  so  much  richer  that  even  this  dis 
covery  itself  will  appear  to  him  only  as  a  birth, 
a  beginning.  The  path  of  the  spiritual  son  of 
God  is  to  be  in  a  light  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  created  spirit 
consciously  links  itself  to,  and  cherishes  union 
with,  the  uncreated  Spirit.  "  The  Spirit 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God."  "The  Spirit  also 
helpeth  our  infirmities."  He  pours  the  ful 
ness  of  His  life  into  ours.  To  know  this  is  to 
know  that  the  fulness  of  Christ  is  ours  to 
attain  unto. 

By  this  hope  we  are  saved.  When  we 
know  that  it  is  God  who  is  working  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure,  then 
we  shall  manfully  work  out  our  own  salvation. 
Then,  too,  we  shall  not  despair  in  the  face  of 
difficulties;  we  shall  be  "confident  that  He 
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who  hath  begun  the  good  work  in  us  will 
perfect  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  When 
we  know  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  we 
know,  too,  that  we  are  heirs  of  God,  destined 
for  a  divine  life,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ  ; 
we  get  "  the  rapture  of  the  forward  view." 
The  spiritual  consciousness  which  in  man  is 
the  first-fruit  of  the  Spirit  will  come  to  crises, 
to  times  of  great  expansion  in  which  life  takes 
a  leap  to  a  higher  plane,  as  it  did  in  men  when 
they  saw  Christ  in  Jesus,  as  it  did  in  the  disciples 
of  Christ  when  they  reached  Pentecost ;  then 
the  great  Spirit  reaps  the  harvest  of  spirituality 
in  human  life.  Men  exclaim,  "  We  are  His 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good 
works  "  — "  created  "  ;  men  felt  as  if  the  vision 
of  Christ  had  given  them  a  new  humanity — 
"created  for  good  works."  "Quickened  together 
with  Him  " — it  was  the  probe,  the  thrust  of 
the  living  Spirit.  "  Saved  by  grace  " — by  that 
love  of  God  which  leads  into  all  good,  and 
raises  life  into  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus  here  and  now.  This  new  life  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  It  is  a  life  of  heavenly  places, 
heavenly  experiences.  We  know  these  when 
we  know  "the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
That  Spirit  who  has  been  at  work  through 
all  creation,  and  came  to  His  first -fruit  in 
our  spiritual  consciousness,  is  now  realised  in 
fellowship,  in  communion,  in  working  together 


with  us  for  still  more  glorious  creations  of 
divine  perfection,  and  His  work  will  continue, 
changing  man  from  glory  to  glory  till  he  is 
perfect  as  his  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

How  great  would  be  the  gain  to  character 
did  man  but  realise  in  this  way  the  full 
religious  implications  of  his  moral  convictions 
and  his  spiritual  intuitions  ;  could  he  see  that 
by  holding  fast  to  the  truth  he  places  himself 
in  the  hold  of  God,  that  by  keeping  to  the 
right  he  is  himself  being  kept  by  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  the  Universal  Soul  of  righteousness. 
Vital  morality  does  involve  religious  faith. 
Unless  it  be  believed  that  man's  nature  must 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  end  not  yet 
achieved  in  human  life,  a  purpose  larger  than 
life  itself,  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  basis  for 
moral  valuations,  no  reason  for  discrimination 
between  "right"  and  "wrong."  If  man  be 
regarded  as  the  mere  product  of  blind  evolu 
tionary  forces,  all  desires  and  impulses  appear 
ing  in  his  nature  have  an  equal  claim  to  respect. 
If  evolution  be  a  purely  naturalistic  process, 
one  of  its  products  in  man  must  be  of  equal 
value  with  another — the  carnal  desire  with 
the  spiritual  aspiration.  Can  any  man  grant 
that  this  is  so  ?  His  own  nature  immediately 
protests.  The  supremacy  of  truth  and  right 
is  for  him  a  first  fact — it  announces  itself. 

Man  is  a  divine  creation.      It  is  God  who 
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has  ever  been  and  is  still  working  through 
Nature  to  produce  man.  Hence  the  fact  that 
man  looks  instinctively  towards  ideal  ends,  and 
derives  from  them  his  own  significance.  He 
is  more  governed  by  aspirations  than  by  ante 
cedents,  is  more  a  producer  than  a  product, 
more  a  father  of  the  future  than  a  child  of 
the  past.  In  his  nature  are  signs  of  a  purpose 
not  yet  fully  accomplished,  a  goal  towards 
which  he  must  press  with  all  the  force  of 
moral  will,  an  ideal  which  demands  the 
enlistment  of  all  his  best  powers  and  finest 
consecrations.  This  is  the  divine  meaning  of 
life.  To  believe  this  is  to  possess  a  religious 
faith.  Realising  this,  we  are  believing  in 
God,  regarding  this  truth  as  His  revelation 
and  placing  ourselves  in  communication  with 
a  source  of  strength  sufficient  to  give  us  the 
spiritual  victory.  There  is  no  sufficient 
strength  for  goodness  against  all  odds,  and  for 
the  long  run,  unless  we  believe  that  the  effort 
to  be  good  is  a  coming  into  line  with  the 
Supreme  Force,  the  Supreme  Power,  the 
Supreme  Intention  in  the  universe.  All 
moral  efforts  would  be  futile  if  that  were 
not  the  truth.  "  If  the  Lord  build  not  the 
house  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it."  A 
local,  material  house,  if  it  is  to  stand,  must  be 
built  in  harmony  with  universal  physical  laws  ; 
not  even  the  smallest  hut  can  stand  except  in 
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that  harmony.  It  is  the  same  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life.  If  the  Lord  build  not  the 
house,  if  the  universal  is  not  entering  into 
our  action  and  confirming  it,  it  is  not  of 
permanent  validity.  If  moral  and  spiritual 
aspiration  were  against  the  universal  spiritual 
nature  of  the  world,  it  would  be  futile.  To 
believe  it  is  not  so  is  the  essence  of  religious 
faith. 

It  will  be  asked  whether  this  faith  involves 
belief  in  a  "  personal  "  God.  The  great 
stumbling-block  to  a  large  number  of  people 
to-day  is  what  is  called  the  "  personality  "  of 
God.  They  cannot  realise  it.  Personality,  as 
we  conceive  it,  is  probably  an  entirely  inade 
quate  category  in  which  to  think  of  God, 
and  those  who  are  not  able  to  use  it  are 
not  necessarily  irreligious,  and  not  necessarily 
without  very  strong  religious  faith.  Speaking 
with  one  of  the  most  religious  men  I  know, 
I  said  to  him,  "  I  want  to  put  to  you  a 
question,  and  I  want  you  to  answer  it 
without  regard  to  any  theories  or  any  books, 
or  any  philosophy  even  of  your  own  ;  I  want 
you  to  come  as  near  the  raw  material  of 
experience  as  you  possibly  can.  The  question 
is  this  :  Does  the  Divine,  in  your  experience, 
approach  you  as  personal  ?  Does  it  come  to 
you  in  the  personal  form  ?  Do  you  feel  in 
your  intense  religious  moments  as  if  there 
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were  another  person  in  communication  with 
you  ?  "  His  answer  was,  "  No.  The  nearest 
analogy  that  I  can  find  is  this.  Suppose  I 
were  on  a  mountain  top  breathing  the  ex 
hilarating  air,  bathed  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
wondrous  light,  it  would  have  a  wonderful 
uplifting  influence  that  would  penetrate  body 
and  spirit.  Nobody  could  persuade  me  that 
it  was  not  so  ;  I  should  have  the  proof  in 
myself.  Something  like  that  is  my  highest 
religious  experience.  The  Divine  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  soul,  it  is  the  light  of  my 
world,  it  is  life-giving  power  to  my  spirit.  I 
feel  the  uplift  of  the  great  assurances,  and  I 
grow  certain  of  the  Eternal  Good."  In  further 
conversation  I  said  to  him  :  "  Now  that  is  your 
religious  experience.  You  know  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  in  your  life,  and  though  it  does  not 
come  to  you  in  the  personal  form,  when  you 
reflect  upon  it  and  think  it  out,  you  would 
say,  would  you  not,  that  the  Divine  Reality 
which  lights  and  empowers,  and  revivifies 
your  spirit,  and  is  to  you  the  one  source  of 
strength,  must  contain  in  itself  the  equivalents, 
and  much  more  than  the  equivalents,  of  what 
we  call  personality  ?  "  He  agreed  that  it  was 
so.  "  So  you  can  pray  to  your  God,  and  have 
communion  with  Him  ?  "  "  Certainly  I  can." 
In  the  special  experience  itself  he  did  not  feel 
the  presence  of  God  to  be  a  concrete  individual 
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presence  as  if  another  person  were  there,  but 
he  felt  intensely  that  the  world  which  then 
enveloped  him  was  a  living  spiritual  world, 
it  surrounded  him  like  an  atmosphere,  it 
penetrated  him  like  light,  it  burned  in  his 
heart  like  fire,  it  cleansed  like  a  purifying 
stream.  The  word  "  person "  would  seem 
too  small  to  describe  it.  Every  person  we 
know  is  a  limited  life,  but  this  seemed 
universal.  It  is  an  experience  higher  than 
that  of  prayer  in  the  sense  of  petition. 

Wordsworth  once  described  an  experience 
on  a  bold  headland,  when  the  sun  rose  and 
bathed  the  world  in  light.  He  looked— 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  gladness  lay 

Beneath  him  : — Far  and  wide  the  clouds  were  touched, 

And  in  their  silent  faces  could  be  read 

Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none, 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy  ;  his  spirit  drank 

The  spectacle  ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 

All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 

His  animal  being  ;  in  them  did  he  live, 

And  by  them  did  he  live  ;  they  were  his  life. 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  was  not  :  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request  ; 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 

That  made  him  ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love  ! 

That  is  an  experience  of  God  in  which 
praying  and  praise  as  exercises,  and  in  which 
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thinking  concretely,  are  left  behind.  To 
speak  of  God  as  another  person  there  with  him 
would  be  to  belittle  God  ;  He  was  much  more 
than  that  ;  the  poet  felt  himself  to  be  in  God, 
and  God  in  him  ;  it  was  perfect  communion 
and  blessedness  and  love.  When,  however,  in 
a  less  rapt  experience,  thought  is  once  more 
active,  it  may  call  for  the  category  of  person 
ality,  and  because  we  are  living  on  the  plane 
of  personality  we  may  think  and  speak  to  God 
as  a  person.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  do  so, 
because  it  is  the  highest  term  within  the 
range  of  our  intellectual  life,  and  because  we 
are  sure  that  it  does  not  signify  too  much,  but 
only  too  little.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  God  sees  us,  though  sight  with  God 
must  be  a  very  different  thing  from  anything 
we  can  mean  by  sight.  We  use  the  word 
because  we  cannot  find  a  better.  We  need  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  God  knows,  though  the 
knowledge  of  God  must  be  something  utterly 
different  from  what  we  mean  by  knowledge. 
A  mind  that  knows  all  is  a  sort  of  mind  that 
we  cannot  even  conceive.  Knowledge  with 
us  is  built  upon  information  ;  intelligence  is 
serial.  It  must  be  quite  different  with  the 
Infinite  Being.  We  speak  of  God  as  thinking, 
but  His  thinking  cannot  be  like  any  thinking 
we  do.  His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts, 
nor  His  ways  as  our  ways  ;  they  are  higher, 
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as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth.  We 
need  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  a  personal  God, 
because  we  are  only  giving  to  our  God  the 
highest  term  of  our  own  being,  and  we  know 
that  this  cannot  be  too  much  ;  it  must  be  less 
than  the  truth.  Any  comfort  any  one  may  have 
in  the  thought  of  God  as  a  person  he  may 
certainly  keep  ;  for  if  God  is  not  a  person  in 
the  sense  of  a  limited  being  who  gets  his 
information  by  degrees,  who  cannot  be  every 
where  at  once  ;  if  He  is  not  a  person  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  persons,  He  is  more  than 
a  person.  Everything  of  value  in  personality 
is  there,  and  more.  If  one  would  say  that  he 
needs  guidance  and  communion,  a  God  to 
turn  to  in  the  day  of  trouble,  of  whom  he 
can  make  requests,  to  whom  he  can  pray,  and 
that  in  connection  with  all  these  his  mind  turns 
towards  a  person.  Well,  let  it  do  so  ;  the 
thought  is  not  too  high,  it  is  only  too  low. 
God  is  guide,  He  is  the  answerer  of  prayer, 
He  is  the  invisible  companion,  He  is  all  these 
in  a  higher  and  fuller  way  than  we  can  possibly 
conceive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  cannot 
think  of  a  personal  God,  one  may  feel  a 
Greater.  No  doubt,  at  the  consummation  of 
the  religious  life  there  will  be  no  praying, 
no  requests  to  make,  and  no  praising,  but 
only  the  consciousness  of  God  as  fulness 
of  life  for  ever  more.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
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meaning  of  the  seer  when  he  says  that  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  he  saw  no  temple.     Certainly 
there  are  moments  of  religious  experience  in 
this  earthly  life  that  seem  to  prophesy  this.     In 
the  present  writer's  own  life,  the  one  experience 
that  stands  out  to  him  as  the  intensest  realisa 
tion  of  God,  the  one  time  for  which  he  would 
willingly  sacrifice  everything  else  that  has  come 
to  him  in  life,  was  a  time  in  which  he  was  not 
aware  of  God  as  another  person,  and  in  which 
he  offered  no  praise,  and  made  no  request,  and 
felt  no  inclination  to  pray.     He  did  not  want 
to  ask  for  anything,  simply  because  he  felt  he 
had  everything.     God  and  heaven  were  all  his 
own.     When   after   that   he   read  those   lines 
already  quoted  from  Wordsworth,  he  perfectly 
understood  them  by  the  light  of  that  experi 
ence.     The  words  of  Paul,  too,  "  All  things  are 
yours,"  came  to  the  mind  with  great  vividness. 
But  such  experiences  in  this  life  are  very  rare, 
and  in    some   cases   they   are   never    repeated. 
In    the    intervals    our    more   normal   mind   is 
active,  and  our  experience  is  less  rich  ;    then 
prayer  is  necessary  and  praise  is   a   help,  and 
the   mind   has  to  use   the   ordinary   terms    in 
speaking    of    God.       We    need   not    hesitate, 
because  the   best  we  can  say  will  fall  below 
the  truth. 

We  believe  strongly  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
without  pretending  to  know  how  it  works.    We 
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believe,  for  example,  that  to  gather  our  loved 
ones  into  our  most  sacred  thoughts  every 
night  before  going  to  sleep,  and  if  any  of  them 
are  far  away,  then  in  our  secret  heart  to  name 
the  distant  and  the  dear  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
have  broken  loose  from  the  holy  bonds  of  the 
life  we  would  have  them  live,  still  to  include 
them  in  the  prayer — we  believe  that  all  this  is 
not  only  a  great  comfort,  and  help,  and  strength 
to  ourselves,  but  also  a  great  help  to  them,  even 
though  they  do  not  know  we  are  doing  it. 
We  cannot  tell  how  it  works,  but  it  does 
work,  and  "  more  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of." 

So  we  would  say  to  any  man  that  he  may 
think  of  God  in  the  way  which  helps  him 
most,  and  that  the  very  fact  that  it  helps  him 
proves  it  substantially  true.  It  may  be  form 
ally  wrong,  it  is  sure  to  be  inadequate,  and  the 
truth  will  be  a  greater  and  a  grander  thing  than 
any  of  his  thoughts.  If  Professor  Eucken 
prefers  the  term  "Godhead"  to  "God,"  in 
order  to  avoid  the  limitations  of  personality, 
and  if  some  simple  believer  prefers  to  cry 
"  Father,"  because  it  feels  nearer  and  warmer, 
both  may  be  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  of 
the  Divine  Reality.  The  great  thing  is  that 
we  should  realise  ourselves  in  the  hold  of  this 
larger  life,  this  supreme  Purpose,  which  is 
unfolding  in  the  universe  ;  that  we  should  see 
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that  this  is  the  implication  of  our  moral  con 
victions  ;  that  a  belief  in  goodness  implies 
this,  and  is  itself  an  incipient  religion  ;  and 
that,  having  recognised  this,  we  should  with  a 
fuller  heart  become  the  conscious  agents  of 
that  great  Purpose,  brave  enough  to  own  it, 
courageous  to  confess  it  without  fearing  any 
consequences  whatsoever.  The  real  strength 
of  a  moral  belief  only  emerges  when  it  is  seen 
to  involve  belief  in  God.  The  soul's  recogni 
tion  of  this  is  its  faith.  Let  man  reflect  upon 
the  presence  of  an  ideal  in  his  life,  the  mystery 
of  the  power  to  look  above  and  beyond  ;  let 
him  reflect  on  the  fact  that  this  ideal  is  with 
out  limit,  that  it  claims  him  for  unmeasured 
distances,  for  unsealed  heights,  for  things 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
the  heart  of  man  conceived  ;  let  him  realise 
that  the  highest  meaning  of  his  individual 
existence  is  not  individual  but  universal,  not  in 
time  but  in  eternity. 

The  reason  why  our  individual  existence  is 
often  so  mysterious  to  us  is  that  we  cannot  put 
ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  universal 
which  alone  explains  it.  This  is  why  the 
Psalmist  says  that  God  knows  him  altogether, 
but  that  such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful 
for  him  ;  he  cannot  attain  unto  it.  We  cannot 
know  as  God  knows,  but  the  wonderful  thing 
is  that  we  have  the  idea  of  the  God  who 
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knows,  and  that  we  may  have  the  experience 
of  a  felt  relation  to  Him.  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  in  an  article  in  The  Hibbert  'Journal  for 
July  1913,  says  :  "The  current  of  the  world 
has  its  boundaries,  otherwise  it  could  have 
no  existence  ;  but  its  meaning  is  not  in  its 
boundaries,  which  are  fixed,  but  in  its  move 
ment,  which  is  towards  perfection."  He  takes 
the  illustration  of  the  river.  There  must  be 
banks  to  restrict  the  water  or  there  would 
be  no  river  ;  but  the  banks  are  not  the  mean 
ing  of  the  river,  the  river  itself  is  a  movement 
towards  the  sea.  In  the  same  way  the  towing- 
rope  binds  a  boat,  but  the  bondage  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  towing-rope  ;  its  meaning  is 
to  be  found  in  the  drawing  forward  of  the 
boat.  He  insists  that  we  must  never  forget 
when  we  think  of  imperfection  that  it  is  not 
a  static  thing,  not  a  permanency,  it  is  some 
thing  that  is  always  moving,  always  being 
shed  ;  what  appears  as  imperfect  is  simply  an 
imperfect  manifestation  of  the  perfect,  and 
therefore  the  imperfect  is  always  shifting, 
because  life  is  going  on.  "  Man  has  found 
out  the  great  paradox  that  what  is  limited  is 
not  imprisoned  within  its  limits  ;  it  is  ever 
moving,  thus  shedding  its  finitude  every 
moment.  In  fact,  imperfection  is  not  a 
negation  of  perfection  ;  finitude  is  not  contra 
dictory  of  infinity.  It  is  completeness  mani- 
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fested  in  parts,  infinity  revealed  within 
bounds."  When  we  get  to  the  heart  of  life 
we  feel  the  presence  everywhere  of  this  infinite 
and  universal.  This  is  the  power  that  Blake 
sang  of: 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 

And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower  ; 
Hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 

And  eternity  in  an  hour. 

When  we  see  this,  then  we  see  that  life's 
negations  and  imperfections  and  failures  are 
not  the  real  things  at  all  ;  the  real  thing  is 
the  life  itself  which  is  moving  through  them 
to  fuller  and  better  things — this  is  the  great 
reality,  for  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  life  of  God. 
Human  life  shows  us  that  this  is  so,  when 
it  is  not  influenced  by  a  wrong  way  of  thinking. 
To  use  again  one  of  Tagore's  illustrations  : 
What  does  a  little  child  trying  to  walk  care 
about  the  number  of  times  he  falls,  and  about 
the  number  of  his  successes  ?  Is  there  not  an 
eagerness,  an  impetus  of  joy,  a  sort  of  prophecy 
within  him  that  discounts  the  failures  and 
reckons  on  victory  ?  He  seems  to  say  :  "  The 
falls  are  nothing,  the  failures  are  by  the  way, 
I  mean  to  walk  and  I  will."  The  child  is  not 
oppressed  by  theories  about  life,  by  pessimistic 
views  superficially  manufactured  ;  he  is  letting 
life  express  itself  naturally,  and  this  is  what  it 
says  :  "  Failures  are  nothing,  falls  are  tern- 
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porary,  power  is  coming,  strength  can  be 
acquired,  victory  is  mine  ;  "  this  is  its  language 
when  we  keep  it  clear  of  morbid  thoughts. 
As  Tagore  says,  "  Within  us,  we  have  a  hope 
which  always  walks  in  front  of  our  present 
narrow  experience  ;  it  is  an  undying  faith  in 
the  infinite  in  us  ;  it  will  never  accept  any  of 
our  disabilities  as  a  permanent  fact  ;  it  sets  no 
limit  to  its  scope  ;  it  dares  to  assert  that  man 
has  his  oneness  with  God,  and  its  wildest 
dreams  become  true  every  day."  The  most 
wonderful  thing  about  man's  life  is  that  while 
everything  about  him  is  imperfect,  and  all  his 
feelings  and  even  motives  are  mixed,  yet  he 
has  the  idea  of  a  perfect  life,  and  that  idea  of 
perfection  is  the  thing  which  spurs  him  on  to 
make  his  very  imperfection  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  higher  place.  Indeed,  this  idea  of  per 
fection  is  the  thing  by  which  he  knows  im 
perfection  ;  it  is  the  law  by  which  he  marks 
sin  ;  it  is  the  positive  which  notes  the  negative ; 
but  for  his  idea  of  the  perfect  and  his  longing 
for  it,  and  his  inward  certainty  that  he  belongs 
to  it,  he  would  never  be  oppressed  by  any 
sense  of  imperfection. 

This  idea  of  the  perfect  also  acts  as  a  con 
stant  pull  ;  it  is  the  Divine  towing  -  rope 
drawing  the  little  boat  of  human  life  towards 
the  wider  waters  and  the  vaster  ocean.  Is  it 
not  passing  strange  that  an  imperfect  being 
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in  a  world  where  everything  is  imperfect  can 
have  an  idea  of  the  perfect,  and  find  that  this 
idea  is  the  strongest  thing  in  life  ?  This  is 
the  miracle  of  man's  being.  There  is  no 
explanation  but  that  a  Perfect  Reality  inde 
pendent  of  man  and  beyond  him  is  yet  partly 
within  him.  To  believe  this  is  to  have 
religious  faith. 


CHAPTER   V 

REALISATION 

IN  a  preceding  chapter  we  saw  the  intellectual 
inquirer   arriving    at    the    gate   of   God,    and 
waiting  for  the  mystic  opening.      By  the  path 
of    adequate    reflection    many    have     reached 
theoretical   convictions   as    to    the    truth    of 
religion.       Yet     these    convictions    lack     the 
fulness  and   the   note  of  certainty  which   are 
attainable  only  through  the  deeper  vision  of 
the  soul.     This  deeper  vision  may  be  given, 
often  has  been  given,  to  the  simple  and  un 
learned    who   could    not   pursue    the    path   of 
reasoning   reflection.       It   also   comes   not   in 
frequently  to  the  intellectual  inquirer  at  the 
end   of  a   long   course   ending    in   a   sense   of 
failure.     Evelyn  Underbill,  in  a  little  poem, 
glorifies  the  valour  of  brave,  earnest,  and  self- 
sacrificing  inquirers  after  truth,  and  describes 
the  reward  which  often  comes  to  them  by  a 
revelation   in  the   soul  when    the    intellectual 
quest  has  failed  of  adequate  result.     With  the 
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spears  of  the  senses  they  seek  to  pierce  the 
world  and  draw  its  life-blood,  only  to  faint 
before  the  wall  which  hems  in  its  secret 
splendour.  In  vain  they  hurl  the  piteous 
armies  of  intelligence  against  that  invincible 
defence.  When  their  lances  are  broken  and 
their  banners  are  furled,  conquering  mercy 
comes  to  the  battle-field  through  the  darkness, 
to  bestow  upon  them  the  prize  for  which  they 
fought,  and  to  salve  the  wounds  of  those  who 
would  not  yield. 

He  loves  the  valiant  foe  ;  He  comes  not  out  to  meet 

The  craven  soul  made  captive  of  its  fear  : 

Not  these  the  victories  that  to  Him  are  sweet  ! 

But  the  impetuous  soldiery  of  truth, 

And  the  knighthood  of  the  intellectual  quest, 

Who  asked  not  for  His  ruth, 

Nor  would  desire  His  rest  : 

These  are  to  Him  most  dear, 

And  shall  in  their  surrender  yet  prevail. 

Yea  !   At  the  end  of  unrewarded  days, 

By  swift  and  secret  ways 

As  on  a  sudden  moonbeam  shining  clear, 

Soft  through  the  night  shall  slide  upon  their  gaze 

The  thrice-defended  vision  of  the  Grail  : 

And  when  His  peace  hath  triumphed,  these  shall  be 

The  flower  of  His  celestial  chivalry. 

Armed  would  I  have  them  come. 

Against  the  mighty  bastions  of  their  home  : 

Out  of  high  failure  win 

Their  way  within, 

And  from  my  conquering  hand  their  birthright  take. 

Not    a    few    of   these    fearless    intellectual 
inquirers,   when   they   have   found   that   their 
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quest  could  never  bring  satisfaction,  have  also 
found  the  failure  itself  opening  out  upon  a 
wider  revelation,  in  which  the  great  truth 
they  sought  delivered  itself  into  the  soul. 
Their  reasoning  reflection  gave  probability  to 
the  truth  of  religion  ;  the  testimony  of  others 
had  perhaps  even  induced  notional  belief.  All 
this,  however,  fell  far  short  of  that  certainty 
and  fulness  of  spiritual  conviction  which  comes 
only  through  the  deeper  vision  of  the  soul. 
Undoubtedly  the  deepest  religious  experience 
is  a  witness  to  Reality  beyond  the  compass  of 
intellect. 

Poetry  and  Art  bear  similar  witness.  It  is 
not  through  a  syllogism  that  a  poem  comes  ; 
nor  is  it  at  the  end  of  an  argument  the  artist 
finds  a  picture.  It  is  from  some  power  of 
vision  deeper  than  the  thinking  process  that 
separates  subject  from  object  that  poetry  and 
art  are  born.  The  painter  of  a  landscape  will 
achieve  success  so  far  as  he  succeeds  in  anni 
hilating  the  separation  between  the  landscape 
and  himself,  and  finding  his  spirit  fused  with 
the  spirit  of  the  scene.  The  more  he  is  in  it 
and  it  is  in  him,  in  a  sense  which  he  could 
never  explain  in  intellectual  terms,  the  more 
successful  will  his  picture  be.  The  poem 
must  express  truth  that  could  never  be  argued 
out  or  it  is  no  poem.  And  what  have  we  in 
love  ?  Surely  something  transcending  what  is 
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usually  known  as  reason.  Poetry,  Art,  Love 
are  all  means  of  escape  for  man  from  the  prison 
of  self-consciousness,  that  consciousness  which 
divides  the  world  for  him  into  a  self  and  a  not- 
self.  Through  Poetry  and  Art  and  Love  he 
gets  the  power  of  identification  with  that 
Larger  Life  in  which  his  own  life  is  rooted, 
from  which  it  is  filled,  and  of  which,  in  these 
experiences,  it  is  a  witness. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  such  escapes  is 
religion.  In  the  immediate  experience  of  God 
we  witness  a  Reality  that  can  never  be  em 
bodied  in  any  closed  system  of  thought.  We 
shall  do  well,  while  regarding  no  system  or 
formula  as  goal  or  terminus,  to  let  this  Reality, 
which  is  Eternal  Good,  play  upon  our  imagina 
tion  that  it  may  venture  out  over  the  floods, 
like  Noah's  dove,  and  bring  back  to  us  the 
olive  leaf  of  a  new  world  ;  that  it  may  go  on 
before,  like  the  spies  of  Canaan,  and  bring 
back  for  us  the  grapes  of  the  Promised  Land. 
Let  the  transcendent  Reality  play  upon  the 
heart  to  fill  it  with  a  holy  love  without  asking 
why.  Let  it  play  upon  the  will  to  make  it 
strong  for  righteousness  beyond  all  the  measure 
ments  of  the  lower  prudence.  It  is  possible 
for  us  to  lose  our  little  selves  in  God,  and  only 
so  we  can  find  our  true  life.  The  universal 
Life,  the  Life  of  God,  is  in  us  all,  but  many  of 
us  are  living  without  either  the  knowledge  or 
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the  power  of  it.  We  are  so  engrossed  with 
the  fussy  activities  of  our  conscious  life  and 
conscious  interests  as  to  forget  that  the  things 
of  which  we  are  ordinarily  conscious  are  not 
our  deepest  things,  that  consciousness  itself  is 
only  a  very  small  part  of  us,  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  enlarge  the  field  of  conscious 
ness  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Evelyn  Underhill 
speaks  of  an  "  enriched  and  extended  field  of 
vision,"  by  comparison  with  which  "  the 
shallow-soiled,  but  highly-cultivated  country 
of  common  sense  looks  astonishingly  small. 
Above,  about,  and  beneath  it  is  the  wild  un 
known,  world  within  world  enshrined,  of 
hidden  rock  and  spring,  thick  jungle,  star- 
swept  spaces,  full  of  incalculable  possibilities, 
ablaze  with  hidden  splendours."  From  these 
countless  worlds  which  are  our  potential  homes 
we  have  been  shut  out  by  the  focussing  of  our 
consciousness  on  a  much  smaller  world.  For 
the  activities  of  this  smaller  world  we  are 
using  only  a  part  of  ourselves,  the  physical 
senses,  and  the  mind  narrowed  to  common 
mental  movements.  Bergson  is  reminding  us 
that  we  can  alter  that  movement  of  the  mind, 
set  it  in  a  new  direction,  and  intensify  con 
sciousness  in  a  larger  field  of  reality  ;  and 
Evelyn  Underhill  pertinently  points  out  the 
value  of  Bergson's  contribution,  through  philo 
sophy,  to  our  understanding  of  the  great 
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assertions  made  by  the  mystics  when  they 
have  testified  to  an  enlargement  of  their  con 
sciousness,  to  their  vision  of  new  worlds,  to 
their  withdrawing  of  the  mind  from  the 
contradictory  things  of  ordinary  experience, 
and  finding  themselves  bathed  in  a  new  and 
strange  Light,  and  in  a  world  where  all  is 
good. 

In  "  the  highly  -  cultivated  country  of 
common  sense,"  in  which  we  are  so  interested, 
we  forget  how  rich  is  the  country  we  have 
not  cultivated.  In  spiritual  life  something 
more  of  the  exploring  spirit  is  very  much 
needed.  We  have  so  accustomed  ourselves 
to  certain  ways  of  thinking,  which  we  have 
found  useful  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
that  we  are  often  unaware  that  there  is  en 
veloping  us  on  every  hand  a  world  of  truth 
which  we  have  not  yet  realised,  and  a  vast 
spiritual  inheritance  which  we  are  neglecting. 
Our  intellect  is  related  to  our  soul  very  often 
as  the  blinker  on  the  horse's  bridle  is  related 
to  the  horse's  eye.  The  eye  is  capable  of 
seeing  a  wider  world,  but  the  driver  is  anxious 
that  the  horse  should  pay  its  attention  to  the 
special  route.  We  have  been  driving  our 
souls  that  way,  with  some  advantages  so  far  as 
the  special  route  is  concerned,  but  with  terrible 
impoverishment  as  regards  the  wider  world 
which  might  be  ours.  Evelyn  Underbill  says  : 
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"  They  (the  seers)  do  not  wear  the  mental 
blinkers  which  keep  the  attention  of  the 
average  man  focussed  on  one  narrow  path. 
Under  the  spur  of  their  vivid  faculty  of 
intuition  they  gather  up  all  their  being,  and 
thrust  it  forward — the  whole  personality,  not 
its  sharp  intellectual  tip  alone — on  a  new  free 
path.  Hence  they  live  and  move  in  worlds 
to  us  unrealised,  see  other  aspects  of  the  many- 
levelled,  many  -  coloured  world  of  reality. 
They  hear  supernatural  harmonies  to  which 
we  are  deaf,  are  swept  by  unspeakable  emotions, 
endure  invasions  from  the  transcendent  sphere, 
against  which  we  have  raised  the  prudent 
earthworks  of  common  sense." 

We  are  so  enamoured  of  common  sense  that 
we  are  afraid  of  spiritual  power,  so  slavish  to 
what  has  been  called  "  the  map-loving  human 
mind  "  that  we  cannot  dare  beyond  it.  And 
yet  to  discover  our  deeper  selves,  and  thus  our 
unity  with  God  and  our  Divine  Sonship, 
would  be  the  one  guarantee  of  a  life  that  could 
know  no  defeat.  We  should  welcome  every 
intimation  of  this  truth  as  eagerly  as  the 
explorer  does  a  new  clue.  He  follows  it  up 
until  he  knows  what  it  means  and  where  it 
leads  to.  Superficiality  is  the  bane  of  many 
lives.  "  The  well  is  deep,"  and  it  is  only  by 
penetrating  to  its  depths  the  water  of  life  can 
be  found  in  it.  Intellect  and  understanding 
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do  not  go  deep  enough.  The  soul  has  power 
to  thrust  itself  forward  beyond  their  reaches 
into  a  realm  they  have  not  yet  explored,  and 
to  find  reality  there.  We  must  learn  to  trust 
that  soul.  "  Do  not  silence  the  whispers  of 
the  soul,"  said  Dr.  Channing.  It  is  in 
whispers  that  the  Great  Spirit  speaks  in  ours, 
at  least  for  a  time,  and  we  should  learn  to 
listen.  It  is  a  still,  small  voice,  and  to  hear 
it  we  have  to  be  still.  We  must  learn  to 
listen  at  the  deepest  heart  of  life,  learn  to  still 
the  surface  -  ripples  in  order  to  catch  the 
direction  of  the  under-current.  When  the 
deeper  nature  is  revealed  we  know  what 
Eternity  means — it  does  not  mean  duration, 
but  quality.  Love,  truth,  beauty,  and  all  that 
the  soul  values  most  when  at  her  depth,  do 
not  belong  to  time  and  space — they  are  time 
less  and  spaceless.  The  spirit 

Can  crowd  Eternity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  Eternity. 

"Some  thoughts,"  says  Emerson,  "always 
find  us  young  and  keep  us  so."  The  spirit 
makes  the  present  infinite.  This  is  the  real 
power  of  life.  Only  at  this  depth  do  we 
know  ourselves.  It  is  the  universal  life,  the 
life  of  God,  speaking  in  us  and  through  us,  as 
ourselves,  yet  not  ourselves. 

This  experience  is  God's  daybreak   of  the 
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soul.  We  are  all  born  in  the  night,  born,  that 
is,  without  knowledge  and  without  experience, 
and  we  all  have  to  begin  our  life  by  the  lights 
which  others  have  kindled.  Then  we  may 
grow  to  light  lamps  of  our  own,  to  do  our 
own  thinking,  to  hammer  out  on  the  anvil  of 
reason  our  own  intellectual  conclusions.  We 
learn  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  and  do  our 
best  to  construct  a  coherent  whole.  This  kind 
of  work  must  not  be  despised.  But  satisfaction 
for  the  soul  lies  beyond  it,  in  an  experience 
which,  compared  with  it,  is  as  sunlight  to 
lamplight.  Without  the  personal  experience, 
knowledge  of  religion  is  like  the  knowledge 
we  get  of  a  country  from  studying  a  map  ;  we 
do  not  breathe  its  air,  nor  get  the  scent  of  its 
flowers  ;  we  do  not  hear  the  murmur  of  its 
streams,  nor  are  we  clothed  with  its  light. 
For  these  one  must  go  to  the  country.  When 
the  student  of  spiritual  things  reaches  a  personal 
experience  of  them  he  feels  as  if  a  sudden  light 
had  flooded  his  room,  and  presences  of  which 
he  was  dimly  aware  have  become  clear  and 
certain.  Previously  he  knew  of  spiritual  things, 
now  he  knows  them.  He  has  experienced 
"  the  glad  surprise  of  the  straining  eyes." 
However  much  preparation  there  may  have 
been  in  his  life  for  this  vision,  when  it  bursts 
upon  him  he  does  not  feel  that  he  has  labori 
ously  found  a  truth,  argumentatively  reached 
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a  conclusion,  or  toilsomely  accomplished  a 
journey.  It  is  rather  the  experience  of  some 
thing  having  come  suddenly  without  his  will, 
without  his  effort.  He  is  filled  with  wonder, 
as  if  waking  in  a  new  country  ;  yet  he  feels 
intense  satisfaction,  finding  here  the  true  home 
of  his  soul.  Instead  of  emptiness  and  ache  and 
longing  there  is  fulness  and  satisfaction. 
Instead  of  a  sense  of  eager  and  painful  search 
there  is  a  sense  of  being  possessed,  not  of 
having  found  so  much  as  of  having  been  found. 
A  great  sense  of  power  accompanies  the  new 
experience,  a  sense  that  life  is  so  rooted  in  the 
eternal  that  it  must  be  triumphant  over  the 
things  of  time  and  sense.  An  unutterable 
peace  possesses  the  soul,  and  gladness  flows  like 
a  sunlit  stream  through  the  common  areas 
of  life,  giving  them  beauty  and  song. 

In  this  deeper  vision  there  arises  also  the 
consciousness  of  unity,  the  unity  of  God  and 
His  world,  and  the  unity  of  all  in  God. 
The  disciples  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
at  Pentecost  were  of  one  soul  and  one  heart, 
because  the  One  Life  of  which  they  were 
only  different  expressions  was  welling  up 
within  them.  This  is  the  truth  which, 
ordinarily,  men  do  not  see ;  the  veil  is  on 
their  faces,  and  their  hearts  are  hardened 
towards  one  another  under  the  illusion  of 
separateness.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
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the   gift   of  that   consciousness   which  dispels 
this    illusion.       In     Christ  — that    is,  in    the 
moment  of  realisation— there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  Jew  nor  Gentile,  male   nor   female, 
black  nor  white  ;  all  are  the  goings  forth  of 
the  One  Universal  Life.     We  shall  see  in  a 
later  chapter  that   this   consciousness   supplies 
the   dynamic   for   creating   a  new  civilisation. 
We    believe    it    is    to    this    stage   of  spiritual 
development  that  man  is  on  his  way.     All  the 
Pentecosts   of  humanity   are  prophetic  of  it. 
All  prophets,  seers,  and  poets  of  the  true  order 
are    the    foremost    waves   thrown   up   on 
beach  of  human  consciousness  by  a  tide  that 
is   coming   in   from  the   vaster   ocean   of 
divine  life.     Our  moments  of  intense  prayer, 
our  times  of  awareness  of  that  Mystic  Life  in 
which  the  artificial  barriers  between   us  and 
our  fellows  no  longer  exist,  our  purest  dee 
of  loving  service,  are 

August  anticipations,  symbols,  types 
Of  a  dim  splendour  ever  on  before 
In  that  eternal  circle  life  pursues. 

Whittier  loved  the  legend  in  Indian  lore  which 
tells  of  those  "shapes"  and  "figures  which 
appeared  in  front  of  men  and  then  vanished. 

Flitting,  passing,  seen  and  gone, 
Never  reached  nor  found  at  rest, 

Baffling  search  and  beckoning  on 
To  the  Sunset  of  the  Blest. 
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Their  eyes  were  seen  in  the  clefts  of  mountain 
rocks,  their  flowing  locks  through  lowland  firs  ; 
the  fisher  and  the  hunter  heard  their  call  from 
cape  and  cliff,  and  saw  a  beauty  more  than 
mortal  shine  in  their  faces. 

Doubt  who  may,  O  friend  of  mine  ! 

Thou  and  I  have  seen  them  too  ; 
On  before  with  beck  and  sign, 

Still  they  glide,  and  we  pursue. 
Chase  we  still,  with  baffled  feet, 

Smiling  eye  and  waving  hand, 
Sought  and  seeker  soon  shall  meet, 

Lost  and  found,  in  Sunset's  Land. 

We  must  learn  to  follow  these  gleams  ;  they 
lead  to  the  larger  perfect  life,  to  the  harmony 
in  which  all  false  tones  have  ceased,  to  the 
consciousness  that  the  life  of  the  universe  is  one 
immense  music  in  which  the  discords  are  all 
drowned.  If  our  ears  are  not  yet  attuned  and 
our  eyes  not  yet  adjusted  we  can  perfect  our 
faculties.  No  man  is  so  blind  as  the  man  who 
thinks  his  present  power  of  seeing  is  all  the 
power  he  will  ever  possess.  It  is  a  pity  that 
so  many  who  believe  in  evolution  fall  short 
at  this  point — failing  to  believe  in  the  further 
evolution  of  spiritual  faculties.  It  is  necessary 
to  realise  that  our  powers  of  spiritual  percep 
tion  are  capable  of  constant  growth,  and  that 
the  man  who  to-day  sees  only  enemies  may 
to-morrow  see  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the 
Lord  ;  he  who  now  sees  only  the  fiery  furnace 
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and  its  victims  may  come  to  see  the  form  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  ;  he 
who  to-day  has  an  eye  for  the  clouds  alone  may 
grow  to  see  the  Christ  that  comes  upon  them. 
Why  should  we  be  content  with  the  present 
measure  of  spiritual  discernment  ?  With  more 
of  it,  our  world  would  fill  with  holy  presences, 
life  would  grow  august  and  majestic,  and 
through  all  the  unlovely  facts  and  forms  of 
to-day  we  should  see  that  the  one  great  fact 
of  the  world's  on-going  is  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man — the  New  Humanity.  Through 
all  confusion  and  strife  of  the  world  the 
spiritual  eye  sees  the  New  Humanity  emerg 
ing — the  Son  of  Man  coming  to  His  dominion. 
The  deeper  vision  brings  the  harmony  in  which 
all  discords  are  lost  and  all  troubles  drowned, 
and  the  assurance  that  the  great  multiform 
world  is  one  in  the  infinite  Love. 

If  we  cannot  see  it  to-day  we  can  grow  the 
power  to  see  it.  The  men  who  first  experi 
mented  with  electricity  never  dreamed  that 
the  day  would  come  when  by  touching  a  button 
in  England  a  spark  could  be  sent  over  the  land 
and  under  the  sea,  to  open  doors,  turn  up  lights, 
and  fly  flags  in  Canada  !  Do  we  suppose  that 
electricity  is  a  power  more  wonderful  than 
Spirit  ?  As  spiritual  beings  we  are  in  possession 
of  a  power  that  pervades  the  universe,  ten 
thousand  times  more  wonderful  than  electricity. 
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When  men  will  turn  inwards  to  study  the  laws 
of  the  spirit-life,  when  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  perfect  its  instruments  of  expression 
and  conveyance  as  carefully  and  diligently  as 
men  have  developed  those  of  physical  science, 
then  we  shall  gain  the  power  to  send  out 
thoughts  as  far  and  as  unerringly  as  the  electric 
spark  travels  to-day,  thoughts  that  will  flash 
upon  the  world  as  most  stupendous  miracles, 
that  will  open  the  doors  of  freedom,  turn  up 
the  lights  of  hope,  and  fly  the  flags  of  peace 
in  all  lands.  It  is  literally  true  that  with  God 
—in  the  God -consciousness  —  all  things  are 
possible.  This  is  the  most  precious  of  all 
discoveries.  There  are  those  who  know. 
They  know  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him  ; 
they  know  a  life  which  is  timeless,  a  life  on 
the  eternal  ocean  now  ;  they  know  Him  in 
whom  they  have  believed,  and  how  to  keep 
themselves  in  the  love  of  God  which  keepeth 
them  for  ever  ;  they  know  how  to  rest  in  God, 
and  they  have  tasted  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding.  They  have  the  vision  of  that 
Life  which  unifies  all  the  manifold  contra 
dictions  of  our  human  world.  This  thought 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  Evelyn  Underbill's 
"  Uxbridge  Road  "  : 
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The  Western  Road  goes  streaming  out  to  seek  the  cleanly  wild, 
It  pours  the  city's  dim  desires  toward  the  undefiled, 
It  sweeps  betwixt  the  huddled  homes  about  its  eddies  grown, 
To  smear  the  little  space  between  the  city  and  the  sown. 
The  torments  of  that  seething  tide  who  is  there  that  can  see  ? 
There's  One  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road  by 
me. 

He  is  the  Drover  of  the  soul ;  He  leads  the  flock  of  men 
All  wistful  on  that  weary  track,  and  brings  them  back  again. 
The  dreaming  few,  the  slaving  crew,  the  motley  caste  of  life, 
The  wastrel  and  the  artificer,  the  harlot  and  the  wife, 
They  may  not  rest,  for  ever  pressed  by  One  they  cannot  see — 
The  One  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road  by  me. 

He  drives  them  east,  He  drives  them  west,  between  the  dark  and 

light  ; 

He  pastures  them  in  city  pens,  or  leads  them  home  at  night, 
The  towery  trams,  the  threaded  trains,  like  shuttles  to  and  fro, 
To  weave  the  web  of  working  days  in  ceaseless  travel  go. 
How  harsh  the  woof,  how  long  the  weft  !   who  shall  the  fabric 

see  ? 
The  One  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road  by  me. 

Throughout  the  living,  joyful  year  at  lifeless  tasks  to  strive, 

And  scarcely  at  the  end  to  save  gentility  alive  ; 

The  villa  plot  to  sow  and  reap,  to  act  the  villa  lie, 

Besec  by  villa  fears  to  live,  midst  villa  dreams  to  die  ; 

Ah,  who  can  know  the  dreary  woe  ?  and  who  the  splendour  see  ? 

The  One  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road  by  me. 

Behold  !   He  lent  me  as  we  went  the  vision  of  the  seer. 
Behold  !   I  saw  the  life  of  men,  the  life  of  God  shine  clear, 
I  saw  the  hidden  Spirit's  thrust  ;  I  saw  the  race  fulfil 
The  spiral  of  its  steep  ascent,  predestined  of  the  Will. 
Yet  not  unled,  but  shepherded  by  One  they  may  not  see — 
The  One  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road  by  me. 

But  while  there  are  those  who  know,  there 
are  also  souls  who  long  for  a  vivid  realisation 
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of  the  immediate  presence  of  God  and  fail  to 
get  it.  Some  men  have  had  times  of  intense 
realisation,  succeeded  by  long  periods  in  which 
there  has  been  no  renewal  of  the  vision  ;  others 
have  never  once  had  the  privilege  of  that  rare 
spiritual  illumination  which  bathes  the  world 
in  a  new  light.  Yet  these  latter  may  be  among 
the  excellent  of  the  earth,  men  devoted  to  duty, 
men  moved  by  high  ideals,  and  even  men  of 
religious  temperament.  Take  the  very  strik 
ing  testimony  of  the  late  Professor  Wm.  James, 
as  given  us  by  a  friend  in  the  Hibbert  journal 
for  September  1911.  The  friend  tells  us  that, 
though  James  was  not  a  theologian  nor  even  a 
systematic  philosopher,  though  he  disliked 
systems  and  felt  cramped  by  creeds,  his  point 
of  view  and  his  temperament  were  emphatic 
ally  those  of  the  believer  rather  than  those  of 
the  sceptic.  We  know,  too,  that  James  was  a 
very  sympathetic  student  of  the  history  of 
religion.  He  attached  great  importance  and 
evidential  value  to  the  mystical  experience  of 
God  ;  "  normal  "  or  "  sane  "  consciousness  was 
so  small  a  part  of  actual  experience  that  it  could 
not  be  exclusively  true,  it  could  only  be  assumed 
to  be  the  exclusive  truth  by  a  Philistine 
scientific  opinion.  James  claimed  that  there 
were  other  kinds  of  consciousness,  bearing 
witness  to  a  much  wider  universe  of  experience, 
and  these  must  be  allowed  to  supply  their 
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factors  in  the  building  up  of  religious  belief. 
He  could  not  believe  that  men's  great  religious 
experiences,  their  intense  realisations  of  God, 
could  be  without  objective  significance.  And 
yet,  with  all  this  study  of  the  history  of  religion 
and  all  this  sympathy  for  its  great  manifesta 
tions,  James  himself  never  felt  that  he  had 
shared  these  more  vital  experiences.  "  My 
personal  position  is  simple,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
no  living  sense  of  commerce  with  a  God.  I 
envy  those  who  have,  for  I  know  that  the 
addition  of  such  a  sense  would  help  me  greatly. 
The  Divine,  for  my  active  life,  is  limited  to 
personal  and  abstract  concepts,  which,  as  ideals, 
interest  and  determine  me,  but  do  so  faintly  in 
comparison  with  what  a  feeling  of  God  might 
effect,  if  I  had  one.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  largely 
a  matter  of  intensity,  but  a  shade  of  intensity 
may  make  one's  whole  centre  of  moral  energy 
shift."  But  though  he  felt  so  devoid  of  the 
direct  and  strong  sense  of  God,  yet  there  was 
something  in  him,  as  he  said,  which  responded 
when  he  heard  the  utterances  of  such  an 
experience  from  another.  He  recognised  the 
deeper  voice.  Something  told  him,  "  Thither 
lies  truth."  He  was  sure  it  was  not  the  old 
prejudice  of  childhood  ;  you  might  call  it,  if 
you  like,  his  mystical  germ.  Without  this  he 
would  probably  have  been  a  dogmatic  atheist, 
or  a  naturalist,  but  this  germ  pointed  elsewhere, 
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and  it  withstood  all  purely  atheistic  criticism. 
At  times  of  moral  crisis  he  had  the  sense  of  an 
unknown  something  backing  him  up.  "  It  is 
most  indefinite,  to  be  sure,  and  rather  faint,  and 
yet  I  know  that  if  it  should  cease,  there  would 
be  a  great  hush,  a  great  void  in  my  life." 

Here  is  a  good  man,  a  serious  student,  a 
man  of  high  character,  sympathetic  towards 
religion,  and  of  religious  temperament,  yet 
without  a  vivid  God-sense  ;  aware,  too,  that 
such  a  God-sense  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  to  him,  a  great  power  in  his  life, 
good  in  every  sense  to  live  by,  yet  not  getting  it. 

There  are  many  people,  and  they  are  not 
the  least  worthy  among  us,  who  never  feel 
any  living  intense  realisation  of  the  presence 
of  God  with  them  in  life.  They  may  be 
serious  people,  in  the  best  sense,  scrupulous  in 
the  last  degree  in  matters  of  personal  character, 
enthusiastic  in  uplifting  social  service,  re 
sponsive  to  high  calls  of  duty,  tender  also  and 
compassionate  and  helpful,  yet  they  are  with 
out  the  vivid,  intense  sense  of  His  presence. 
This  is  all  the  more  strange  when  we  see 
cases  of  this  triumphant  sense  of  the  Divine 
Presence  breaking  in  upon  lives  of  a  very 
different  kind,  lives  deep  in  sin  and  degrada 
tion.  Browning's  "  Ned  Bratts "  depicts  the 
sudden  conversion  of  a  boisterous  sinner  into  a 
life  of  conscious  salvation.  John  Masefield's 
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poem  on  the  "  Everlasting  Mercy  "  pictures  a 
similar  case,  and  we  know  that  such  pictures 
do  correspond  to  facts.  Saul  Kane  was  a 
fighter,  a  drunkard,  and  many  other  things 
that  were  bad.  He  is  described  in  his 
debauched  revels  and  wild  orgies,  and  it  is  in 
a  filthy  drinking-place,  with  rude,  rough 
companions,  he  finds  himself  one  night,  when 
a  Quaker  lady,  who  wrought  for  the  souls  of 
those  degraded  men,  came  in.  Kane  insulted 
her,  and  was  curious  to  see  how  she  would 
take  the  insult. 

"Saul  Kane,"  she  said,  "when  next  you  drink, 

Do  me  the  gentleness  to  think 

That  every  drop  of  drink  accursed 

Makes  Christ  within  you  die  of  thirst  ; 

That  every  dirty  word  you  say, 

Is  one  more  flint  upon  His  way, 

Another  thorn  about  His  head, 

Another  mock  by  where  He  tread, 

Another  nail,  another  cross, 

All  that  you  are  is  that  Christ's  loss." 

The  appeal  made  is  to  a  Christ  in  the  man, 
and  the  plea  is  that  the  actual  man  was  a  loss 
to  the  Christ  in  his  own  soul.  Emerson  says  : 
"  What  we  call  man,  the  eating,  drinking, 
planting,  counting  man,  does  not,  as  we  know 
him,  represent  himself,  but  misrepresents  him 
self.  Him  we  do  not  respect,  but  the  soul 
whose  organ  he  is,  would  he  but  let  it  appear, 
through  his  action,  would  make  our  knees  to 
bend.  When  it  breathes  through  his  intellect 
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it  is  genius  ;  when  it  breathes  through  his 
will  it  is  virtue  ;  when  it  flows  through  his 
affection  it  is  love.  ...  All  reform  aims  in 
some  one  particular  to  let  the  soul  have  its 
way  through  us  ;  in  other  words,  to  engage 
us  to  obey."  What  Emerson  here  calls  the 
"  soul "  the  Quaker  lady  calls  "  Christ."  The 
appeal  to  Saul  Kane  went  home,  and  led  to 
the  great  change  known  as  conversion.  This 
is  how  he  describes  the  result  : 

I  did  not  think,  I  did  not  strive, 

The  deep  peace  burnt  my  me  alive  ; 

The  bolted  door  had  broken  in, 

I  knew  that  I  had  done  with  sin  ; 

I  knew  that  Christ  had  given  me  birth, 

To  brother  all  the  souls  on  earth, 

And  every  bird,  and  every  beast, 

Should  share  the  crumbs  broke  at  the  feast. 

Oh,  glory  of  the  lighted  mind, 

How  dead  I've  been,  how  dumb,  how  blind  ! 

The  station  brook,  to  my  new  eyes, 

Was  babbling  out  of  Paradise  ; 

The  waters  rushing  from  the  rain 

Were  singing  "  Christ  has  risen  again." 

I  thought  all  earthly  creatures  knelt 

From  rapture  of  the  joy  I  felt. 

The  narrow  station  wall's  brick  ledge, 

The  wild  hop  withering  in  the  hedge, 

The  lights  in  huntsman's  upper  story, 

Were  parts  of  an  Eternal  glory  : 

Were  God's  Eternal  garden  flowers — 

I  stood  in  bliss  at  this  for  hours. 

Here  is  an  experience  of  God  bursting  in, 
as  it  were,  upon  a  bad  life,  while   there  are 
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many  striving  and  virtuous  and  religious- 
minded  people  who  would  give  much  for 
such  an  intense  feeling  of  God,  and  who 
cannot  get  it.  We  may  well  ask,  "Why  is 
this  ?  '  None  of  us  can  pretend  to  know 
why,  but  we  venture  a  few  thoughts  that 
may  help. 

Take    the    two    cases    of    Saul    Kane    and 
William  James.     Why  did  such  a  triumphant 
power  come  into  the  life  of  Saul  Kane,  who 
was  not  seeking  it,  who  was  doing  much  to 
kill  the  possibilities  of  it,  while  James  was  left 
to    envy    those    who    had    a    living    sense    of 
commerce  with  a  God  ?     These  things  cannot 
be  fully  explained  by  psychology  ;  in  spiritual 
experience  we  are  dealing  with  a  Spirit  whose 
ways  have  not  been  reduced  to  laws  which  we 
understand.     But  the  Spirit  works  within  the 
human    sphere.     His    operations    have    their 
human   aspects  and   conditions,   and  therefore 
perhaps   something   might   be   said   from    the 
side  of  psychology  by  way  of  partial  explana 
tion  of  these  two  cases.     In  Saul  Kane's  case 
there    was    a    better    nature    suppressed,   kept 
under  ;  several  indications  of  it  appear  before 
his  conversion,  such  as  his  occasional  disgust  at 
the   life    he    was    leading,    and    his    care    and 
tenderness  towards  a  little  boy.     The  tendency 
of  suppressed  good  always   is  towards  an  up- 
rush,  and  the  coming  of  the  Quaker  lady,  the 
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surprise  of  her  gentleness,  the  penetration  of 
her  appeal,  seemed  to  have  made  an  opening 
in  the  wall  of  sin,  and  let  through  the 
imprisoned  spiritual  force.  Such  a  crisis  was 
not  unrelated  to  previous  conditions  of  life. 
All  the  same,  no  account  of  it  is  satisfactory 
which  does  not  regard  it  as  an  act  of  Divine 
grace  towards  that  sinful  man  ;  and  if  it  be 
asked  why  God  should  give  such  a  man  such  a 
vision,  while  it  is  denied  to  much  better  men, 
we  may  at  least  reflect  that  this  man  needed  it 
more  ;  that  only  by  some  such  convulsion 
could  he  break  with  sin.  After  all,  the  great 
attainment  of  life  on  earth  is  character  ;  the 
only  chance  of  giving  Saul  Kane  character  was 
to  begin  with  a  convulsion.  William  James 
did  not  need  such  a  process  ;  there  was  no 
room  for  it  in  his  life  of  ordered  development. 
If  a  living  sense  of  commerce  with  a  God  was 
denied  him,  power  to  make  character  and 
strength  to  do  good  work  were  given.  The 
hearts  of  many  good  people  might  be  saved 
some  pain  if  they  quietly  realised  that  an 
intense  sense  of  God  is  only  one  of  God's  gtffs, 
exceedingly  precious  no  doubt,  but  not  the 
one  always  most  needed,  and  not  the  one 
needed  for  every  kind  of  work  and  purpose. 
It  may  be  that  William  James  might  envy 
Saul  Kane  his  vision,  the  intensity  of  his 
experience  ;  but,  taking  all  life  into  account, 
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William  James  would  not  change  places  with 
Saul  Kane.  There  were  gifts  of  God  in  his 
life  not  to  be  surrendered,  and  we  may  be  sure 
there  were  battles  still  to  be  fought  in  the  life 
of  Saul  Kane  which  no  man  would  desire  for 
himself.  A  great  inflow  of  Divine  power  may 
bring  to  man  such  peace  and  light  and  joy 
as  Saul  Kane  felt,  and  may  indeed  be  to  him 
the  true  beginning  of  a  new  life.  But  only 
the  beginning,  the  battle  is  not  over.  Dull 
days  will  follow,  times  of  gloom  will  come, 
the  brick  ledge  will  be  a  brick  ledge  once 
more,  nor  will  the  wild  hop  always  look  like 
one  of  God's  eternal  garden  flowers,  nor  the 
station  brook  always  babble  of  Paradise  ;  Saul 
Kane  may  yet  be  heard  to  ask: 

Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord  ? 

In  any  case  there  is  a  long  course  of 
discipline  in  front  of  him  before  the  intellect, 
the  senses,  and  the  will  are  subdued  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.  It  will  take  him  a  long 
time,  even  with  the  help  of  that  wonderful 
experience,  to  become  as  good  a  man  as  many 
who  have  not  had  that  privilege.  Conversion 
is  often  a  triumphant  break  with  the  past,  but 
it  is  never  a  complete  break,  and  the  man  who 
grows  up  to  love  goodness  need  not  envy  the 
man  who  is  converted  from  a  violent  life,  even 
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though  the  latter  gets  an  experience  of  God 
at  which  the  former  has  not  yet  arrived. 

In  her  book  on  Religious  Genius  Miss 
Swetenham  says  :  "  In  some  cases  it  is  un 
doubtedly  the  sovereign  will  of  God  that 
withholds  for  a  while — possibly  even  through 
out  the  whole  term  of  the  earthly  life — the 
privilege  of  spiritual  illumination  ;  may  be 
that  by  the  very  waiting  and  seeking  deeper 
capacity  for  it  may  be  created."  And  she 
tells  us  of  one  to  whom  the  vision  of  faith 
did  not  come  for  many  years,  though  earnestly 
sought,  and  who  used  to  wonder  why  he 
should  be  kept  waiting.  The  fact  was  that 
"  during  that  long  winter-time  the  roots  of  his 
religious  life  were  striking  deep  and  far ; 
qualities  of  steadfastness,  faithfulness,  persever 
ance,  determination,  were  being  developed  by 
the  very  absence  of  what  he  desired ;  and 
when  the  spring-time  came,  there  sprang  up 
from  those  vigorous  roots  a  religious  life  so 
strong  and  fervent  and  practical,  so  marvel 
lously  illumined  and  wise,  as  to  far  outstrip 
those  whose  term  of  apprenticeship  to  drudgery 
and  effort  had  not  been  so  long  or  so  severe." 
The  time  of  seeking  must  have  a  purpose  to 
serve  in  the  soul.  It  may  be  right  to  seek  that 
which  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  find  too  soon. 
The  soul  may  not  be  prepared  for  the  vision  it 
seeks  ;  perhaps  the  glory  would  be  too  strange, 
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the  light  too  dazzling,  the  transcendent  beauty 
too  devastating,  were  they  granted  now.  In 
the  right  time  of  the  soul,  surely  it  will 

Attain  to  find,  led  of  His  piercing  ray,  a  sudden  way, 
From  out  the  weary  country  of  the  blind. 

In  the  meantime  let  there  be  a  quiet 
appreciation  of  the  things  that  God  is  giving. 
If  no  moment  on  the  Mount  has  been  granted 
to  witness  life's  transfiguration,  there  may  be  a 
strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  the  power  to 
be  faithful  in  many  things,  great  patience  in 
bearing  disappointments  and  sorrows,  and  a 
deep-seated  loyalty  to  goodness  for  its  own 
sake.  These  must  be  recognised  as  gifts  of 
God,  and  as  tokens  of  His  presence.  All  are 
not  called  to  the  mountain-top  for  immediate 
fellowship  and  direct  communion,  but  all  work 
done  in  the  valley  has  been  done  by  His 
strength,  all  burdens  borne  have  been  borne 
by  His  help,  every  song  sung  was  a  rill  from 
the  reservoirs  of  the  joy  of  God,  all  noble 
impulses  have  been  the  stirrings  of  His  Spirit. 

All  souls  that  struggle  and  aspire, 
All  hearts  of  prayer  by  Thee  are  lit. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  I  do  not  believe  that 
to  such  lives  the  more  living  sense  of  God  and 
the  deeper  peace  of  His  conscious  presence  are 
to  be  for  ever  denied.  It  may  be  so  to  the 
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end  of  the  earthly  life,  but  the  earthly  life  is 
only  a  fragment.  And  we  may  be  sure  when 
the  higher  arrives  in  a  life  that  has  been 
ploddingly  faithful  through  the  years  of 
obscurer  light,  it  will  be  a  vision  such  as  never 
could  have  come  suddenly  into  a  degraded  life. 
While  it  is  well  for  all  to  desire  the  higher 
vision  of  God,  and  to  keep  an  expectant 
attitude  towards  it,  it  is  not  well  to  seek  it 
overmuch,  or  to  be  anxious  about  it.  It  is 
better  to  follow  on,  and  let  the  larger  vision 
come  in  its  own  time.  It  may  tarry  in  order 
that  qualities  may  be  cultivated  which  could 
not  be  cultivated  so  well  if  it  came  now.  Let 
a  man  follow  the  way  of  duty,  and  do  his  best 
to  make  the  life  of  to-day  a  little  better  than 
that  of  yesterday  ;  improve  the  conditions  of 
his  business  ;  fortify  the  young  lives  about 
him  in  the  home  virtues  ;  grow  into  a  more 
earnest  citizenship  ;  seek  to  make  the  church 
much  more  effective  for  the  purposes  of 
righteousness  ;  keep  his  eye  upon  the  needy 
neighbour,  and  give  him  a  hand  ;  and  he  may 
be  sure  that  some  day,  here  or  hereafter,  the 
God  who  is  helping  him  to  do  all  these  things, 
and  who  is  keeping  him  day  by  day,  will  show 
him  the  vision  of  His  face.  If  the  Divine, 
for  his  active  life,  comes  not  as  a  possibility 
of  conscious  fellowship  with  a  living  God, 
but  only  as  an  ideal  of  duty,  as  an  attitude  of 
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soul  towards  the  task  of  life,  an  attitude  of 
mind  towards  the  problems  of  the  universe, 
and  as  a  warm  human  interest  in  good  things, 
let  him  take  it  so,  and  some  day  he  will  come 
to  the  fuller  recognition  :  he  will  then  know 
that  the  reason  why  his  heart  burned  within 
him  was  because  God  was  there  ;  that  the 
reason  why  he  proved  strong  enough  for  his 
adversities  was  that  underneath  him  all  the 
time  were  the  everlasting  arms  ;  that  his 
passion  for  social  service  was  the  warming  of 
his  heart  at  the  fire  of  eternal  love.  The  best 
preparation  for  the  higher  consummation  is 
service  faithfully  rendered,  while  the  soul  at 
the  same  time  maintains  the  attitude  of  ex 
pectancy. 

Expecting  Him  my  door  was  open  wide  ; 

Then  I  looked  round 

If  any  lack  of  service  might  be  found, 

And  saw  Him  at  my  side  : 

How  entered,  by  what  secret  stair, 

I  know  not,  knowing  only  He  was  there. 

The  God  who  seemeth  afar  off  is  ever  near, 
and  some  day,  here  or  elsewhere,  we  shall  know 
this  truth,  and  read  our  life  in  its  light.  In 
moral  discipline  and  spiritual  idealism  men  are 
being  prepared  for  the  fuller  daybreak  when 
the  shadows  shall  flee  away,  when  the  re 
deemed  of  the  Lord  shall  come  to  their  Zion 
of  intenser  light  with  everlasting  joy  in  their 
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hearts,  and  into  the  secure  possession  of  peace 
serene  and  deep,  a  river  in  the  soul,  and  when 
the  soul  itself  shall  be  as  a  fortified  city,  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
her,  she  shall  not  be  moved." 


CHAPTER    VI 

PRACTICAL    SPIRITUALITY 

THE  most  hopeful  thing  about  the  present 
religious  situation  is  a  new  emergence  of  the 
mystical  spirit  in  the  world  of  action,  a  spirit 
whose  great  word  is  realisation,  not  renuncia 
tion.  It  is  inconceivable  that  our  physical 
senses  are  mere  snares,  and  that  the  powers  of 
reason  and  mentality  are  to  be  utterly  discarded 
in  the  acquirement  of  the  higher  life.  "  The 
spiritual  man  discerneth  all  things,"  sees  into 
the  heart  of  all  things  in  such  a  way  that  he 
does  not  need  to  reject  them  ;  he  is  able  to 
accept  the  world  as  God's  world,  and  behave 
in  it  as  a  son  of  God,  treating  all  others  as 
sons  of  God  equally  with  himself,  and  all 
things  of  the  world,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  life,  as  raw  material  for  the  finest  spiritual 
experience. 

Life  is  intensely  practical,  full  of  the  urgent 
demand  of  things  which  must  be  done.  Coal 
must  be  got  from  the  heart  of  the  earth  ; 
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trains  must  be  run  ;  incessant  claims  of 
business  must  be  met  day  after  day,  orders 
promptly  executed  and  customers  satisfied ; 
the  round  of  home  work  must  be  followed, 
rents  and  rates  paid.  The  spiritual  man 
who  despises  these  things,  or  even  takes 
them  too  lightly,  however  much  he  may 
achieve  spiritual  vision,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  "aristocracy  of  Christianity." 
If  spirituality  makes  a  man  less  efficient  for  the 
daily  work  of  this  world,  the  world  will  rightly 
set  a  low  estimate  upon  his  religion.  If  so- 
called  spiritual  vision  half  starves  the  body, 
impoverishes  the  natural  affections,  weakens 
the  mental  powers,  producing  a  pallid,  ghost 
like,  anaemic  personality,  the  modern  world 
will  not  consider  it  of  high  value  ;  and  the 
modern  world  will  be  right.  Instead  of 
discerning  all  things,  the  spiritual  man  has 
too  often  despised,  neglected,  and  denounced 
the  world  of  things.  The  old  idea  was 
that  the  world  was  bad,  and  that  only  by 
turning  his  back  upon  it  could  man  attain 
to  God. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
souls  newly  conscious  of  spiritual  illuminations 
at  first  turn  away  from  the  world  of  the 
concrete  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  to 
turn  back  to  it,  and  carry  into  it  the  illumina 
tion  of  the  spirit.  The  rise  within  man  of  a 
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vivid  consciousness  of  a  world  of  reality  not 
visible  to  sense,  not  analysable  in  the  laboratory, 
not  amenable  to  physical  tests,  and  transcend 
ing  intellectual  measurements,  a  consciousness 
which  brings  into  life  the  light  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea,  produces  a  great  sense  of 
emancipation,  of  power,  and  of  peace.  For 
the  moment  it  seems  sufficient  unto  itself,  and 
any  turning  back  into  the  world  of  common 
things  seems  a  retrograde  step  into  poverty. 
Nevertheless,  the  truth  is  that  if  this  step  be 
not  taken,  the  illumination  itself  will  become 
darkness,  and  the  gold  will  become  dust.  The 
story  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  may  be 
read  as  an  allegory.  Watching  their  flocks  by 
night  is  a  picture  of  ordinary  men  doing  the 
ordinary  work  of  life.  Suddenly,  on  one 
particular  night,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  comes 
upon  the  company,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shines  round  about  them,  and  the  angels  of 
God  sing  for  them.  Here  are  men  awakening 
to  spiritual  reality,  and  rinding  it  exceeding 
glorious.  When  the  angels  have  gone  away, 
as  they  always  do,  the  shepherds  decide  to 
leave  their  flocks  and  go  and  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  their  new  experience.  If  the  story 
ended  there,  it  would  be  a  picture  of  what 
has  frequently  happened — a  real  experience 
drawing  men  away  from  their  ordinary  work 
into  the  life  of  contemplation,  because  the 
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world  of  sense  inevitably  suffered  by  com 
parison  with  this  newer  world  revealed  in 
consciousness,  because  the  very  direct  and 
intimate  experience  of  the  Divine  Presence 
felt  more  worth  while  than  anything  else. 
At  the  same  time,  the  flocks  had  to  be  tended, 
the  world's  work  had  to  be  done.  A  still 
further  illumination  would  show  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  who  had  thus  manifested  directly 
to  consciousness  was  also  present  in  all  things, 
and  could  therefore  be  communed  with  in  all 
things.  In  the  story  of  the  shepherds  there 
is  a  saving  clause,  "  and  the  shepherds 
returned  " — returned  to  look  after  the  sheep, 
to  do  their  work.  If  we  may  assume  that 
they  did  it  even  better  than  before,  and  that 
the  work  itself  became  saturated  with  new 
meaning  and  baptized  in  a  new  glory,  then 
the  story  sets  us  on  the  track  of  the  very  kind 
of  spirituality  which  the  world  wants,  and 
gives  us  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  man,  not  as 
one  who  turns  his  back  upon  things,  but  who 
accepts  all  things,  just  because  he  discerns 
all,  sees  into  their  deeper  heart,  and  their 
hidden  meaning.  This  is  spirituality  in  the 
fuller  sense — the  power  to  go  to  the  heart  of 
things,  and  find  it  divine.  When  that  power 
is  realised  the  spiritual  man  will  not  want  any 
permanent  retreats  ;  he  will  take  his  place  in 
the  world's  workshop,  and  do  his  duty  there. 
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"  Think  of  spiritual  results,"  said  Walt 
Whitman  :  "  sure  as  the  earth  swims  through 
the  heavens,  does  every  one  of  its  objects  pass 
into  spiritual  results."  This  is  real  spiritual 
insight,  real  spiritual  power.  To  turn  away 
from  things  in  search  of  spirituality  is 
weakness  ;  to  make  all  things  serve  the 
spiritual  end  is  power. 

Mr.  Rolleston  in  his  Parallel  Paths  thinks 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Francis  of  Assisi, 
"  the  most  gracious  and  human  figure  in  the 
history  of  asceticism,  would  not  have  better 
served  his  time  and  land  by  natural  development, 
in  secular  life  and  activity,  of  the  beautiful,  if 
somewhat  wildly  ebullient,  character  portrayed 
in  the  records  of  his  youth,  than  by  cutting 
away  half  his  life  in  order  to  force  the  other 
half  into  a  distorted  rarity.  .  .  .  Had  Francis 
not  been  a  saint  he  would  certainly  have  been 
one  of  his  country's  greatest  poets.  .  .  .  Saint 
Francis,  dreaming  that  he  served  God  by 
making  himself  blind  to  God's  world,  through 
a  course  of  pitiless  austerities,  produces  an 
Order  whose  licence  in  one  generation  after 
his  death  had  become  a  scandal  to  Christendom." 
What  would  have  been  best  for  Francis  himself 
is  a  matter  we  cannot  settle  ;  some  souls  have 
to  go  by  strange  courses  to  their  goal.  But 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  teach  the  positive  way 
to  God  through  the  acceptance  of  His  world, 
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rather    than    the    negative    way   through    the 
denial  of  it. 

It  is  this  positive  type  of  spirituality  that  is 
now  increasingly  appearing  amongst  us.  Mr. 
G.  R.  S.  Mead  says  that  one  of  the  most  com 
forting  signs  of  the  present  renaissance  of 
mysticism,  and  of  the  modern  endeavour  to  live 
the  spiritual  life,  is  that  many  men  and  women 
of  business  are  found  in  the  ranks  ;  in  fact, 
they  may  be  said  to  form  the  majority.  A 
review  of  the  history  of  the  movement  for  the 
last  thirty  years  compels  him  to  recognise  that 
it  has  been  inspired  by  a  strong  desire  to 
grapple  with  the  facts  of  life  on  the  battlefield 
of  the  struggle  for  existence.  "  There  have 
been  broods  of  mystics  who  have  had  to  live 
most  of  their  time  in  semi-dream  conscious 
ness,  or  in  artificial  or  cotton-wool  surround 
ings  ;  they  have  consequently  been  little  able 
to  affect  the  world.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
time  a  more  natural  brood  will  be  reared,  fit 
and  eager  first  to  battle  with  circumstances,  and 
then,  when  grown,  ready  so  to  use  all  circum 
stances  with  wisdom  that  they  will  be  re 
cognised  by  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  as  the 
truly  practical  men  of  the  world,  controllers  of 
every  environment,  in  that  by  their  plasticity 
and  adaptability  they  can  transmute  the 
seemingly  most  inopportune  circumstances 
into  occasions  for  great  happenings  and  God- 
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like  activity."  The  truly  spiritual  man  is  the 
man  who  is  able  to  see  God  in  all  things,  feel 
the  touch  of  God  through  all  things,  and  use 
all  things  for  God.  When  things  are  sought 
as  mere  things,  without  discerning  their  inner 
secret,  they  are  like  cut  flowers,  which,  being 
severed  from  vital  connection  with  their  life- 
source,  must  soon  die. 

Here  we  touch  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
old  claim  for  renunciation.  As  presented,  it 
was  often  a  false  claim,  setting  before  man  a 
negative  way  to  God  which  must  end  in  a 
mutilated  religious  life.  Nevertheless,  as  all 
errors  do,  it  got  its  vogue  from  a  truth,  the 
truth  that  things  as  mere  things,  as  discon 
tinuous  fragments,  must  be  renounced,  in  the 
interests  of  unity  with  the  Great  Whole  of 
which  they  are  all  parts.  When  unity  with 
that  Whole  is  attained,  then  all  the  parts  can 
be  accepted,  and  they  will  be  found  to  possess 
a  hundred-fold  more  value  than  they  had 
before.  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the 
words  attributed  to  Jesus,  that  he  who  would 
give  up  lands  and  houses  and  wife  and  children 
for  His  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  for 
which  He  stood,  the  truth  of  spiritual 
identification  with  God,  should  receive  all 
these  back  again  greatly  increased  in  value. 
Every  object  of  sense  becomes  worth  more, 
not  less,  to  the  spiritual  man  who  "  discerneth 
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all  things."  He  can  find  in  the  beautiful 
things  which  to-day  are,  and  to-morrow  are 
cast  into  the  oven,  a  beauty  that  never  fades. 
He  can  be  touched  through  the  anguish  of  an 
hour  by  the  tenderness  of  the  Eternal.  He 
will  feel  in  the  fellowship  of  men  the  touch  of 
that  Spirit  in  whom  he  and  they  are  one,  and 
see  on  the  faces  of  his  fellows  a  glory  not  of 
earth.  He  can  take  prosperity  without  injury, 
and  adversity  without  defeat.  The  suffering 
of  the  world  will  not  appal  him,  for  he  will  be 
living  always  to  relieve  it ;  the  poverty  of  the 
world  will  not  stagger  him,  for  he  will  be 
working  always  to  remove  it.  Light  breaks 
from  every  cloud,  for  he  discerneth  all  things. 
Evil  does  not  oppress  him  as  a  problem,  it  only 
challenges  his  endeavour,  and  sets  him  upon 
his  redemptive  task.  Discerning  all  things, 
he  knows  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  ;  the  love  of  God  in  his  heart  gives  him 
this  assurance.  The  love  of  God  shut  out,  all 
other  loves  are  disappointing  ;  earth's  treasures 
turn  to  dust,  and  the  greatest  victories  leave  the 
soul  defeated.  But  the  heart  once  opened  to  the 
Universal  Love  finds  that  all  things  come  to 
it  with  love-messages  ;  joys  run  clear  with  the 
freshness  of  the  perennial  Fountain  ;  disappoint 
ments  and  sorrows  are  but  shadows  of  the  hand 
of  the  great  Sustainer.  When  the  winds  blow 
and  the  waves  rise,  the  heart  quietly  sings  : 
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My  boat  is  wafted  to  the  strand 

By  breath  divine  ; 
And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  hand 

Other  than  mine. 

This  is  the  higher  spirituality  which  is,  as 
has  been  well  said,  "  a  tuning  of  the  mind  to  the 
music  of  Fate,  the  great  Harmony."  Such  is 
"  life  in  God  and  union  there."  It  issues  in  a 
unified  world,  in  which  all  things  are  of  God, 
and  unto  Him.  "  Deliverance  is  not  for  me 
in  renunciation,"  says  Mr.  Tagore.  "  I  feel 
the  embrace  of  freedom  in  a  thousand  bonds  of 
delight.  Thou  ever  pourest  from  me  the  fresh 
draught  of  thy  wine  of  various  colours  and 
fragrance,  filling  this  earthen  vessel  to  the 
brim.  My  world  will  light  its  hundred 
different  lamps  with  thy  flame  and  place  them 
before  the  altar  of  thy  temple.  No,  I  will 
never  shut  the  doors  of  my  senses.  The 
delights  of  sight  and  hearing  and  touch  will 
bear  thy  delight.  Yes,  all  my  illusions  will 
burn  into  illumination  of  joy,  and  all  my 
desires  ripen  into  fruits  of  love." 

It  is  by  these  fruits  of  love  that  the  value  of 
any  inward  realisation  of  God  must  ultimately 
be  tested.  The  truly  religious  man  must 
devote  his  active  life  to  God  and  to  good  ;  he 
must  link  up  all  its  activities  into  a  whole 
by  the  love-spirit.  Kathleen  Lyttelton,  the 
wife  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Southampton, 
was  an  example  of  the  practical  mystic  whom 
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the  world  so  much  needs.  She  lived  a  life  of 
varied  activity,  sustained,  as  the  world  knew 
not,  by  an  inner  spiritual  consciousness  of 
fellowship  with  God.  Under  the  influence  of 
Josephine  Butler  she  worked  very  hard  on 
behalf  of  poor  fallen  girls.  She  was  drawn  to 
the  industrial  problems,  especially  as  they  bore 
on  the  lives  of  women,  and  she  threw  her 
soul  into  work  for  Women's  Suffrage,  because 
she  believed  it  was  their  only  adequate  protec 
tion  under  the  pressure  of  the  industrial  system. 
Her  intellectual  interests  were  keen,  and  she 
did  a  great  deal  of  literary  work.  Canon  Scott 
Holland  says  of  her  :  "  Her  days  were  very 
full  and  active.  She  had  every  gift  and 
capacity  which  would  find  scope  in  social 
and  practical  affairs,  and  she  enjoyed  all  the 
opportunities  that  came  to  her  of  putting  those 
gifts  and  capacities  to  service.  You  might 
have  seen  and  known  her  in  this  guise  for 
years,  without  suspecting  the  spiritual  secret 
which  lay  behind  it.  ...  Yet  behind  all  this 
wide  practical  efficiency  and  occupation  there 
was  another  world  that  lay  open  to  her 
entry.  .  .  .  Behind  all  actual  activities  ; 
behind  all  her  manifold  and  engaging  in 
terests  ;  behind  causes,  and  friendships,  and 
forms  of  religion,  she  had  a  retreat  ever 
open  to  her.  She  could  withdraw  and  find 
her  peace.  She  could  suspend  all  the  outgoing 
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forces  of  her  being  in  order  to  live  still, 
repressed,  hushed,  shut  within  the  silence  of 
the  eternal.  It  seemed  to  her  that  only  so, 
out  of  these  secret  springs,  were  the  activities 
of  life  sustained,  and  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  spirit  purged  and  renewed."  She  formed 
a  definite  habit  of  turning  to  these  deep  springs, 
and  she  claimed  that  it  could  be  done  in  the 
very  heart  of  common  activities.  She  did  not 
even  need  to  be  alone.  She  knew  the  mystical 
experience  of  God,  and  she  knew  its  dangers 
if  it  were  not  guided  into  the  channels  ot 
practical  service.  An  ecstatic  experience  of 
God  may  be  as  destructive  as  a  river  in  the 
time  of  flood.  Canon  Scott  Holland  truly 
says  :  "  The  mystical  tendency  needs  always 
correction  and  balance.  It  asks  for  some 
strong  control."  Kathleen  Lyttelton  "knew 
the  deep  delight  of  escaping  beyond  words  and 
acts  and  forms  and  appearances,  and  of  passing 
out  into  the  elemental  sea  of  being.  And  she 
recognised  that  this  delight  needed  strict 
discipline  and  correction."  She  found  that 
correction  in  the  ordinary  services  of  religion 
and  in  the  social  services  of  life.  "  She 
never  failed  the  demands  made  on  her  by 
practical  interests.  She  never  sat  loose  to 
her  social  and  domestic  obligations.  She  never 
slackened  in  her  numerous  and  incessant  and 
absorbing  responsibilities.  .  .  .  She  moved, 
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strongly  and  effectively,  along  the  beaten  tracks 
which  circumstance  and  society,  family  ties,  and 
home  affections  laid  down  for  her.  .  .  .  Those 
who  knew  her  said  it  was  a  joy  to  watch  her 
splendid  presence  as  she  put  her  high  energies 
into  her  work,  and  the  secret  of  this  was  that 
she  was  able  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  her 
soul  to  withdraw  into  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding  " — 

That  peace  which  flows  serene  and  deep, 

A  river  in  the  soul, 
Whose  banks  a  living  verdure  keep — 

God's  sunshine  o'er  the  whole. 

This  is  the  kind  of  mysticism  we  need, 
the  mysticism  which  enriches,  inspires,  and 
strengthens  the  inner  life,  but  which  never 
withdraws  from  active  service,  except  for 
necessary  pauses. 

The  life  of  Lady  Dilke  may  be  read  as 
another  example.  She  could  live  with  equal 
intensity  and  devotion  in  many  spheres  of  life, 
and  she  found  their  unity  in  the  deeper  things 
of  the  spirit.  She  showed  an  early  bent  for 
art,  and  became  an  able  and  well-known  art 
critic  ;  she  reckoned  the  leading  artists  among 
her  personal  friends.  Her  achievement  in  the 
world  of  learning  was  sufficient  to  strike  with 
amazement  a  man  like  Lord  Acton.  She  also 
became  a  great  worker  for  women's  trade 
unions.  She  visited  working  women  in  their 
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homes    and    invited    them   to   her    own  ;    she 
made  herself  the  friend  of  working  girls,  and 
helped  them  in  every  possible  way  ;    she  at 
tended  every  trade  union  congress  for  sixteen 
years,  and  only  a  few  weeks  before  her  death, 
against  medical  orders,  she  attended  the  con 
gress  at  Leeds,  and  struck  her  last  blow  for  the 
women's  cause.     In  all  these  spheres  her  active 
work  was  great  and  noble.     Yet  we  are  assured 
that  the  most  real  thing  to  her  was  not  any  of 
her  accomplishments  or  achievements,  but  the 
quality  and  nature  of  that  spiritual  life  which 
lay  behind  them  all.     Her  religion,  her  com 
munion  with  the    Unseen,  the  permeation  of 
her   life   by  the   idealism   that   grows    out    of 
fellowship  with  the  divine,  these  were  to  her 
the  life  of  life,  the  core  of  things,  the  inward 
spring  of  unfailing  endeavour.     She  cultivated 
the    habit    of  a    daily    pause    for    meditation. 
"  Should  a  man  indeed  desire,"  she  says,  "  the 
leading  of  the  Spirit,  he  must  so  number  his 
days  that  there  may  be  for  him  great  spaces 
for  solitude,  in  the  hushed  silences  of  which 
he  may  at  least  listen  for  some  echo  of  the 
eternal  voice.   ...    In   the   clamorous    crowd 
of    everyday    interests    and    occupations    some 
moment  must  be  held  secure  in  which  thought 
may  take  its  lonely  flight  towards  the  Unseen. 
She  maintained  that  in  this  way  alone  could 
man  escape  from  that  invisible  prison  in  which 
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he  becomes  the  victim  of  the  day  of  small 
things,  and  she  held  that  by  constancy  and 
faith  in  the  beauty  of  things  unseen,  some 
imperfect  vision  of  things  perfect  could  be 
won,  even  by  those  whose  lot  was  alien  to  it, 
and  "  such  a  vision  has  in  its  gift  a  magic 
charm,  and  confers  a  secret  sense  of  abiding 
peace  on  the  days  of  practical  life." 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  value 
of  this  practical  mysticism  and  that  of  the  old 
ideal  of  spiritual  perfection,  the  ideal  of  abstract 
spirituality,  a  spirituality  realised  somewhere 
on  the  outskirts  of  life,  claiming  celibacy  to 
be  holier  than  marriage,  the  nun  a  greater 
saint  than  the  mother,  and  isolation  a  more 
real  sanctuary  than  common  work  and  every 
day  affairs.  One  would  not  make  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  old  ideal,  and  assert  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  for  any  one.  One 
would  not  say  that  to  none  of  the  cloistered 
saints  did  the  vision  of  high  things  appear,  that 
none  of  them  realised  true  union  with  God. 
But  our  teaching  to  men  in  general  is  that  this 
kind  of  pursuit  is  likely  to  end  in  disaster.  The 
manifestation  of  the  spiritual  consciousness  is 
different  in  different  kinds  of  lives,  in  different 
types  of  character,  and  also  at  different  times  in 
the  same  life,  just  as  a  river  may  be  a  torrent, 
a  cataract,  or  a  placid  stream  as  the  nature  of 
its  gradient  and  channel  may  determine — here 
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a  fructifying  irrigator,  there  a  bearer  of 
commerce,  again  a  sudden  devastating  flood. 
We  have  seen  the  river  of  God,  the  spiritual 
consciousness,  operate  with  the  force  of  a  torrent 
in  some  natures,  as  in  the  ecstasy  of  some  of  the 
great  mystics.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its 
power,  nor  any  question  that  it  came  from  the 
heights  ;  it  was  to  them  an  undeniable  demon 
stration  of  the  reality  and  the  force  of  eternal 
things  ;  but,  so  long  as  it  remained  ecstasy,  it 
proved  like  the  river  torrent,  of  no  use  to  the 
world.  In  some  lives,  however,  those  very 
same  waters  that  were  a  torrent  in  one  place, 
the  same  consciousness  that  was  ecstasy  in  one 
hour,  fell  upon  gentler  slopes  of  life,  and  flowed 
down  to  make  the  valleys  beautiful  and  fruitful, 
and  flowed  out  to  the  plains  where  they  became 
navigable,  and  where  the  work  of  life  was  done 
by  their  means.  The  world  then  received  the 
benefit  of  the  religious  experience  in  practical 
service,  often  without  knowing  the  secret  that 
inspired  and  sustained  it. 

"  It  will  never  do  the  least  good,"  says 
Mr.  Tagore,  "  to  attempt  the  realisation  of  the 
infinite  apart  from  the  world  of  action."  In 
this  statement  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise 
the  word  "  world."  Evelyn  Underbill,  in  the 
Christian  Commonwealth ,  in  answer  to  a  review 
of  her  book  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Thomp 
son,  argued  that  the  growth  of  character 
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which  she  calls  the  "  Mystic  Way "  results 
from  "the  perpetual  interplay  between  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man,"  and 
concluded  :  "  Thus  mysticism  can  never  be 
divorced  from  action  ;  it  is  not  a  speculation, 
a  mood,  or  a  dream,  but  a  series  of  responses, 
movements,  free  and  willing  acts.  It  appears, 
then,  that  Mr.  Thompson's  antithesis  between 
the  4  mysticism  of  thought '  and  the  t  mystic 
ism  of  act '  is  a  false  one.  These  are  but  the 
completing  opposites  of  the  mystic  life." 
When,  however,  we  study  the  description  of 
the  Mystic  Way  by  this  learned  and  brilliant 
writer  we  do  not  always  find  that  these 
"  acts "  very  much  concerned  "  the  world  of 
action."  It  is  true  psychologically  that  the 
spirit  must  be  active  even  in  receiving  revela 
tion  ;  even  contemplation  involves  mental 
activity,  but  there  may  be  activity  in  this 
sense  in  the  minds  of  people  who  are  practi 
cally  useless  so  far  as  "the  world  of  action," 
that  is,  the  world  of  general  activity,  is  con 
cerned.  Evelyn  Underbill  herself  has  described 
a  kind  of  mysticism  which  constitutes  the 
"  Via  Negativa,"  as  "  the  attempt  to  attain 
Being  by  the  total  rejection  of  Becoming,  to 
perfect  Contemplation  by  the  refusal  of  Action. 
Those  who  choose  this  road  to  transcendence 
go  up  alone  to  meet  God  on  the  mountain  ; 
but  they  do  not  bring  back  any  tidings  of  joy 
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for    the    race."     She  points  out  that   for  the 
mystic     philosopher    Plotinus    "  there     is    no 
question  of  an  outflowing  gift  to  others  of  the 
vitality  that   has    been    received."     When  he 
speaks  of  "  deification  "   he    means,  "  not   the 
acquisition  of  a  divine  creativeness,  a  participa 
tion   in  the   glad   travail   of  Infinite  Life  and 
Love,  but  merely  the  transitory  experience  of 
ecstatic    union    with    God,    '  alone    with    the 
Alone '  ;  the  intense  assurance  of  Reality,  the 
attainment  of  that  'strange,   brief  silence    in 
Heaven '    when    the    perceiver   '  seems   to    be 
one   with    the    thing    perceived,'  and    '  folded 
about  Divinity,'  '  has  no  part  void  of  contact 
with  Him.'     Such  a  mysticism  as  this,  how 
ever  lofty  its  expression,  is  yet  definitely  self- 
regarding  :  the  satisfaction  of  a  spiritual  lust 
rather  than  the  veritable  marriage  of  the  soul. 
In  it  the  elan  vital  finds  a  blind  alley,  not  a 
thoroughfare,  since  its  highest  stage  is  a  con 
dition  of  static  knowledge,  not  a  condition  of 
more  abundant  life.     At  its  best  it  mistakes  a 
means  for  an  end  :  at  its  worst  it  leads  directly 
— and  in  historic  fact  did  lead — to  the  soul- 
destroying  excesses  of  that  Quietism,  that  idle 
basking  in  the  Presence  of  God,  which  all  the 
true    mystics    unsparingly    condemn."       Here 
Evelyn   Underbill    sees   and   describes    clearly 
enough  the  mysticism  that  neglects  the  world 
of  action,  though  within  the  soul  it  must  have 
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been  "  a  series  of  responses,  movements,  free 
and  willing  acts."  The  only  question  is 
whether  she  successfully  vindicates  the 
Christian  mystics  from  the  charge  that  they 
too  have  frequently  been  on  the  Negative 
Way.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  no  such  charge 
could  be  sustained  against  Paul,  but  surely  it 
is  not  quite  so  easy  in  the  case  of  St.  Anthony. 
She  speaks  of  his  being  "  driven  by  the 
mystical  impulse  for  service."  But  what  did 
it  amount  to  ?  He  spent  more  than  twenty 
years  shut  up  in  a  ruined  fort,  without  seeing 
the  face  of  man,  at  the  best  time  of  life  for 
work  ;  and  he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  when 
he  left  it — "  driven  by  the  mystical  impulse 
for  service  "  !  The  impulse  was  very  long  in 
coming  ;  nor  did  its  effect  last  long,  for  St. 
Anthony  again  went  back  into  solitude  and 
remained  there  until  he  died.  The  service 
itself,  moreover,  consisted  mainly  in  teaching 
others  to  retreat  in  the  same  way. 

This  is  not  "  the  world  of  action  "  at  all. 
It  is  action  of  a  sort,  but  it  is  not  helping  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  practical  life  ;  it  is 
not  bringing  into  the  commerce  of  the  world 
and  the  life  of  the  home  the  hallowing  power 
of  the  religious  spirit.  The  fatal  weakness  of 
much  of  the  mysticism  of  the  past  is,  as  Rufus 
Jones  says,  "  the  negative  and  abstract  feature 
of  it.  God,  the  Divine  Reality,  is  reached  by 
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a  process  of  negation.  He  is  everything  that 
finite  things  are  not.  He  is  Absolute — but 
without  any  quality  or  characteristics  by  which 
we  can  know  Him.  .  .  .  He  is  the  Abstract 
Universal  in  which  all  finite  particulars  are 
swallowed  up  and  lost,  not  a  self-revealing 
Spirit  who  explains  all  finite  particulars.  All 
roads  lead  to  Him,  but  no  one  comes  back 
with  any  light  which  explains  the  finite,  or 
which  gives  illumination  for  the  daily  tasks  of 
a  concrete  life."  While  this  is  not  given  as  an 
exhaustive  description  of  mysticism,  it  is  quite 
true  that  a  good  deal  of  Christian  as  well  as  non- 
Christian  mysticism  has  been  of  this  character. 

If  Christianity  has  an  aristocracy  we 
should  not  make  it  consist  of  the  saints  of 
the  Mystic  Way,  even  as  described  by  Evelyn 
Underbill.  It  is  true  she  includes  among  them 
Jesus  and  Paul,  but  the  facts,  so  far  as  we  know 
them,  are  strained  to  secure  the  inclusion.  We 
do  not  consider  the  stages  of  the  Mystic  Way 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  traced  in  their  case. 

In  any  case,  the  kind  of  mysticism  which 
the  world  needs  to-day  is  to  be  found  not  in  the 
saints  of  the  cloister,  but  in  those  of  the  hearth 
and  the  highway  who  have  undertaken  the 
consecration  of  the  common  world.  It  is  the 
mysticism  that  works  to  lift  men  and  women 
into  higher  and  better  life.  It  realises  its  inner 
power  in  active  helpfulness  for  the  world 
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around.  Like  the  wonderful  river  of  Ezekiel's 
vision  it  is  a  creative  energy.  That  river  issued 
from  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  temple 
whose  front  faced  the  east.  It  passed  the  altar 
on  the  south  and  ran  out  into  the  open.  A 
thousand  cubits  from  the  gate  the  waters  were 
ankle-deep,  but  they  rose  till  the  river  could 
only  be  crossed  by  swimming.  Nature  was 
luxuriant  upon  its  banks ;  on  every  side  grew 
trees,  evergreens,  and  with  unfailing  fruit  for 
every  month,  and  with  leaves  that  possessed 
healing  virtues.  The  desert  on  the  east  was 
transformed,  and  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea  were  made  sweet.  Everything  lived  where 
the  river  came.  In  the  spiritual  world  all  this 
has  its  splendid  counterpart.  In  thousands  of 
lives  the  spiritual  creative  energy,  the  con 
sciousness  of  the  divine  life,  has  risen  gradually 
from  weak  beginnings  until  it  has  become 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  whole  life — a  river 
to  swim  in — to  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  the  wilderness  as  the  garden  of  God. 
It  has  given  its  own  life  to  everything — has 
run  into  duty  and  made  it  a  delight,  has  flowed 
into  life's  bitter  experiences  and  given  them  a 
sweetness  of  their  own  ;  it  has  nourished  the 
tree  of  life  and  promoted  its  fruit-bearing  in 
every  season,  has  passed  the  altar  and  given  to 
every  religious  observance  a  new  enrichment. 
An  inner  realisation  of  this  kind  is  what  is 
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needed  in  our  time.  The  world  of  to-day  is 
demanding  many  kinds  of  service,  and  these 
services  should  be  religious,  saturated  with 
religious  feeling  and  conviction.  For  stability 
in  work,  for  the  exaltation  of  service,  and  for 
sustenance  in  a  life  of  usefulness,  a  deep,  rich, 
inner  experience  of  eternal  things  is  needed. 
It  is  equally  necessary  that  the  inner  experience 
should  be  constantly  used  in  the  world's  work. 
In  such  work  it  must  be  tested,  in  such 
work  alone  it  reveals  its  own  meaning.  The 
real  worth  of  the  inner  world  is  found  through 
its  use  in  the  outer,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  is  known  only  when  the  Will  of  the 
Spirit  is  done. 

Say,  did  you  go, 

Great  soul  and  sweet, 

When  first  His  message  reached  your  weary  heart, 

Far  in  the  wilderness  your  Love  to  greet 

From  all  mean  things  apart  ? 

Not  so  : 

But  down  the  alleys  that  His  footsteps  trod 

Between  the  blind,  the  ailing,  and  the  lame, 

Steadfast  in  ministry  you  came — 

Yet  swift  to  the  encounter  of  your  God. 

The  hideous  bed 

Of  utmost  poverty, 

The  chamber  of  the  dead, 

The  busy  hospital  ;  all  these  did  see 

How  that  you  ran,  bright-faced,  from  ecstasy 

Life's  dreadful  wrecks  to  tend, 

And,  for  His  sake,  in  each  acclaimed  a  friend. 

St.  Catherine  of  Genoa. 
EVELYN   UNDKRHILL. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SALVATION 

THE  history  of  all  life  might  be  called  the 
history  of  transformations.  These  are  constantly 
going  on  in  the  lives  of  animals  and  plants, 
sometimes  very  slowly,  sometimes  very  rapidly. 
The  life  of  man,  too,  from  the  embryo  stage 
onward  is  one  of  change.  The  most  significant 
natural  change  takes  place  when  he  becomes 
conscious  of  the  self  as  a  centre  of  control.  At 
first  his  activity  is  unconscious,  the  directing 
self  has  not  arrived  ;  until  it  arrives  the  world 
makes  the  man,  but  from  that  point  onward  he 
helps  to  remake  the  world.  The  most  moment 
ous  change  possible  to  man  occurs  when  that 
self  discovers  its  identity  with  the  universal 
Self  who  is  immanent  in  all.  When  man  first 
says  "  I,"  there  is  a  new  creation,  all  things 
come  to  revolve  round  the  new  centre.  But 
on  that  great  day  when  man  further  says  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one  "  there  is  yet  another 
new  creation,  the  creation  of  a  new  centre 
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from  which  may  be  realised  all  the  glories  of 
religion.  It  is  now  that  old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  all  things  are  become  new,  and  all 
things  are  of  God  ;  all  this  new  creating  is  of 
God  who  is  the  One  Common  Source  of  our 
life.  When  man  discovered  steam  power  it 
was  the  birth-hour  of  many  changes.  When 
he  discovered  electricity  it  was  the  birth-hour 
of  many  further  changes.  Every  new  dis 
covery  brings  a  new  world,  but  all  such 
discoveries  pale  to  insignificance  before  the 
crowning  discovery  that  man  is  spirit,  and  that 
the  human  spirit  is  one  with  God.  When 
this  unity  is  realised  as  a  unity  of  moral 
purpose  and  will,  man  experiences  what  has 
been  called  "salvation."  We  see  here  the 
reason  why  salvation  has  often  been  described 
as  a  thing  already  accomplished,  and  quite  as 
often  as  something  yet  to  come — as  being  at 
one  time  "  nearer "  than  at  another.  The 
discovery  brings  the  assurance  that  all  is 
well,  and  in  that  sense  salvation  is  already 
achieved.  But  all  is  well  only  in  the  sense 
that  Supreme  Good  is  at  the  heart  of  all  things, 
working  even  through  ill  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  Love's  purposes.  Salvation  in  the 
sense  of  a  fully  actualised  victory,  of  complete 
harmony,  is  yet  to  come,  is  all  the  time  coming. 
The  discovery  of  unity  with  God  is  salvation 
from  despair,  from  the  sense  of  separateness 
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from  God  and  humanity,  from  the  effort  to 
live  the  life  of  the  small  self,  which  is  the 
life  of  sin.  In  this  spiritual  unity  with  God 
and  with  humanity  the  individual  believer 
realises  that  all  the  highest  and  the  best  belongs 
to  him  from  the  first,  but  the  appropriation  in 
actual  life  is  a  gradual  process.  The  old 
theologians  called  this  first  assurance  "justifi 
cation,"  and  the  gradual  attainment  "  sanctifi- 
cation."  To  be  saved  we  must  be  freed  from 
the  illusion  that  we  are  separate  from  God 
and  from  one  another.  The  creation  of 
individual  beings  appears  to  have  been  essential 
to  the  self-realisation  of  the  Divine  Being.  At 
first  we  did  not  know  that  we  were  individuals  ; 
the  discovery  came  later. 

The  baby,  new  to  earth  and  sky, 
What  time  his  tender  palm  is  prest 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 
Has  never  thought  that  "  this  is  I "  : 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 
And  learns  the  use  of  "  I  "  and  "  Me," 
And  finds  "  I  am  not  what  I  see, 
And  other  than  the  things  I  touch." 

So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind 
From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin, 
As  through  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 
His  isolation  grows  defined. 

This  use  may  lie  in  blood  and  breath, 
Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their  due, 
Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 
Beyond  the  second  birth  of  death. 
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In  every  human  birth  a  part  of  God,  so  to 
speak,    is  enfleshed,    incarnated.      In   growing 
it    becomes    an    individuality,    acquires    self- 
consciousness,  the  sense  of  difference  between 
itself  and  the  world  ;  man  learns  to  say  u  I ' 
and  "  Me."     Accompanying  this  sense  of  in 
dividuality  is  the  illusion  of  separateness  which 
is    the    cause    of  all    our  sins.     There    is    no 
salvation    without    the    destruction     of    this 
illusion,  and    the  creation  in  its  stead  of  the 
consciousness  of  union.     One  may  grant  that 
the  illusion  is  a  necessary  stage  through  which 
humanity    passes,    that   the  illusion  itself  has 
a  purpose  to  serve  in  developing  individuality, 
though  the  time  comes  when  the  individual 
must    be    saved    from    the    illusion    in    order 
to    be    his    highest    self.      It    seems    to    be   a 
method  of  creation  for  a  simple  kind  of  unity 
whose  parts  are  indistinguishable,  to  become 
differentiated    into    parts    which    are    distinct, 
these    differentiated    parts    forming    a    higher 
kind  of  unity.     The  one-celled  forms  of  life 
increase  by  division  ;  the  divided  cells  unite  in 
a  higher  organism  ;   the  organisms  find  their 
unity  in  a  family  of  organisms  ;  ultimately  all 
are  one    in    a    universe.     There    is   a    similar 
movement    from  simple    to    complex    in    the 
history    of  consciousness.     The  stage  of  con 
sciousness   which    precedes    self-consciousness, 
in  which  the  distinction  between  the  self  and 
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the  not-self  is  undeveloped,  is  a  kind  of  unity  ; 
but  before  the  higher  unity  can  be  obtained 
individuals  must  realise  themselves  and  their 
differences.  The  true  unity  is  always  a  unity 
of  differences.  When  such  unity  is  realised, 
individuality  remains  a  fact,  but  the  idea  of 
separateness  vanishes  as  an  illusion.  Nor  is 
the  individuality  fully  itself  until  it  finds  itself 
in  the  Whole,  and  one  with  the  All.  We 
came  out  from  the  Father,  to  develop  self- 
consciousness,  to  know  ourselves.  In  this 
process  there  arose  in  our  mind  the  illusion 
that  we  were  isolated  beings,  really  separate 
existences.  Out  of  this  came  competition, 
and  strife,  and  war,  and  every  unholy  thing. 
Even  these  served  their  purpose  in  the  de 
velopment  of  self-consciousness  ;  it  is  towards 
the  higher  unity  that  the  diversity  has  been 
working  ;  and  it  is  through  much  tribulation 
that  God  the  Saviour  will  bring  man,  developed 
through  differences,  into  a  richer  unity  than 
would  have  been  possible  without  the  differences 
and  all  the  pain  they  involved,  a  unity  so  rich 
that  when  we  see  it  we  shall  know  it  was 
worth  all  the  cost.  The  saved  man  is  he  who 
has  seen  the  vision  that  this  is  so,  the  vision 
of  the  universal  Divine  order  as  the  Order 
of  Eternal  Love.  He  knows  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  world  is  good,  he  declares  that 
even  now  all  things  work  together  for  good, 
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and  he  lays  no  stress  at  all  upon  what  he  may 
have  suffered ;  he  simply  says  "  I  reckon 
that  all  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  in  us." 

To  him  the  sorrows  are  the  tension-thrills 
Of  that  serene  endeavour 
Which  yields  to  God  for  ever  and  for  ever 
The  joy  that  is  more  ancient  than  the  hills. 

The  discernment  of  this  truth  is  our  salva 
tion  from  the  self-centred  life,  and  into  a 
glorious  confidence  that  all  the  evils  of  life 
shall  be  overcome  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
world.  We  become  conscious  that  we  are 
fellow-workers  with  the  Supreme  Power  in 
the  universe,  fellow-workers  with  God  in 
creating  the  new  world  that  is  to  be.  There 
are  men  who,  through  realising  God,  have 
realised  this  power  of  creating,  and  it  is  their 
mission  and  privilege  to  work  together  with 
God  in  awakening  others  to  this  glorious 
possibility.  To  know  this  power  is  to  be 
saved,  and  the  time  of  knowing  it  is  now. 

Edward  Carpenter,  in  his  book,  The  Art  of 
Creation^  says  the  art  of  creation  is  gained  by 
our  becoming  identified  with  the  universal 
Self.  So  identified,  the  human  soul  can 
wonderfully  change  the  aspects  of  the  material 
world,  it  is  able  to  effect  great  changes  in  the 
human  body,  and  it  can  transfigure  society. 
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'  It  begins  to  dawn  on  us  that,  identifying 
ourselves  with  this  immortal  self,  we  also  can 
take  part  consciously  in  the  everlasting  act  of 
creation.  To  still  the  brain  and  feel,  feel  our 
identity  with  that  deepest  being  within  us,  is 
the  first  thing.  There,  in  that  union,  in  that 
identity,  all  the  sins  and  errors  of  the  actual 
world  are  done  away.  We  are  most  truly 
ourselves  ;  we  go  back  to  the  root  from  which 
all  that  may  really  express  us  must  inevitably 
spring.  Remaining  there  in  silence  as  long  as 
may  be,  then  out  of  that  state  will  inevitably 
spring  a  wave  of  conscious  Feeling — of  joy, 
courage,  love,  expansion,  or  whatever  it  may 
be — a  Feeling  not  foreign  or  fabricated  or 
ephemeral,  but  deeply  rooted  and  expressive 
of  our  real  life.  Then  holding  on  to  that 
root-idea,  that  Feeling,  that  emotion,  that 
desire,  whatever  it  may  be,  confident  in  its 
organic  Tightness  and  constructive  power — 
holding  steadily  to  it  for  a  time,  perfectly, 
naturally,  and  inevitably  out  of  it  will  flow 
certain  forms  of  Thought.  The  Feeling  will 
take  shape,  it  will  clothe  itself  in  images  of 
things  actual  ;  and  already  the  process  will 
have  begun  by  which  those  things  will  be 
created  or  realised  in  the  world."  "  Handling 
the  levers  of  Feeling  and  Thought,  we  can 
already  send  the  forces  of  nature,  in  our  bodies, 
and  elsewhere,  along  the  lines  which  we 
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desire."  Here  is  a  great  truth  upon  which 
we  need  to  lay  hold.  To  bring  the  best 
things  into  the  actual  world  we  must  tram 
ourselves  to  think  and  to  feel  those  things. 
Our  bodies  are  what  they  are  as  the  results 
of  thought  and  feeling  through  a  long  history 
that  stretches  behind  us  ;  they  may  be  said  to 
be  the  outcome  of  mind,  and  are  therefore 
still  subject  to  modification  and  change  under 
the  influence  of  mind.  Let  the  mind  realise 
its  unity  with  God,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
limit  to  what  it  can  do.  We  must  get  rid 
entirely  of  the  old  sentiment 


Here  in  the  body  pent 
Absent  from  Him  I  roam, 


and  the  idea  that  goes  with  it,  namely,  that  it 
is  only  when  we  lay  down  this  body  we  can 
get  home  to  God.  The  body  is  now  the 
temple  of  the  spirit  in  which  God  dwells. 
Once  we  realise  the  unity  of  our  spirit  with 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  even  the  salvation  of  the 
body  will  follow. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  circumstances. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  circumstances  as  a 
rigid,  unalterable  legacy  from  the  past.  All 
circumstances  are  the  creation  of  mind  and 
spirit.  Those  in  which  we  are  placed  to-day 
have  been  created  by  the  thoughts  of  ourselves 
and  those  who  preceded  us,  and  by  the  feelings 
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we  and  they  have  cherished.  This  means  that 
circumstances  can  be  changed  and  recreated  by 
mind  and  spirit.  New  thought,  new  feeling, 
if  persisted  in,  will  re-create  the  world.  For 
general  social  changes  there  must  be,  of  course, 
a  corporate  faith,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  a 
corporate  faith  is  for  individuals  to  obey  the 
highest  inner  impulses  of  their  life,  and  form 
groups  which  will  act  as  social  generating 
centres.  Now  is  the  time  for  doing  it. 

This   mastery  of  all   outward  things  from 
within,  through  identification  of  the  spirit  with 
God,  is   salvation.      Salvation   means    the   es 
tablished   supremacy  of  spirit.     The  strength 
of  evil  institutions  need  not  dismay  us.     All 
that  is  needed  for  their  removal,  and  for  rearing 
upon  their  ashes  the  structures  of  a  new  world, 
is  new  thought  and  new  feeling.     Now  is  the' 
time   for  realising   this  power,  which   is   the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;  it  is  the  Christ 
within    us — "now    is    the   day  of  salvation." 
This    realisation    may    require    frequently    re 
peated  exercise  and  persevering  practice,  but, 
with    these,    it    will    not    fail.      This    is    the 
meaning  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  advice  to  "  practise 
God."     There   is   good   reason   for   the   quiet 
devotional  meeting,  and  for  the  spiritual  asides 
of  solitude   and   silence.      One   must  learn  to 
enter  into  the  silence,  and  definitely  to  shut  out 
the  common  ambitions  of  ordinary  life,  and  to 
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surrender  the  mind  to  the  one  all-dominating 
idea  that  we  and  all  men  and  God  are  one  ; 
that  the  best  thing  ever  done  by  the  best  man 
was  done  for  us,  and  was  done  partly  by  us  ; 
that  our  deepest  humanity  was  in  His  deed  ;  if 
Jesus  died  for  all  we  all  died,  and  in  His  rising 
we  all  rise.     We  must  live  with  this  thought 
until  we  find  ourselves  in  Him  without  any 
paltry  righteousness  of  our  own,  without  any 
scheme    of  life    that   concerns  only    our   own 
advantage  ;  then  there  will  be  a  new  creation, 
a  new  centre  of  being  and  of  life  from  which 
creative   power  will   radiate  in  all  directions. 
It  will  alter  much  in  our  physical  life  ;  it  will 
change  many  circumstances  ;  and  circumstances 
which  it  does  not  change  it  will  reveal  in  a 
new  light,  and  enable  us  to  use  in  a  new  way. 
This  was  Paul's  vision  of  Christ.      He  saw 
"God   in  Christ   reconciling   the  world   unto 
himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their  tres 
passes."      He    saw    humanity    in    Christ    too 
sharing  His  death  and  His  resurrection, 
one  died  for  all,  then  all  died"    (R.V.),  not 
"then  all  were  dead,"  as  in  A.V.     The  A.V. 
has  been  used  to  support  the  theory  that  Chris 
died  in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  could  die, 
whereas  the  words  really  assert  that  all  died  in 
His  death  ;  it  was  our  humanity  that  reached 
achievement  in  Him.     This  involves  the  faith 
that  the  Christ  is  the  deepest  being  of  every 
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man.  One  died  for  all  that  all  should  come 
to  know  who  they  are,  and  what  is  deepest  in 
them,  so  that  they  will  never  again  live  to 
their  own  separate  selves,  or  for  their  individual 
interests,  or  on  the  mere  surface  of  their 
being,  but  will  realise  themselves  in  their  ful 
ness  and  depth  in  their  union  with  all  others, 
and  with  God  who  works  in  their  hearts  to 
will  and  to  do  His  own  good  pleasure.  Thus 
salvation,  while  an  intensely  individualising 
experience,  is  at  the  same  time  intensely 
socialising.  The  saved  people  are  not  snugly 
in  an  Ark  riding  a  deluge  that  drowns  the 
world.  Lot,  fleeing  to  Zoar  and  leaving  the 
cities  of  the  plain  to  burn,  is  no  longer  a 
pattern  to  be  copied  ;  he  is  rather  a  type  of 
lost  man.  The  man  who  is  being  truly  saved 
remains  in  Sodom  to  do  his  very  best  to  make 
Sodom  the  city  of  God. 

Matthew  Arnold's  testimony  to  his  father 
was— 

But  thou  wouldst  not  alone 
Be  saved,  my  father  !  alone 
Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 
Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 

It  was  a  true  conception  of  a  saved  man. 
There  is  nothing  external  to  flee  from  ;  salva 
tion  is  not  protection  from  some  outward 
power  that  might  bring  calamity  ;  it  is  victory 
over  internal  things  that  mar  the  character  and 
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spoil  the  man.  Nothing  done  outside  man  by 
any  one  could  save  him.  There  is  nothing  he 
needs  to  be  saved  from  except  his  own  weak 
ness  and  ignorance  and  sinful  inclinations. 
The  only  powers  that  can  save  from  these  are 
the  inward  powers  of  faith  and  truth  and  holy 
love  ;  others  may  help  us  into  the  hold  of 
these,  others  may  teach  us  truth,  others  may 
kindle  faith  and  love  in  our  hearts.  It  is  here 
that  we  find  the  supreme  value  of  Jesus  ;  it  is 
through  His  unique  power  in  revealing  truth 
and  kindling  love  and  feeding  faith  that  He 
has  become  a  world-Saviour. 

It  was  formerly  a   common   thing   in   the 
churches  to  present  what  was  known  as  "  the 
plan    of    salvation."       The    plan    itself    was 
supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  councils  of 
the  Trinity  before  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  laid  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  out 
come  of  theological  thinking  which  post-dated 
the  New  Testament.      It  was  referred  to  the 
New   Testament,  and   supported  by  as   many 
texts  as  could  be  made  to  serve.     It  is  interest 
ing  to  examine  what  is  called  "  The  Marked 
Testament,"  a  Testament  in  which  the  passages 
describing,  or  supposed  to  describe,  the  plan 
of  salvation  are  underlined  with  red  ink.     It  is 
a  wonderful  illustration  of  how  to  spoil  the 
New  Testament.     It    forgets    that    the    New 
Testament  was  written  by  different  men,  each 
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of  whom  had  his  own  thought  and  standpoint, 
and  that   the   whole   represents   a   growth   of 
thought  on  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 
The  omissions  from  the  marked  passages  are 
very  significant.     The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  both  omitted.     It 
was  not  apparently   considered  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  salvation   to   hunger  and  thirst   after 
righteousness,  to  be  merciful,  to  be  a  peace 
maker,  or  to  pray  for   one's  enemies.      It  is 
quite   possible  that  the  "  saved "   man   would 
recognise  all  these  as  duties,  but  not  as  a  part 
of  salvation  itself.     The  Lord's  Prayer  has  no 
reference  to  a  mediator,  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  bloodshed   as  the  price  of  sin,  or  an 
atonement,  and  it  is  therefore  not  marked  as  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  salvation.      In  this  scheme, 
the  soul  was  already  a   finished  product,  and 
only  needed  to  be  saved.      By  "  saving  "  it  was 
chiefly  meant  securing  for  it  a  heavenly  destiny 
in   a  world   beyond   the   grave.      The   whole 
system  of  mundane  things  and  affairs  was  alien 
to  the  soul,  and  had  to  be  denied  and  escaped 
from  as  soon  as  possible.     The  great  thing  for 
the  soul  in  this  world  was  to  gain  what  purity 
it  could  in  order  to  be  fit  for  heavenly  inherit 
ance  hereafter.     If  the  soul  were  to  be  lost, 
that  is,  consigned  to  perdition  hereafter  instead 
of  to  an  inheritance  with  saints  in  light,  no 
gain  of  the  worldly  kind  could  possibly  be  any 
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compensation.  Every  thing  was  static  in  this 
scheme.  The  soul  was  a  finished  product, 
heaven  and  hell  were  fixed  states  ;  so,  in  its 
relation  to  the  soul,  was  the  character  of  this 
this  world. 

Among  those  who  are  imbued  with  modern 
ideas    all    this  mode  of  thinking    has    passed 
away.       The    whole    universe    is    a    constant 
movement  of  life  ;    nothing    is   unchanging  ; 
there  can    be    no  fixed    hell    and    no    heaven 
everlastingly    the     same  ;     the    soul    itself    is 
"becoming."       Heaven  both  here  and    here 
after  is  the  progress  of  the  divine  life  within 
the  soul  ;    hell    is   the  increasing  disharmony 
of  a  disobedient  life.     The  soul  is  a  growing 
entity  ;  to  save  it  as  it  now  is  would  often  be 
a  very  poor  achievement.    What  the  soul  needs 
is  to  grow  through  the  knowledge  of  God  unto 
all  good  works,  and  that  will  be  growth  unto 
salvation.     Salvation  is  not  something  which 
first  of  all  concerns  the  after-life  ;    it  begins 
here.     The  true  religious  call  to  the  soul  is  a 
call  to  the   recognition   of  itself  as  the  child 
of  God,  to  enhanced  life,  to  fuller  and  com- 
pleter    being,    through    a    deeper    knowledge 
of  its  Father.     Salvation  begins  in  a  discovery, 
the  discovery  of  divine  sonship  in  man  ;  it  is 
thenceforward  a  progressive   intake   from  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  life,  and   what   actually 
comes    always    brings    the    promise   of  more. 
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When  man  discovers,  as  Paul  did  on  the  way 
to  Damascus,  the  Son  of  God  revealed  within 
him,  it  is  the  day  of  the  Great  Love  in  his 
life  ;  his  world  expands  on  every  hand  ;  his 
life  ceases  to  be  superficial  and  self-centred, 
and  comes  to  have  a  cosmic  significance.  The 
greatest  glory  of  Christianity  has  been  its 
power  to  make  man  aware  of  this  secret  about 
himself.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  so  lived  as  to  make 
men  feel  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  that 
God  was  manifest  in  His  flesh.  This  wakened 
the  souls  of  others,  and  they  too  said,  "  We 
know  we  are  the  sons  of  God."  This  is  the 
greatest  self-discovery  in  human  life.  When 
a  man  comes  to  it  he  begins  a  new  existence, 
in  which  flesh  and  blood  take  a  secondary 
place.  Out  of  this  consciousness  springs  the 
true  life  ;  here  all  heaven  begins  ;  this  is  the 
seed  of  the  eternal  harvest,  the  dawn  of  the 
everlasting  day.  The  consciousness  of  sonship 
is  the  opening  up  of  infinite  possibilities  which 
cannot  be  described,  and  which  only  the  ages 
of  eternity  will  fully  reveal.  Religion  for  the 
man  who  is  being  saved  will  always  have  a 
glorious  future,  greater  and  grander  than  any 
human  dreams  of  it  can  be.  But  it  will  also 
have  a  glorious  present  tense  ;  it  will  draw 
into  the  present  life  the  wealth  of  heavenly 
things,  and  even  now  will  share  the  throne 
of  spiritual  sovereignty  with  Christ  and  with 
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all  the  good.  The  "  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus  "  has  not  to  wait  for  death  to  find  himself 
in  a  new  world  ;  he  is  in  a  new  world  already, 
a  world  in  which  the  old  things  themselves 
have  become  new ;  they  have  all  been  re-valued, 
all  transformed.  It  is  only  because  so  many 
nominally  religious  people  have  never  made 
this  Grand  Discovery  that  religious  services  are 
often  so  irreligious,  giving  the  impression  that 
for  the  saved  man  there  is  scarcely  anything  in 
this  world  but  trouble  and  sorrow,  and  that  he 
must  find  his  relief  in  looking  forward  to 
another.  Such  services  are  unjust  to  this 
world,  and  quite  miss  the  glory  of  religion. 
The  sons  of  God  enter  upon  their  divine  in 
heritance  now  ;  they  get  a  lifting  realisation 
of  God  to-day  ;  they  get  present  experience 
of  a  power  which  gives  large  command  over 
circumstances,  a  peace  which  already  passeth 
understanding,  a  wonderful  light  which  illu 
mines  all  life's  shadows,  a  subtle  inward  feeling 
which  puts  a  new  interest  in  the  commonplace, 
bathes  the  ordinary  world  with  hues  and 
colours  not  its  own,  and  runs  a  golden  thread 
of  sympathy  through  common  lives,  linking 
them  into  one.  Such  is  the  transformation 
effected  by  the  great  discovery  that  the  soul 
feels  its  salvation  is  already  a  fact. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  see 
the  inward  truth  of  some  old  doctrines  whose 
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traditional  forms  we  must  reject.     The  crude 
way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
has  often  been  presented  comes  very  near  the 
child's    description  :    "  God    was    very  angry, 
and  said  He  must  kill  somebody.     Jesus  said, 
4  Kill  me.'  "    In  the  early  stages  of  theological 
revolt  many  protested  against  this  doctrine  on 
ethical  grounds.     The  protest  was  justified  as 
against    the    crude    form.      But    the    essential 
inner  meaning  is  another  matter.     One  great 
truth   which   all    doctrines  of  the    atonement 
have  tried  to  insist  upon  is  the  divine  demand 
for  righteousness.     God  demands  righteousness 
of  life  ;  all  unrighteousness  is  an  offence  against 
His  eternal  holy  love.     Now  this  demand  is 
made   through    the  experience  of  the  person 
who  discovers  his  own  divine  sonship  ;    it  is 
no  mere  theory  or  doctrine  ;  it  is  divine  reality 
voicing  itself  in  the  awakened  soul  ;  as  soon  as 
man  discovers  who  he  really  is,  he  knows  that 
he  must  live  the  life  of  righteousness.     But  it 
is  also  true  that  he  has  no  hope  of  fulfilling 
this    demand    except    by   drawing    upon   God 
Himself;  it  is  only  by  God  giving  Himself  in 
and   for   man    that   man   can    ever    attain    his 
redemption.     The  old  doctrine  of  atonement 
which  described   an    external  God  making    a 
demand  upon  the  sinner,  threatening  him  with 
eternal  doom  if  he  did  not  satisfy  that  demand, 
and  then  Himself  turning  round  and  supplying 
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the  sinner  with  the  means  of  meeting  it, 
seemed  absurd.  Conceived  as  the  action  of 
a  creditor,  or  a  governor,  it  is  easily  held  up 
to  ridicule.  But  conceived  spiritually,  it  is 
the  very  truth  in  which  our  eternal  life  con 
sists.  God  does  demand  from  man  what  no 
man  can  pay,  except  as  God  Himself  becomes 
incarnate  in  him,  and  gives  him  His  life. 
Men  recognise  the  demand  for  righteousness 
in  themselves  ;  the  Central  Authority  speaks 
in  the  soul ;  they  know  when  they  have  done 
wrong  that  atonement  is  demanded  ;  the  ever 
lasting  "ought"  abates  not  one  iota  of  its 
claim  ;  the  soul  realises  that  its  very  life 
consists  in  righteousness,  and  that  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death.  The  next  truth  which  the 
awakened  soul  discovers  is  that  the  God  who 
makes  the  demand  also  provides  for  its  satis 
faction  through  the  giving  of  Himself  in  and 
for  man.  The  moral  demand  of  God  upon  us, 
and  the  spiritual  supply  of  God  within  us,  are 
facts  of  the  soul's  life.  He  demands  righteous 
ness,  goodness,  purity,  and  love.  The  only 
hope  for  meeting  the  claim  is  in  such  as 
surances  as  these  :  "  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the 
living  God  ;  as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell 
in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  Walk  in  them  ! 
— a  wonderful  expression  to  denote  the  divine 
movement  within  the  human.  "  Greater  is 
he  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world." 
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"  He  who  hath  begun  the  good  work  in  you 
will  perfect  it."  He  will  complete  the  atone 
ment.  "The  God  of  all  grace  perfect  and 
establish  you  in  all  good  work."  The  con 
ception  of  God's  love  shielding  us  from  God's 
justice  makes  two  Gods,  one  angry,  the  other 
loving.  But  God  is  one,  and  there  can  be 
no  rebellion  between  attributes  in  the  divine 
nature  ;  His  justice  is  loving,  and  His  love 
is  just.  It  is  He  within  us  who  calls  upon  us 
for  righteousness,  and  it  is  He  also  who  gives 
us  power  to  respond  to  the  call. 

The  ethical  demand  must  never  be  allowed 
to  be  overlooked.  There  are  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  where  it  is  made  so  prominent  as 
almost  to  appear  untrue.  There  are  many 
passages  which,  if  taken  by  themselves,  would 
contradict  the  old  plan  of  salvation  hopelessly. 
In  2  Cor.  v.  9,  10,  Paul  is  quite  off  the  lines 
of  such  a  scheme.  He  lays  it  down  that  the 
aim  of  life  is  to  please  Christ — not  to  believe 
something  about  Him,  not  to  have  a  doctrine  of 
His  person,  but  to  adore  Him  sufficiently  to 
desire  to  please  Him.  The  verdict  from  the 
judgment-seat  is  to  be  according  to  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  There  is 
nothing  about  being  justified  by  faith,  or  saved 
through  the  merits  of  another,  or  being  washed 
in  the  blood  of  Jesus.  So  far  as  this  passage  is 
concerned,  there  is  a  moral  aim  and  a  moral 
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judgment,    and    the    verdict    is   according    to 
character.     It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  other 
passages   of  the   same    kind.       They   are   not 
sufficient  for  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  but  they 
are  very  important.     They  hold  up  before  men 
an  ideal  of  life,  called,  in  the  passage  referred 
to,  a  life  "  well-pleasing  to  the  Lord."     In  that 
ch'apter  Paul  uses  the  word  "  Christ "  and  the 
title  "  the  Lord"  interchangeably.     It  appears 
clear  that  he  had  in  his  mind  some  reference 
to  the  historical  person  of  Jesus.     While  his 
Christ-conception  was  not  confined  to  what  he 
knew    of    the   historical    Jesus,    there   was    a 
connection  between  them.    Here  and  elsewhere 
it  is  evident  that  Paul's  Christ  is  greater  than 
any  single   human   incarnation   of  the   Divine 
could    be,  and    that    no    single    interpretation 
of  the   word  will  unlock  the  meaning  of  all 
the    references.      In    this   very    chapter   Paul 
announces  that  henceforth  he  will  not   know 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  that  is,  Christ  as  the 
historical  Jesus,  but  Christ  as  after  the  spirit, 
a  great  spiritual  Presence  reconciling  the  world 
to  God.      In  other  words,  Christ  has  come  to 
be  the  sum-total  of  the  divine  wisdom  for  life 
and  death  and  immortality.     What  Paul  knew 
of  the  historical  Jesus   no  doubt  helped  him 
greatly  in  making  his  conception  of  Christ  a 
living  reality.      There   is   no  doubt   that   the 
Christ-conception  existed  before  Jesus.     Jesus 
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gave  to  this  conception  a  partially  new  content, 
a  new  dynamic  for  the  early  Christian  move 
ment,  and  a  concrete  touch  with  humanity,  and 
thus  a  human  quality  which  it  could  not  again 
lose.  Dante  had  some  conception  surely  of  the 
Divine  Philosophy  quite  apart  from  Beatrice, 
but  the  historical  Beatrice,  in  her  appeal  to 
Dante's  soul,  served  to  quicken  and  visualise 
that  conception,  and  to  make  the  philosophy 
a  master -passion.  Some  such  function  the 
historical  Jesus  served  in  relation  to  the  Christ- 
conception.  When  Paul  speaks  of  "  winning  " 
Christ  he  cannot  mean  by  Christ  anything  less 
than  a  full-orbed  character.  But  one  cannot 
read  the  passage  which  contains  that  reference 
without  seeing  the  influence  of  Jesus  on  Paul's 
conception  of  the  Christ  to  be  won.  Similarly, 
when  the  aim  of  life  is  presented  as  that  of  being 
well-pleasing  to  the  Lord,  we  see  the  ideal  of 
divine  wisdom  and  righteousness  as  humanised 
in  Jesus,  who  was  pre-eminently  the  Christ.  It 
is  a  personal  ideal  within  the  mind,  and  yet  also 
acting  upon  it  and  from  above  it  because  it  is 
more  than  personal.  Fundamentally  it  is  the 
hold  of  God  upon  man,  strengthened  by  the 
Christian  revelation.  To  be  well-pleasing  to 
the  Lord  means  coming  into  harmony  with 
this  divine  standard  of  life.  The  emphasis  is 
not  on  any  drafted  creed,  or  any  series  of 
propositions,  but  on  an  ideal  of  character. 
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There  should  be  no  presentation  of  the  subject 
of  salvation  without    emphasis  on  this  ideal. 
Further,  the   ethical    demand    insists    upon    a 
great  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  char 
acter.      In  Christianity  each  man  is  dealt  with 
as  an  individual  ;  each  man  stands  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ;  a  verdict  is  pronounced 
on  each  one,  according  to  what  he  has  done. 
This  again  is  an  essential  aspect  of  religious 
reality  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  deal  with  men  in 
masses  ;    they  must  be   singled   out,   and   life 
made  real  to  each  one.     However  complicated 
men's   relations,  each  one  is  an  individuality, 
with     a     personal     conscience     and     personal 
responsibility  ;  each  one  is  in  need  of  a  definite 
personal  aim,  and  a  thorough  personal  conse 
cration. 

Yet  if  this  were  all  there  would  be  no 
guarantee  of  salvation.  If  the  New  Testament 
contained  nothing  but  such  passages  as  those 
referred  to,  it  could  never  have  kindled  and  fed 
the  spiritual  life  of  humanity  as  it  has  done. 
If  Paul  had  never  written  anything  but  the 
passage  quoted  from  Corinthians,  he  would 
have  founded  no  church.  He  is  noted  for 
other  statements,  statements  that  seem  to  con 
tradict  those  quoted.  It  was  Paul  who  said, 
"  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 
And  again,  "  By  grace  ye  are  saved  through 
faith  ;  and  this  is  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the 
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gift  of  God."  While  life,  then,  is  a  constant 
striving,  it  is  not  the  striving  of  a  man  left 
to  himself ;  a  Greater  than  he  is  working 
within  him.  It  was  Paul  who  wrote  of  the 
just  suffering  for  the  unjust,  which  seems  very 
different  from  each  man  having  to  bear  the 
burden  of  his  own  sins,  and  be  judged  accord 
ing  to  what  he  had  done.  Yet  there  is  little 
doubt  that  most  people  would  feel  that  those 
passages  which  speak  to  us  of  the  grace  of 
God,  of  salvation  by  faith,  of  being  found  in 
Christ  without  a  righteousness  of  our  own, 
and  of  being  accepted  in  the  beloved,  have  a 
profounder  sweep  than  those  which  convey 
ethical  injunctions  only  ;  they  enter  our  life 
at  a  greater  depth,  and  move  our  souls  more 
mightily.  To  make  the  transition  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  is  like  moving  from  a 
part  of  the  field  where  one  is  fighting  a 
lonely  battle,  often  wondering  whether  or  not 
it  will  end  in  defeat,  to  another  part  where 
one  is  with  a  triumphant  host,  winning  all  the 
time.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  old  doctrines, 
whose  forms  we  have  now  discarded,  got  their 
strength  from  the  deeper  consciousness  of  God 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  This  has  been  the 
strength  of  Evangelicalism,  and  the  soul  of 
Evangelicalism  is  eternally  true.  The  tragic 
pity  is  that  so  many  evangelicals  do  not  know 
what  its  soul  is.  Some  of  its  forms  have 
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become  impossible,  as  those  in  which  it  pre 
sented  the  truth  of  salvation,  but  the  experi 
ence  lying  beneath  them  is  the  real  experience 
of  that  Life,  larger  than  our  own,  in  which 
we  live. 

The  old  prophet  of  Israel   put  the  whole 
doctrine  which  Calvary  exemplified,  and  which 
underlies  evangelical  theology,  into  one  sentence, 
when  he  gave  these  words  to  God  :  "  I  have 
made  you,  I   will  carry  you."     The  doctrine 
of  Christ  dying  for  men,  carrying  their   sins 
in  His  body  on  the  tree,  is  a  symbol  of  that 
fact  in  God's  relation  with  men.     Though  it 
is  true  that  we  are  individuals,  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  neither  absolutely  individual  nor, 
as    individuals,    complete    beings.       "Ye    are 
complete  in  Him."     There  is  no  such  being 
as  "  a  mere  man."     Though  it  is  true  that  we 
must  bear  our  own  burdens,  it  is  even  more 
true  that  God  is  the  great  Burden-bearer  for  us 
all.     We  must  accept    personal  responsibility 
for   character,  and  we  shall   do   it   best  when 
we  recognise  that  this  responsibility  is  shared 
by  our  Maker.     We  must  undertake  the  task 
of  character-building,  but  not  alone.     "  I  will 
bear,"  God   says;    this  means,  "I    will  aid." 
We    sing    in    our    Te    Deum,  "Thou    tookest 
upon  Thee  to  deliver  man."     What  a  glorious 
lift  there  is  in  that  !     Sometimes  man's  deliver 
ance  looks  hopeless  enough,  but  if  he  can  say, 
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"Thou  tookest  upon  Thee  to  deliver  man," 
it  is  like  a  burst  of  light  through  the  clouds. 
George  Adam  Smith  speaks  of  "an  instinct 
springing  up  in  our  hearts  when  we  have  been 
struggling  for  moral  hope — the  instinct  which 
will  be  all  that  is  sometimes  left  to  a  man's 
soul  when  unbelief  lowers,  and  under  its 
blackness  a  flood  of  temptations  rushes  in, 
and  character  and  conduct  feel  impossible  to 
his  strength — the  instinct  that  springs  from 
the  thought,  '  Well,  here  I  am,  not  responsible 
for  being  here,  but  so  set  by  Some  One  else, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  life  which  is  too 
great  for  me  is  His.'  Some  such  simple  faith 
which  a  man  can  scarcely  separate  from  his 
existence  has  been  the  first  rally  and  turning- 
point  in  many  a  life.  In  the  moral  drift  and 
sweep  he  finds  bottom  there,  and  steadies  on 
it,  gets  his  face  round,  and  gathers  strength. 
God's  word  comes  to  him  to  tell  him  that 
his  instinct  is  sure  :  <  Yes,  I  have  made,  and 
I  will  bear.' '  That  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  human  life  which  is  not  man's  but  God's, 
because  He  made  him,  He  will  bear.  And 
He  will  aid  man  to  bear  his  own  part.  He 
will  supply  him  with  inspiration  and  with 
strength.  When  He  calls  upon  him  to  build 
character,  the  impulse  to  obey,  the  strength 
for  the  task,  and  the  encouragements  to  go  on 
are  given  to  him  ;  God  is  the  fountain'of  life 
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in  his  soul.     "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,"  said  the  prophet  ;  «  I  live,  yet  not 
I   but  Christ  liveth  in  me,"  said  the  apostle, 
expressing  the  same  truth.     It  is  as  if  the  tidal 
river  said  to  the  ocean  :   "  I  bear  the  burden 
of  this  traffic,  yet  not  I,  but  the  tide  that  fills 
my  channel."     Even  the  burden  of  guilt  men 
do  not  bear  alone.     It  is  a  real  one  for  them, 
but  God  stoops  to  help  even  there.     And  once 
again     the    doctrine    that    Christ   bare    men  s 
guilt  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  truth  that  God 
is  with  them  under  that  burden,  bearing  it  in 
them  and  for  them.     The  power  at  work  in 
the  natural  world    to   repair  damages  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  ot 
man.     A  piece   of   rock   has   fallen  from   the 
cliff.'      One   day  Nature   seems    to   say  to   it, 
"  How   ugly   you  look  !     How   out  of  place 
you  are  !     But  you  belong  to  me,  and  I  will 
not  let  you   go.     My  winds  shall  blow  fine 
soil  into  your  crevices,  and  seeds  into  the  soil ; 
I  will  cover  you  with  greenery  ;   I  will  kindle 
you  into  flowers."     By  and  by  the  old  broken 
piece    looks   quite   beautiful,   and   the   beauty 
proves  that  Nature  did  not  disown  it,  but  put 
forth  her  powers  to  claim  it  as  still  her  own. 
When  a  limb  of  the  human  body  is  broken, 
Nature  at  once  puts  forth  her  restoring  powers  ; 
and   aspsoon   as   the   broken    piece   is   put  in 
position,  she  works  to  reunite  it.     Correspond- 
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ing  processes  are  at  work  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Man  is  not  left  alone  with  the  breach 
which  his  sin  has  made  ;  there  are  world- 
powers  always  tending  to  heal  it,  the  divine 
life  "  subtly  interfused  "  throughout  the  world 
operates  redeemingly,  special  manifestations  of 
that  power  supply  unusual  help,  the  Christ- 
God  being  the  chief  of  these  for  Christendom. 
Men  have  only  to  put  themselves  in  position 
to  receive  the  healing  power. 

The  presence  of  these  saving  forces  and 
man's  effort  to  use  them  have  produced  the 
most  significant  human  experience.  These 
are  the  facts  which  men  have  been  trying  to 
express  when  they  have  thrown  out  such  great 
words  as  Forgiveness,  Reconciliation,  Atone 
ment,  The  Grace  of  God.  All  these  words, 
and  the  doctrines  which  have  gathered  round 
them,  have  been  man's  attempt  to  formulate 
his  living  experience  of  that  Divine  Life  in 
which  he  finds  his  own,  the  Divine  help  and 
succour  and  promise  that  have  reached  him. 
Contrition  and  Repentance  are  words  by 
which  man  tries  to  describe  his  own  part  in 
placing  himself  in  position  to  receive  the 
Divine  Good.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  a  very 
rich  revelation  of  the  underlying  facts  of 
human  life.  The  greatest  of  these  facts 
always  is  the  vicariousness  of  the  Divine  Life, 
the  eternal  Calvary  on  which  God  is  giving 
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Himself  for  the  world  through  His  incarnation 
in  humanity.     Realising   this,  men  can  stand 
firm   to  bear   their   own   burdens,   and   to   do 
their   own    work.     Christ    on    the   judgment- 
seat  may  seem  very  terrible.     Let  the  terror 
be  realised  ;  let  not  the  standard  be  lowered  ; 
let  the  full  light  be  faced.      But  when   Christ 
on   the   judgment-seat    is  realised,  then   must 
be  realised  also  something  more  glorious  still  : 
"  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory  " — God  in 
men  to  begin  and  to  carry  on  His  good  work 
until   the    day   of  Jesus   Christ  ;     the   Divine 
Sonship  in  them  now  as  a  certainty  that  one 
day    they   shall    be   like    Christ.       This   once 
realised   by  man,  the  terror  of  life  shall   not 
crush  him.     The  passage  is  made  from  death 
into  life,  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into 
the  kingdom  of  light. 

From  this  point  onward  salvation  consists 
in  the  ever-growing  appropriation  of  Christ. 
Nothing  is  finer  in  the  life  of  Paul  than  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  letter  he  wrote  he  said  : 
"  I  for  one  do  not  consider  myself  to  have 
appropriated  this  (the  perfection  of  Christian 
character  or  the  fulness  of  Christ)  ;  my  one 
thought  is,  by  forgetting  what  lies  behind  me 
and  straining  to  what  lies  before  me,  to  press 
on  to  the  goal  for  the  prize  of  God's  high 
call  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Moffatt's  translation). 
Paul's  forgetting  was  a  kind  of  remembrance. 
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Behind  him  lay  not  only  his  Jewish  but  his 
Christian  past  ;  the  glorious  day  when  God 
revealed  His  Son  in  him,  and  all  his  magnifi 
cent  missionary  work,  and  the  letters  which 
men  are  still  studying,  all  these  he  would 
forget  in  the  sense  that  he  would  no  longer 
regard  them  as  the  highest  possibilities  of  life  ; 
truly  there  was  something  higher  still  ahead  of 
him.  He  would  forget  them  as  the  traveller 
forgets  milestones,  by  remembering  them  as 
things  past.  He  spoke  of  still  having  to 
"win  Christ."  Christ  was  perfection,  full 
growth,  and  the  aim  of  Christian  work  was 
to  present  "every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  knowledge  of  Christ  which  Paul  had 
already  gained  was  a  golden  key  into  vast 
treasure-houses,  whose  untold  wealth  was  yet 
to  be  appropriated.  This  appropriation  of 
Christ  as  the  fulness  of  the  believer's  own  life 
is  a  thought  frequently  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament. 

It  is  significant  that  Peter  looks  upon  the 
suffering,  the  death,  and  even  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus  as  an  example  \  So  far  from  doing 
something  in  our  stead,  He  was  doing  some 
thing  we  all  must  do.  To  those  who  suffer 
sharp  persecution  Peter  says  they  must  be 
willing  to  suffer,  and  even  to  die  as  Christ 
died  ;  they  must  not  sin,  nor  return  evil  for 
evil,  nor  revile  when  they  are  reviled.  Let 
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them  rather  find  the  joy  of  sharing  Christ's 
life  :  "  Insomuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  rejoice  ;  that  at  the  revela 
tion  of  His  glory  also  ye  may  rejoice  with 
exceeding  joy."  He  "  in  His  own  self,"  he 
says,  "  bare  our  sins  in  His  body  upon  the 
tree."  Even  that  is  given  as  part  of  the 
example  we  are  to  follow  !  Peter  was  urging 
patience  under  unmerited  suffering.  "  Look 
to  Jesus,"  he  says  ;  "  how  patient  He  was,  yet 
His  suffering  was  not  for  His  own  sin  ;  He 
carried  ours  to  the  Cross.  He  did  it  without 
being  provoked  to  any  sort  of  threat,  He  did 
it  even  unto  death,  and  He  did  it  in  order 
that  we,  having  died  unto  sins,  might  live 
unto  righteousness."  "  Forasmuch  as  Christ 
suffered  in  the  flesh,  arm  ye  yourselves  also 
with  the  same  thought  ;  for  he  that  hath 
suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin  ; 
that  ye  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  your 
time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to 
the  will  of  God."  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  Peter  sets  forth  the  death  and  the 
character  of  Christ  as  things  to  be  realised  in 
ourselves.  In  iii.  18  he  says,  "Christ  also 
suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the 
unrighteous,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God." 
The  Greek  word  for  "  for  "  here  means  "  for 
the  sake  of,"  not  "instead  of."  Christ  died 
then,  according  to  Peter,  for  our  benefit,  for 
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our  good,  for  our  sake.  The  benefit  consisted 
in  bringing  us  to  God,  not  in  bringing  God 
to  us  ;  not  in  inducing  God  to  be  forgiving, 
but  in  breaking  down  our  selfishness  and 
rebellion  by  His  own  great  sacrifice,  and  so 
bringing  us  to  God  that  we  should  break  with 
sin  and  live  unto  righteousness.  "  By  whose 
stripes  ye  were  healed."  Sin  is  disease, 
righteousness  is  health.  He  who  turns  us 
from  the  one  to  the  other  heals  us,  makes  us 
whole,  makes  us  healthy.  Another  effect  of 
the  death  of  Christ  is  described  in  these 
words  :  "  Redeemed,  not  with  corruptible 
things,  with  silver  or  gold,  from  your  vain 
manner  of  life  handed  down  from  your 
fathers."  It  will  be  seen  what  he  means  by 
redemption  ;  not  any  commercial  transaction 
made  on  behalf  of  man  between  Jesus  and 
God  ;  not  some  arrangement  for  man's  escape 
from  the  punishment  of  his  sin  ;  not  anything 
at  all  that  suggests  a  law  court  with  a  judge 
on  the  bench,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  a 
barrister  pleading  his  case.  The  "  precious 
blood  of  Christ "  is  conceived  not  as  a  price 
paid  to  God,  or  to  the  devil,  for  man's  re 
lease  ;  but  as  a  power  acting  within  the  man 
to  draw  him  out  of  an  old  manner  of  living 
that  was  unworthy.  The  view  we  get  of 
atonement  in  I  Peter  is  certainly  not  what 
orthodoxy  would  have  us  adopt.  It  is  in- 
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teresting  to  see  that  there  were  Christians  in 
the  first  century  who  looked  at  the  matter  in 
this  way.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  certainly 
did  not  feel  that  the  salvation  he  had  experi 
enced,  and  the  still  greater  salvation  to  which 
he  looked  forward,  was  either  weak  or  poor. 
He  felt  that  the  power  of  God  had  laid  hold 
of  him,  and  was  carrying  him  into  triumph. 
He  was  able  through  Christ  to  put  his  faith 
and  hope  in  the  living  God  so  strongly  that 
nothing  could  dislodge  them.  What  then,  we 
may  ask,  has  Christ  done  for  men,  according 
to  i  Peter  ?  He  has  given  them  a  great 
example,  He  has  shown  in  what  spirit  they 
must  live  their  life,  He  has  put  before  them 
a  life  they  must  share.  Peter  made  it  very 
clear  that  there  was  nothing  in  Christ  for 
men  until  they  partook  of  Him.  Even  if  the 
phrase  "  Redeemed  by  the  precious  blood " 
be  a  reference  to  the  Passover  said  to  have  been 
instituted  in  Egypt,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
that  Passover  had  to  be  eaten,  which  means, 
in  its  application,  that  the  life  of  Christ  must 
become  a  part  of  our  life,  or  it  is  nothing  to 
us.  Salvation  is  no  external  transaction  on  our 
behalf:  it  is  an  operation  within  us,  a  moral 
and  spiritual  cleansing  and  purification,  and 
through  that  a  deliverance  from  the  bondage 
and  calamity  of  sin.  In  this  way  Jesus  became 
an  actual  redeemer  of  our  lives. 
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What  does  the  example  of  Christ  teach  us 
regarding  the  means  of  redemption  ?  The 
great  means  of  redemption  is  sacrificial  purity, 
purity  giving  itself  in  love  for  the  world. 
The  lamb  was  without  blemish,  and  the  lamb 
was  slain.  The  sacrificial,  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  must  be  entire,  a  complete  surrender,  to 
God  for  the  world  first,  and  to  the  world 
for  God  afterwards.  History  proves  that 
abundantly  ;  the  work  of  salvation  is  always 
done  that  way.  Of  this,  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
supreme  example.  Again  and  again  a  world 
given  over  to  vanity  has  been  arrested  in  its 
course  and  turned  to  higher  things  by  purity 
that  was  willing  to  suffer  and  bleed  in  its 
behalf.  Great  moral  redemptions  have  ever 
been  wrought  through  crucifixions.  Again 
and  again  new  life  comes  to  the  world  from 
some  one  good  on  a  cross.  That  is  the  essen 
tial  principle  of  the  Divine  salvation.  The 
supreme  example  of  that  for  Christendom  is 
Jesus  Christ.  The  pure  Son  of  God  living 
and  dying  for  the  world  has  brought  back  to 
God  multitudes  of  his  wandering  children. 
"  Ye,"  said  Peter,  "  were  going  astray  like 
sheep,  but  are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  your  souls."  Jesus  taught  that 
God  was  not  merely  the  God  of  good  men, 
but  the  Saviour  of  bad  men  ;  that  He  had  an 
eye  upon  the  wanderers,  and  that  in  His  sight 
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they  were  never  lost  ;  that  He  had  a  heart 
yearning  for  the  prodigal  wherever  he  might 
fre.  This  persuasion  was  itself  a  reclaiming 
power  ;  men  who  believed  this  about  God 
would  grow  into  the  likeness  of  such  a  God. 
Jesus,  then,  the  Great  Example,  was  not  a 
mere  example.  He  showed  men  that  they 
must  break  with  sin  and  be  willing  to  suffer 
for  goodness,  but  He  also  helped  them  to  do 
this  ;  He  brought  them  to  God,  gave  them 
a  rich  religious  sense,  filled  them  with  an 
assurance  that  God,  as  a  helper,  was  always 
to  be  trusted.  A  mere  example  might  have 
been  useless  ;  worse  than  this,  it  might  have 
filled  them  with  despair  ;  but  Jesus  was  a 
Saviour  in  that  He  led  them  to  God.  It  was 
the  whole  purpose  of  His  incarnation.  He 
was  manifested,  He  lived,  He  died,  to  bring 
us  to  God.  With  this  faith  and  hope  set  in 
God  we  are  to  give  ourselves  to  righteousness, 
come  life,  come  death.  There  is  set  up  before 
us  the  great  redemption  through  the  assurance 
of  Divine  Love  and  the  vision  of  self-sacrificing 
purity. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE    HEREAFTER 

THE  essence  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is  the 
survival  of  death  by  the  individual.  The  theory 
of  reabsorption  into  the  universal,  and  likewise 
the  notion  that  man  lives  after  death  only  in 
his  influence  upon  other  minds,  are  negations 
of  the  belief  in  a  Hereafter.  The  real  question 
is,  Does  the  individual,  or  does  he  not,  survive 
death  ?  To  the  present  writer  this  is  a  question 
of  faith,  founded,  as  he  believes,  in  reason. 
There  may  be  demonstration  along  the  line  of 
psychical  research  ;  there  may  be  valid  evidence 
in  spiritualistic  phenomena  ;  of  these  the 
writer  has  no  personal  experience,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  left  aside,  though  without 
any  dogmatic  denial  of  their  truth. 

The  believer  has  no  need  now  to  trouble 
himself  with  the  supposed  scientific  difficulty  of 
believing  in  a  future  life.  With  the  passing 
of  materialism,  that  difficulty  also  has  passed. 
The  physical  science  which  can  give  no 
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account  of  the  soul  itself  has  surely  nothing 
to  say  as  to  its  destiny.  Evolution,  however 
valuable  in  tracing  the  history  of  beliefs,  has 
no  standard  for  their  valuation.  Herbert 
Spencer,  at  the  end  of  life,  though  he  felt 
that  the  idea  of  annihilation  was  repugnant 
to  him,  could  not  believe  in  survival  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  because  the  belief  had  originated, 
according  to  his  theory,  in  dream  phenomena  ; 
and,  second,  because  he  had  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  consciousness  apart  from  brain 
activity.  Few  cultured  people  could  be  found 
to-day  to  regard  these  as  real  difficulties.  Even 
if  the  belief  in  the  after-life  began,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  supposed,  in  the  savage  notion  of  a 
wandering  double,  the  lowly  origin  of  the 
belief  is  no  measure  of  its  value  when  it  comes 
to  be  held  for  quite  other  reasons,  or  in  other 
forms.  No  theory  of  evolution  is  adequate 
which  seeks  to  interpret  the  highest  forms 
reached  in  the  process  by  the  lowest.  Evolu 
tion,  indeed,  is  little  more  than  a  name  for  the 
relational  method  in  which  creative  energy 
works.  The  new  is  related  to  the  old,  but  it 
is  new  ;  the  higher  life  is  not  the  product  of 
the  lower,  though  creative  energy  used  the 
lower  in  producing  it.  These  relations  can 
be  partly  traced  by  scientific  inquiry,  but  any 
adequate  account  of  what  comes  into  being 
must  unite  the  idea  of  creation  with  the  idea 
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of  evolution.  Rolleston  seeks  to  represent  the 
matter  by  "  supposing  that  every  stage  in 
physical  evolution  is  accompanied  by  what 
has  been  called  '  involution,'  a  drawing  in, 
from  the  potentialities  of  Being,  of  powers 
and  faculties  of  living  for  which  the  oppor 
tunity  to  become  actual  had  ripened."  The 
first  forms,  then,  of  a  belief  in  an  after-life  can 
have  no  weight  whatever  in  determining  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  the  truth  of 
such  belief.  Spencer's  first  reason  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Nor  does  his  second  reason  form  any 
serious  difficulty  to-day.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  understand  the  relation  between  conscious 
ness  and  the  brain.  No  one  does  understand 
it.  What  he  says  is  that  he  has  no  evidence 
that  consciousness  exists  apart  from  brain 
activity,  and  because  the  evidence  fails  he 
cannot  entertain  the  belief  that  it  does  exist. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  at 
all  for  setting  the  belief  aside.  If  we  knew 
that  the  mind  depended  for  its  existence  on  the 
brain,  then  dissolution  of  the  brain  would 
involve  destruction  of  the  mind.  But  we  do 
not  know  this.  There  are  facts  which  appear 
to  indicate  that  consciousness  is  dependent  on 
the  brain,  but  they  do  not  prove  anything  more 
than  that  the  brain  is  necessary  to  certain 
manifestations  of  consciousness  in  our  present 
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world.  William  James  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  scientific  objection  to  our  believing  the 
function  of  the  brain  to  be  that  of  a  transmitter, 
necessary  for  the  communication  of  the  message, 
but  not  involving  the  fate  of  the  sender. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  are 
elements  in  our  consciousness  for  which  no 
activity  of  the  brain  known  to  science  can 
account.  No  number  of  brain  convolutions 
could  produce  the  ethical  ideal  present  in 
consciousness.  No  mere  physiological  con 
ditions  could  produce  a  judgment  between 
right  and  wrong.  Our  spiritual  consciousness 
is  greater  than  any  account  of  it  given  by 
the  physical  constitution.  Dissolution  of  the 
physical  constitution  does  not  even  constitute 
a  probability  that  the  spiritual  being  also  is 
dissolved.  Those  manifestations  of  conscious 
ness  which  are  dependent  on  the  brain  will 
cease,  but  it  is  reasonably  conceivable,  to  say 
the  least,  that  consciousness  itself  may  find 
other  media  of  manifestation  on  other  planes  of 
being.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  are  no 
fatal  objections  to  the  belief  in  a  future  life 
from  the  side  of  physical  science. 

We  may  then  turn  our  attention  elsewhere. 
The  real  ground  of  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
found  in  the  full  appreciation  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  human  soul. 

Professor    Royce    shows    profound    insight 
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when  he  discusses  the  conception  of  im 
mortality  in  the  light  of  the  question,  What 
is  an  individual  ?  He  rightly  holds  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  takes  us  far  into  the 
heart  of  things,  and  implies  so  much  about 
God,  and  the  world,  and  man's  place  in  the 
world,  that  the  question  of  immortality  becomes, 
in  great  measure,  a  mere  incident  in  the  course 
of  a  deeper  discussion.  We  all  naturally 
believe  that  we  are  individuals,  that  the  world 
about  us  contains  other  individuals.  Each  is 
different  from  all  the  others,  could  not  be  any 
one  else  or  he  would  not  be  an  individual. 
We  are  sure  of  the  uniqueness  of  each  one, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  what  it  con 
sists.  Neither  in  this  world  nor  in  any  other 
conceivable  world  can  the  individual  think 
of  any  other  being  coming  to  be  he,  or  of 
himself  becoming  any  one  else.  Royce  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  individuality  is  a  form  of 
Being  which  belongs  to  a  far  higher  sphere 
than  that  of  any  merely  immediate  experience. 
"  Who  amongst  us  can  conceive  himself  in  his 
uniqueness  except  as  the  remote  goal  of  some 
ideal  process,  of  coming  to  himself  and  of 
awakening  to  the  truth  about  himself?  Only 
an  infinite  process  can  shew  who  I  am."  Every 
life,  it  is  concluded,  has  its  own  unique  place 
and  purpose  in  the  world.  As  an  individual, 
every  man  is  expressing  a  purpose,  and  is 
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realising  a  will.  A  fuller  expression  of  that 
purpose  and  a  fuller  realisation  of  that  will 
constitute  fuller  individuality.  Our  life  is 
thus  a  process  of  attainment,  the  attainment  of 
this  very  individuality,  to  whose  fulness  we 
cannot  come  in  this  present  existence ;  our 
rational  faith  is  that  we  are  destined  for  it  in 
a  life  which  we  do  not  now  see,  but  which 
nevertheless  shall  be  continuous  with  this. 
"  Of  this,  our  true  individual  life,  our  present 
life  is  a  glimpse,  a  fragment,  a  hint,  and  in  its 
best  moments  a  visible  beginning."  "  We 
mean  individuality  and  we  seek  it  more  and 
more  ;  we  shall  win  it  in  God,  but  not  in  this 
mortal  scene." 

Men  often  go  half  through  this  life  before 
they  begin  to  discover  its  meaning  ;  death 
may  come  just  when  they  feel  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  some  knowledge  of  the  Real. 
It  seems  senseless  to  bring  them  to  the  door, 
and  then  thrust  them  back  into  annihilation. 
Lord  Kelvin  felt  at  the  end  of  his  life  that  he 
was  coming  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  universe. 
He  meant  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  most 
wonderful  discoveries  in  science.  It  seems 
incredible  that  Lord  Kelvin  is  now  beyond  the 
possibility  of  knowing  anything  about  them. 
The  soul  is  a  growing  thing  ;  as  it  grows  it 
discovers  no  limit  to  its  possibilities  ;  it  seems 
to  say  :  "  I  demand  eternity  for  my  unfolding." 
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We  cannot  believe  that  death  shuts  the  door 
against  it. 

This  truth  about  individuality  and  its 
significance  was  trying  to  express  itself  in  the 
soul  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  last  days,  and 
it  might  have  been  recognised  had  he  not  held 
a  too  restricted  idea  of  the  nature  of  evidence. 
The  last  chapter  of  the  last  book  he  wrote  is 
entitled  "Hereafter."  It  opens  with  these  touch 
ing  words  :  "  Old  people  must  have  many 
reflections  in  common.  Doubtless  one  which 
I  have  now  in  my  mind  is  very  familiar.  For 
years  past,  when  watching  the  unfolding  buds 
in  the  Spring  there  has  arisen  the  thought — 
Shall  I  ever  again  see  the  buds  unfold  ? 
Shall  I  ever  again  be  awakened  at  dawn  by  the 
song  of  the  thrush  ?  Now  that  the  end  is  not 
likely  to  be  long  postponed,  there  results  an 
increasing  tendency  to  meditate  upon  ultimate 
questions."  He  says :  "  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  those  who  have  relinquished  the  creed  of 
Christendom  occupy  themselves  exclusively 
with  material  interests,  and  material  activities 
—thinking  nothing  of  the  How  and  the  Why, 
of  the  Whence  and  Whither."  "  In  the  minds 
of  those  intimately  known  to  me  the  riddle  of 
existence  fills  spaces  far  larger  than  the  current 
conception  fills  in  the  minds  of  men  in  general." 
Here  is  very  significant  testimony.  According 
to  Spencer's  philosophy  no  knowledge  of 
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ultimates  is  possible,  yet  he  acknowledges  that 
the  older  he  grows  the  more  the  tendency  to 
meditate  on  ultimate  things  grows  also.  This 
means  that  Herbert  Spencer  could  not  keep  his 
nature  within  the  negations  of  his  philosophy. 
This  is  a  fact  worth  pondering.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  Supreme  Power  that  made  us, 
if  there  is  in  us,  on  the  one  hand,  an  irrepress 
ible  desire  to  know  something  of  ultimate 
questions,  and  if,  on  the  other,  it  has  been 
made  impossible  for  us  to  know  anything  at 
all  ?  Would  it  not  be  cruelty  to  put  in  the 
very  fibre  of  our  nature  desires  for  a  knowledge 
that  can  never  be  attained  ?  And  not  only 
desires  but  masterful  desires,  desires  that  per 
sist,  as  in  the  case  of  Spencer,  in  spite  of  life 
long  efforts  to  negate  them.  That  death  is 
not  the  end  of  man  is  a  belief  bound  up  with 
any  conception  of  the  rationality  of  the  Order 
under  which  we  live,  the  order  which  produced 
the  human  individual. 

In  the  case  of  Professor  Huxley,  too,  the 
value  of  the  individual  life  sought  recognition 
as  an  argument  for  belief  in  future  existence, 
and  did  not  fully  obtain  it.  Huxley  once 
wrote  :  "  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
the  highest  level  of  moral  aspiration  recorded 
in  history  was  reached  by  a  few  ancient  Jews, 
Micah,  Isaiah,  and  the  rest,  who  took  no 
count  whatever  of  what  might  or  might  not 
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happen  to  them  after  death."  One  might 
deny  that  these  men  had  reached  the  highest 
level  of  moral  aspiration,  for  that  level  is 
constantly  rising  ;  they  had,  however,  reached 
a  sufficiently  high  level  to  give  point  to 
Huxley's  argument.  What  Huxley  did  not 
note  is  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  he  mentions, 
the  Jews  had  not  recognised  the  importance  of 
the  individual  man  in  the  present  life,  and  the 
question,  therefore,  of  his  survival  in  the 
future  could  not  be  of  great  consequence.  At 
the  time,  the  nation  was  the  unit,  and  it  was 
felt  to  be  a  sufficient  faith  to  believe  in  a 
future  on  earth  for  the  nation.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  Hebrew  mind  in  its  cogita 
tions  on  the  problems  of  existence  had  dis 
covered  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the 
individual  life,  it  began  to  ask,  "  What  of  the 
dead  ?  "  and  centuries  before  the  time  of  Jesus 
faith  in  a  future  life  for  the  individual  had 
become  necessary.  It  was  a  clearer  apprehen 
sion  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  the 
individual  life  that  led  to  a  faith  in  the  survival 
of  that  individuality  beyond  death. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Professor 
Huxley  himself  found  in  his  own  nature  a 
growing  demand  for  future  existence.  Com 
pare  three  utterances,  and  note  the  dates.  To 
Kingsley  he  wrote  in  1863:  "Read  Butler, 
and  see  to  what  drivel  even  his  great  mind 
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descends  when  he  has  to  talk  about  the  im 
mortality  of  the  soul.  I  have  never  seen  an 
argument  on  that  subject  which  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  is  worth  the  paper  it 
is  written  upon.  All  resolve  themselves  into 
this  formula  :  '  The  doctrine  of  the  immor 
tality  of  the  soul  is  very  pleasant  and  very 
useful,  therefore  it  is  true.'  All  the  grand 
language  about  '  human  aspirations/  '  con 
sistency  with  the  Divine  justice,'  etc.,  collapses 
into  this  at  last.  Better  the  misery  of  the 
c  Vale,  in  aeternum  vale '  ten  times  over  than 
the  opium  of  such  empty  sophisms — I  have 
drunk  of  that  cup  to  the  bottom."  It  would 
be  easy  to  criticise  this  utterance,  and  to  point 
out  the  fallacy  of  expecting  a  proof  of  the 
immortality  of  spirit  from  the  evidence  of 
mere  physical  science.  But  let  that  pass. 
We  come  to  another  utterance  twenty  years 
later.  In  1883  Huxley  wrote  to  John  Morley  : 
"  The  great  thing  one  has  to  wish  for  as  time 
goes  on  is  vigour  as  long  as  one  lives,  and 
death  as  soon  as  vigour  dies.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  I  find  my  dislike  to  the  thought  of 
extinction  increasing  as  I  get  older  and  nearer 
to  the  goal.  It  flashes  across  me  at  all  sorts  of 
times  with  a  sort  of  horror  that  in  1900  I 
shall  probably  know  no  more  of  what  is  going 
on  than  I  did  in  1800.  I  had  sooner  be  in 
hell  a  good  deal — at  any  rate  in  one  of  the 
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upper  circles,  where  the  climate  and  the 
company  are  not  too  trying.  I  wonder  if 
you  are  plagued  in  this  way."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  Morley's  reply  to  that  letter  ; 
perhaps  some  day  we  may.  This  is  a  touching 
sight — a  laborious,  painstaking,  and  successful 
student  of  science  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
him  at  the  close  of  the  harvest,  and  wondering 
whether  he  is  to  retain  possession  of  them,  or 
whether  he  must  return  to  the  dust.  He  is 
horrified  at  the  thought  that  death  is  the  goal  ; 
he  is  plagued  by  it.  Twenty  years  previously 
he  would  rather  have  had  the  misery  of  an 
eternal  farewell  than  any  consolation  from  the 
empty  sophism  of  a  faith  in  the  future,  but 
now  he  thinks  that  even  hell  would  be 
preferable  to  extinction  !  Why  ?  Because  he 
had  the  feeling  that  life  was  going  to 
be  defeated  by  death.  What  was  this  but 
Huxley's  nature,  the  worth  of  it,  the  real 
value  of  the  man,  crying  out  for  recognition, 
demanding  more  for  its  own  outworking  than 
this  one  life  could  give  ?  It  is  noticeable,  too, 
that  his  dogmatism  has  softened  ;  instead  of 
the  old  certainty  of  extinction  he  now  says 
"  probably."  Nine  years  later  he  writes  again  : 
"  If  a  genuine,  not  merely  subjective,  im 
mortality  awaits  us,  I  conceive  that,  without 
some  such  change  as  that  depicted  in  i  Cor. 
xv.,  immortality  must  be  eternal  misery." 


He  seems  to  have  come  to  regard  it  almost  as 
an  open  question  !  Probably  he  would  still 
not  have  admitted  a  scintilla  of  scientific 
evidence  for  belief,  but  he  was  evidently 
feeling  that  there  was  some  evidence  of  another 
kind.  He  would  probably  have  seen  it  in  its 
full  significance  if  he  had  not  been  so  tied  to 
one  method  of  investigation  and  one  or  two 
kinds  of  evidence. 

Now  this  sense  of  the  value  of  individual 
life  is  greatly  intensified  in  Christianity.  If  one 
believes  in  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  namely, 
that  every  individual  soul  is  "  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,"  the  uniqueness  of  individuality 
means  that  every  soul  expresses  the  Divine 
Reality  in  some  aspect  or  emphasis  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  that  this  is  the  purpose  of  its  exist 
ence.  This  purpose  cannot  be  fully  accom 
plished  in  the  present  life,  and  that  is  why  man, 
when  he  becomes  fully  aware  of  it,  believes  in 
a  life  to  come.  The  reason  for  the  intensified 
faith  in  a  future  life  found  in  Christianity  is 
the  intensified  sense  of  the  value  of  life  as 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Christian  does 
not  derive  his  idea  of  the  value  of  the  soul 
from  his  faith  in  immortality  ;  he  derives  his 
faith  in  immortality  from  his  realisation  of  the 
value  of  the  soul.  Those  who  gathered  round 
Jesus,  those  who  drank  His  spirit,  and  who 
came  afterwards  to  realise  life  in  Christ,  became 
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conscious  of  a  personal  value  in  the  soul  that 
could  not  be  surrendered  to  death.  It  was 
because  they  knew  they  were  the  sons  of  God, 
that  they  knew  there  must  be  a  future  for 
them  beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  sense  ; 
they  felt  within  them  "  the  power  of  endless 
life."  The  religious  consciousness,  under  the 
quickening  influence  of  the  Christ-revelation, 
knew  itself  too  great  for  one  world  only.  That 
was  why  Paul  said  :  "  If  in  this  life  only  we 
have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
pitiable."  The  words  do  not  mean  that  the 
Christian  life  in  this  time-world  is  one  of 
misery,  that  the  only  support  in  it  is  the  hope 
of  compensation  after  we  leave  it,  and  that  if 
that  hope  be  taken  from  us,  then  we  are  of  all 
men  most  pitiable.  It  is  true  there  have  been 
times  of  tyranny  and  persecution  when  the 
Christian  life  involved  special  suffering,  and 
when  the  lot  of  the  believer  was  harder 
because  he  was  a  believer.  Whether  a  man 
will  incur  suffering  of  that  kind  does  not 
depend  upon  his  being  a  good  or  a  bad  man  ; 
it  depends  upon  his  being  or  not  being  out 
of  harmony  with  the  society  around  him.  To 
be  out  of  harmony  with  society,  whether 
through  vice  or  virtue,  whether  through  being 
worse  than  society  or  better,  is  to  incur  social 
penalty.  Stocks  and  thumb-screws  and  racks 
were  prepared  for  men  who  were  better  than 
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their   society  as  well  as   for  those  who  were 
worse.     There  is  little  doubt  that  in  times  of 
special  suffering  Christians  have  often  derived 
help  and  comfort  from  the  thought  of  another 
life    in    which    the    enemy    could    no    longer 
persecute.     The    Christian   mariner   out  in    a 
heavy  sea   labouring  in  the  storm  has  some 
times  seen  a  vision  in  which  the  wind  is  gone 
down,  and  the  storm  is  dead  ;    "  I  saw  as  it 
were   a    sea    of    glass "    -  perfectly    still    and 
smooth — "  and  them  that  had  gotten  victory 
over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over 
his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name, 
stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of 
God.     And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the 
servant  of  God,  and  the  song   of  the  Lamb, 
saying,  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  Thy 
ways,  Thou  King  of  saints."     If  it  could  have 
been  shown  that  this  vision  had   no  basis  in 
reality,  that  this  victory  was  not  to  be,  doubt 
less  one  great  supporting  hope  would  have  been 
withdrawn.      Paul's  own   faith   in   the   future 
was  part  of  his  working  faith,  part  of  the  fount 
of  strength  upon  which  he  drew  for  daily  use. 
Yet  one  cannot  suppose  that  if  Paul  and  Nero 
could  have  been  together  an  hour  before  death, 
and  could  both  have  been  assured  that  in  an 
hour's    time   they  would  cease  to  exist,  Paul 
would  have  turned  to  Nero  and  said,  "  Had  I 
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known  this  was  to  be  the  end  I  would  have 
lived  like  you  ;  I  would  have  acted  upon  your 
principles  rather  than  my  own."  Paul  would 
not  feel  that  he  had  had  a  more  miserable  time, 
and  was  more  to  be  pitied,  than  Nero  ;  if  he 
had  known  more  sorrow,  he  had  also  ex 
perienced  greater  joys  ;  and  he  had  a  deeper 
standard  than  that  of  joy  or  suffering  by 
which  to  test  the  value  of  life.  Even  if  there 
were  nothing  after  death,  he  would  still  feel  it 
had  been  better  to  be  kind  than  cruel,  true 
than  faithless,  honourable  than  dishonourable. 
Yet  Paul  was  profoundly  right  in  saying  :  "  If 
in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we 
are  of  all  men  most  pitiable."  The  Christian 
of  to-day,  in  this  country,  with  full  liberty  to 
worship  in  his  own  way,  living  in  unruffled 
weather,  and  free  to  take  the  ordinary  joys  of 
life,  is  still  the  most  pitiable  of  men  if  there 
be  nothing  for  him  after  death. 

Any  living  thing  too  big  for  its  place 
excites  pity.  When  the  plant  has  become 
root-bound  it  demands  a  larger  pot.  One 
would  feel  it  to  be  in  a  pitiable  condition  if  it 
could  no  longer  expand  and  come  to  its  best. 
It  would  be  cruelty  to  keep  a  growing  animal 
in  a  cage  where  it  could  not  attain  its  full  size. 
Most  pitiable  of  all  is  a  soul  in  fetters,  a  spirit 
in  prison.  Now  in  the  Christian  conscious 
ness  man  finds  himself  too  great  for  this  one 
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short  life  ;  he  has  glimpsed  the  grandeur 
of  a  destiny  beyond  the  limits  of  time.  The 
vision  of  Christ  is  a  vision  of  God's  ideal  for 
man,  and  it  is  therefore  a  revelation  of  what  is 
latent  in  humanity,  of  its  underlying  power 
and  dignity  and  worth,  the  uncovering  of  its 
true  import,  the  utterance  of  its  infinite 
promise,  the  focus  of  its  deepest  reality.  To 
be  real  Christians  is  to  have  the  feeling 
within  us  that  we  are  all  destined  to  come  to 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a 
full-grown  man,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  We  know  that  this 
fulness  overflows  the  bounds  of  our  present 
habitation,  and  so  we  feel  sure  that  "  if  the 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved, 
we  have  a  building  from  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Paul  declared  his  faith  in  the  victory  of 
life  over  death,  and  asserted  it  to  be  so  com 
plete  that  death  had  no  sting  and  the  grave  no 
victory.  Life  in  Christ  had  become  strong 
enough  to  consume  death.  To  all  appearance 
it  is  death  that  consumes  life.  When  we  ask 
"  O  Death,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  "  we  can 
imagine  Death  answering  :  "  My  victory, 
indeed  !  I  can  show  you  my  victory  at  any 
point  between  infancy  and  old  age  ;  I  take 
your  little  babies  from  the  cradle  and  put  them 
in  the  dust  ;  I  smite  your  strongest  men  to  the 
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ground  without  a  moment's  notice  ;  I  enter 
your  palaces  as  well  as  your  cottages  ;  no 
sentinels,  no  doctors,  no  nurses,  can  keep  me 
out.  My  victory  !  I  demonstrate  it  every 
year  in  thousands  of  broken  plans,  and  frustrated 
purposes,  and  torn  maps,  and  shattered  homes, 
and  bleeding  hearts."  Paul  knew  all  this,  and 
yet  he  refused  to  believe  in  the  victory  of 
death  !  He  saw  life  in  the  light  of  Christ, 
the  excellence  of  its  quality,  the  sublimity  of 
its  motives,  the  grandeur  of  its  purposes,  the 
majesty  of  its  power,  the  onward  pressure  of 
the  upward  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
he  could  not  think  of  death  as  a  barrier  to  the 
onflow  of  such  a  life.  He  felt  death  must  be 
something  subservient  to  its  purposes.  He  saw 
so  much  in  life  that  the  idea  of  death  defeat 
ing  it  was  the  greatest  possible  absurdity  ; 
that  anything  of  this  value  was  doomed  to 
extinction  he  could  not  believe.  Paul's 
essential  faith  must  not  be  confused  with 
certain  opinions  of  his  which  gathered  round 
it.  The  essential  and  the  accidental,  the 
transient  and  the  permanent,  are  always 
present  in  faith.  The  believer  himself  at  the 
time  does  not  always  distinguish  between 
them,  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  men  coming 
after  him  to  do  so.  Paul's  opinions  regarding 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  or  the  Second 
Coming  need  not  be  discussed  here.  His 
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essential  faith  was  that  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  case  of  Jesus  had  triumphed  over  death, 
and  that  it  would  do  so  in  all  those  who 
believed  in  Him,  that  is,  who  attained  to  the 
quality  of  Jesus  in  their  own  life. 

The  Christian  faith  in  immortality  means 
that  life  dominates  death,  that  death  is  sub 
servient  to  life's  purposes,  a  stage  through 
which  it  passes  on  its  upward  journey  ;  a 
junction,  not  a  terminus. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  essential  faith  in  a 
hereafter  does  not  carry  with  it  all  the  forms 
in  which  Christian  people  have  held  it ;  nor 
does  it  involve  a  detailed  programme  of  con 
ditions.  Henry  Drummond  was  right  in 
saying  that  the  programme  was  not  out. 

Sometimes  the  future  believed  in  has  been 
little  more  than  a  projection  upon  the  screen 
of  futurity  of  a  selfish  present.  Frequently  it 
has  been  described  as  the  opportunity  of  revenge 
— the  divine  revenge.  Sermons  were  often 
preached  in  days  gone  by,  in  which  God  was 
described  as  almost  gloating  over  the  punish 
ments  He  was  at  last  able  to  deal  out  to  His 
enemies.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  such 
conceptions  of  the  future  have  become  re 
pugnant  to  every  person  ethically  educated. 
So,  too,  have  all  those  ways  of  thinking  of  the 
future  which  are  based  upon  depreciations  of 
the  present  life.  Nor  will  the  modern 
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conscience  tolerate  using  the  belief  in  the 
future  to  produce  acquiescence  in  present 
injustices. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  people 
who  think  almost  contemptuously  of  any  faith 
in  a  life  after  death.  Among  these  are  some 
very  earnest  workers  for  social  reform,  who 
hold  the  opinion  that  such  a  faith  is  even  detri 
mental  to  good  work  in  this  world.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  some  of  the  forms  already 
referred  to  in  which  the  faith  has  been  held 
are  responsible  for  this  attitude.  But  these 
forms  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  faith,  and 
to  throw  away  the  essence  because  the  forms 
have  been  injurious  is  not  the  way  to  realise 
the  wisdom  of  life. 

The  true  faith  in  a  hereafter  is  a  great 
enhancement  of  the  moral  view  of  life  and  or 
the  moral  claim.  The  form  in  which  it  is 
held  should  be  a  worthy  one.  If  men  think 
of  themselves  as  mere  pilgrims  in  this  world, 
going  through  to  another  to  which  alone 
they  belong,  and  having  no  interest  here 
except  that  of  mere  travellers,  the  belief  will 
react  injuriously  upon  present-day  conduct. 
The  case  is  still  worse  if  neglect  of  this  world 
is  supposed  to  give  an  advantage  in  the  next, 
if  indifference  to  present  duty  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sign  of  piety  approved  on  high,  and 
therefore  of  fitness  for  the  world  to  come. 
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If,  however,  life  is  regarded  as  progressive 
growth  in  which  every  stage  is  a  preparation 
for  the  next,  then  surely  the  belief  in  the 
Hereafter  adds  enormously  to  the  importance 
of  this  life.  Heightening  the  conception  of 
the  value  of  the  soul,  and  finding  too  much  in 
it  to  be  fully  expressed  in  a  few  years,  cannot 
lead  to  a  depreciation  of  the  present  life. 

If  life  is  only  a  short  journey  to  a  junction, 
the  junction  of  death,  at  which  a  change  is 
made  for  eternity,  and  if  it  is  argued  that  it 
does  not  matter  in  what  sort  of  train  one 
travels  the  shorter  distance  provided  there  is 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  longer 
journey,  then  the  effect  of  a  belief  in  immor 
tality  is  bad.  Socially,  for  instance,  it  means 
that  the  wages  question,  the  housing  question, 
land  reform,  and  a  hundred  other  important 
things,  are  of  little  or  no  consequence.  But  if 
this  life  is  related  to  a  future  life  as  the  child's 
school  days  or  the  years  of  apprenticeship  are 
related  to  adult  life  and  work,  then  the  effect 
of  realising  life  after  death  must  be  wholly 
good.  We  are  only  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
the  importance  of  child-life,  only  beginning  to 
realise  how  vitally  related  it  is  to  all  that 
follows.  That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  perfect 
our  educational  machinery,  to  have  larger 
schoolrooms  and  smaller  classes,  to  secure  for 
the  child  physical  nourishment  and  health  as 
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well  as  the  wisest  training  we  can  devise.  In 
the  same  way,  once  we  conceive  of  life  before 
and  after  death  as  a  continuous  growth,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  health  of  the  soul  in  the 
years  of  eternity  is  intimately  related  to  its 
building  up  in  the  years  of  time.  Faith  in 
immortality  will  thus  increase  not  lessen  the 
importance  of  our  present.  The  inference 
from  the  belief  will  be  not  towards  sloth  or 
indifference,  but  towards  steadfastness,  truth 
fulness,  and  fruitfulness  in  all  good  works  now, 
as  being  the  best  possible  preparation  for  that 
future.  If  the  life  of  the  Hereafter  takes  its 
point  of  departure  from  life  in  time,  every 
moral  claim  becomes  a  more  august  thing  ; 
every  act  of  philanthropy,  every  demand  of 
social  justice,  every  spiritual  exercise  acquires 
a  significance  otherwise  impossible. 

Think  what  immense  importance  this  con 
sideration  attaches  to  the  work  of  the  social 
reformer.  One  such,  in  the  days  of  his  early 
enthusiasm,  was  heard  to  say  :  "  I  do  not  care 
at  all  about  people's  souls,  nor  do  I  think  of 
their  eternity  ;  I  am  working  to  get  them 
better  wages,  and  better  houses,  and  an  easier 
life."  What  he  did  was  good.  It  would  have 
been  good  if  he  had  demanded  that  horses 
should  have  comfortable  stables,  good  fodder, 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  labour.  He  who 
regards  his  fellow-man  merely  as  a  higher 
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animal,  and  demands  for  him  fair  conditions 
of  life  and  labour,  is  doing  good,  and  all  good 
work  is  God's  work.  But  surely  if  he  could 
regard  his  fellow-man  as  something  higher  than 
the  highest  animal,  as  the  son  of  God  and  heir 
of  the  eternities,  and  could  think  that  the 
conditions  of  his  present  life  contribute  to  his 
quality,  and  work  themselves  into  the  very 
texture  of  a  soul  which  is  to  live  for  ever,  so 
that  the  conditions  of  to-day  may  affect  him, 
and  others  through  him,  not  only  for  a  few 
years  but  for  ages,  he  would  not  do  less  for 
him  but  more,  and  all  he  did  would  gain 
infinite  dignity  from  the  faith.  The  true 
inference  from  the  Christian  view  of  man's 
future  is  that  he  must  now  abound  in  all  good 
work.  All  such  work  gains  in  importance 
when  the  individual  who  does  it,  and  the 
individuals  for  whom  it  is  done,  have  each 
one  a  preciousness  and  a  significance  transcend 
ing  the  sphere  of  the  earth-life.  The  im 
portance  of  social  service  is  not  heightened  by 
under-valuing  the  individual  ;  the  greater  his 
worth  the  more  valuable  does  social  service 
become.  Our  task  is  well  described  by 
Lamennais  (quoted  by  Mazzini)  :  "  Your 
task  is  to  found  the  universal  Family,  to 
build  up  the  City  of  God,  and  unremittingly 
to  labour  towards  the  active  progressive  fulfil 
ment  of  His  great  work  in  Humanity.  When 
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each  of  you,  loving  all  men  as  brothers,  shall 
reciprocally  act  like  brothers  .  .  .  most  of 
the  evils  which  now  weigh  upon  the  human 
race  will  disappear,  as  the  gathering  vapours 
on  the  horizon  vanish  on  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  the  will  of  God  will  be  fulfilled  ;  it  is 
His  will  that  love  shall  gradually  unite  the 
shattered  members  of  Humanity  and  organise 
them  into  a  single  whole,  so  that  Humanity 
may  be  one,  even  as  He  is  one."  If  such  be 
the  aim  of  life  in  this  world,  the  individual 
who  helps  to  build  that  society  must  find  the 
value  of  his  own  life  in  love  and  service,  and 
in  these  he  will  find  the  promise  of  the  life  to 
come.  When  the  sense  of  the  worth  of  life 
so  grows  upon  a  man  that  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  think  of  death  as  the  end  of  it,  and  so  comes 
to  believe  in  a  future,  such  a  belief  can  have 
no  other  than  an  ennobling  effect.  The  man 
who  realises  that  he  is  building  for  eternity 
has  the  strongest  motive  for  sound  work.  In 
thinking  of  his  work  he  can  fling  out  defiance 
at  that  seeming  destruction  which  he  called 
death,  and  say,  "Thanks  be  to  God  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 
The  inference  from  such  a  faith  surely  is,  "  Be 
ye  therefore  steadfast  and  immovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing 
that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 
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There  are  those  who  demand  of  us  a  kind 
of  unselfishness  which  loses  all  interest  in  the 
question  of  our  own  after-life.  We  must  be 
content  with  the  faith  that  we  have  served  the 
cause  of  general  progress,  that  the  human  race 
after  we  have  gone  will  be  the  better  for  what 
we  have  been  and  done.  Their  only  prayer 
for  the  future  is  : 

Oh  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  :  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self; 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 

And  with  their  wild  persistence  urge  man's  search 

To  vaster  issues.     So  to  live  is  heaven. 

May  I  reach  that  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 

The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 

Enkindle  generous  ardour,  feed  pure  love, 

Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty, 

Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 

And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 

So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible, 

Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

This  position  which  does  without  the 
thought  of  an  after-life  for  the  individual  is 
claimed  as  a  superior  ethical  position  to  the 
one  that  lays  any  stress  on  continuity  of  life 
in  a  future  state.  George  Meredith  held  that 
the  meaning  of  Nature  is  mutual  service,  and 
that  death  is  one  of  her  ways  of  serving  the 
progress  of  the  race  ;  that  this  should  make 
us  willing  to  face  life  and  death  with  equal 
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courage  and  with  equal  equanimity.     To  begin 
to  think  about  our  own  personal  survival  after 
the    death    of  the    body    is   selfishness  ;    it    is 
disloyalty   to  Nature  and  the  race.     He  calls 
it  "  the  craving  self."     Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the    nobleness    and    the    courage    of  these 
teachers.     The  teaching,  too,  does  really  sound 
more  unselfish  than  the  other  which  takes  in 
the  future  life  of  the  soul  as  part  of  the  motive 
for  conduct  to-day.     It  is  certainly  good  as  a 
counteractive  to  a  morbid  and  one-sided  interest 
in    a    future   life,    the   kind    of    interest    that 
produces  sloth  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  this 
world,    and    indifference    to    the    great    and 
grand  things  which  can  be  done  here.     This 
teaching   is  infinitely  nobler    than  any  which 
merely   plans  for  an  escape  of  the  soul  from 
the  disagreeables  of  this  life  into  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  world  to  come.     All  the  same 
it  is  not  satisfactory.      It    involves  a    want  of 
appreciation     for    what,    according     to     Mr. 
Meredith  himself,  is  Nature's  crowning  achieve 
ment — the  human  personality.     It  is  unthink 
able    that   the  highest  thing  produced,  so  far 
as  we  know,    by   the  long  ages  of  evolution, 
the    fruition  of  the    Divine   Creation    in    the 
production  of  a  being  who  can  commune  with 
God,  is  all  meant  to  issue  in  the  destruction  of 
that  being,  in  the  dissolution  of  that  personality, 
after  about  forty  years  of  waking  life  !     Think 
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of  a  universe  labouring  for  millions  of  years  to 
produce  a  self-conscious  being  who  is  only  to 
remain  self-conscious  for  forty  years.  More 
over  for  what  ?  The  answer  is  :  For  the  race. 
But  what  is  the  race  ?  This  race,  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  individual  must  be  willing  to  be 
disintegrated,  is  itself  only  a  collection  of  such 
individuals,  all  of  whom  must  be  similarly 
disintegrated.  The  race  does  not  involve  any 
continuous  life,  only  a  constant  succession  of 
short  lives.  Does  it  give  us  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  the  human  race  to-day  to  think  that 
all  who  have  lived  before  us  have  dissolved 
into  nothing,  and  that  they  never  had  any 
function  in  the  world  except  to  be  some  help 
for  us  to  stand  a  little  higher  than  they  stood, 
though  there  is  no  meaning  in  our  rising 
except  that  we  may  help  others  who  come 
after  us  to  rise,  not  one  of  whom  will  maintain 
the  rising  except  just  for  a  few  years  !  When 
one  thinks  of  this  it  seems  the  absurdest  world 
imaginable,  and  one  cannot  retain  faith  in  the 
rationality  of  the  order  of  such  a  universe. 
The  protest  of  Frederick  Myers  is  well 
grounded  : 

Oh  dreadful  thought  !   if  all  our  sires  and  we 

Are  but  foundations  of  a  race  to  be — 

Stones  which  one  thrusts  in  earth  and  builds  thereon 

A  white  delight,  a  Parian  Parthenon, 

And  thither,  long  hereafter,  youth  and  maid 

Seek  with  glad  brows  the  alabaster  shade, 
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And  in  procession's  pomp  together  bent 
Still  interchange  their  sweet  words  innocent, — 
Not  caring  that  those  mighty  columns  rest 
Each  on  the  ruin  or  a  human  breast, — 
That  to  the  shrine  the  victor's  chariot  rolls, 
Across  the  anguish  of  ten  thousand  souls. 

The  fact  is  that  our  Christian  faith  is  an 
infinitely  better  thing  than  this.  Neither 
Mr.  Meredith  nor  any  of  our  ethical  teachers 
can  ever  insist  upon  more  unselfish  ethics 
than  the  ethics  of  the  Jesus-life.  To  lay 
down  our  life  for  the  good  of  the  world  is 
the  first  Christian  principle  ;  but  if  we  have 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  that  service,  and  of 
the  human  personality  as  its  instrument,  is 
there  anything  base  or  selfish  in  the  desire 
that  death  shall  not  be  allowed  to  break  the 
march  to  higher  service  by  dissolving  the 
human  personality  ?  There  is  no  more  selfish 
ness  in  desiring  to  live  for  ever  than  there  is 
in  desiring  to  be  alive  next  week.  Everything 
depends  upon  what  one  wants  to  be  alive  for. 
It  is  not  an  exalted  idea  of  service  that  makes 
one  quite  willing  it  should  cease  after  a  few 
years.  It  is  out  of  the  importance  which 
Christianity  attaches  to  the  unselfish  life  that 
the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  that  life 
springs.  And  surely  it  gives  us  a  much 
grander  conception  of  the  human  race  when 
we  think  of  the  men  of  the  past,  not  as  mere 
stepping-stones  beneath  our  feet,  but  as  a  cloud 
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of  witnesses  about  us,  still  in  fellowship  and 
still  helping.  The  Christian  way  of  laying 
down  life  is  that  of  a  genuine  love  giving  its 
all  and  growing  richer  in  doing  so  ;  over 
coming  hardships,  suffering  pains,  and  doing 
service  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  and  then, 
when  the  demand  is  made,  giving  up  the  body 
to  the  earth,  and  passing  on  a  strong  eternal 
spirit  to  some  other  part  of  the  "  labour-house 
vast  of  being,"  still  to  serve  God  and  His 
world. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE    CHURCH 

MAN'S  deepest  need  is  for  God  ;  this  need  will 
always  create  for  him  a  religion,  because  God 
always  meets  man's  need.  His  next  deepest 
need  is  for  his  fellow-man  ;  this  will  create  for 
him  a  church  of  some  kind.  It  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  time  in  which  man  will  not 
be  religious,  and  in  which  men  will  not 
be  religious  together.  For  those  who  are 
seeking  the  best  in  religion,  fellowship  is  in 
dispensable.  A  society  has  a  soul  of  its  own 
which  far  exceeds  the  sum-total  of  the  in 
dividual  souls  who  compose  it.  Thought, 
emotion,  enthusiasm,  and  strength  come  to  an 
individual  from  an  inspired  community  which 
he  could  not  realise  without  it.  The  soul-life 
of  each  is  enhanced  by  the  general  soul.  The 
individual  is  constantly  affected  by  the  pulls 
and  the  cross-pulls  of  social  aggregates,  some 
times  for  better,  sometimes  for  worse,  according 
to  the  predominant  ideas  and  purposes  of  the 
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aggregate.  The  higher  the  standard  of  life  in 
a  community,  the  stronger  the  upward  pull 
upon  the  individual.  Not  only  through 
visible  example  and  spoken  word,  but  through 
telepathy,  through  the  subtle  working  of 
psychological  and  spiritual  influences,  unseen 
and  mystic,  whose  ways  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  trace,  the  power  of  the  corporate 
life  acts  upon  the  individual.  In  this  way  the 
church  should  exercise  great  power  for  good. 
If  we  make  the  wider  purpose,  the  loftier  aim, 
and  the  intenser  spiritual  life  the  main  concern 
of  the  church,  and  get  rid  of  all  theological 
narrowness,  and  sectarianism,  and  personal 
animosity,  there  is  no  institution  on  earth 
to-day  that  can  be  such  a  help  to  the  individual 
as  the  Christian  church.  A  church  whose 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  spirituality  of  a 
healthy  and  practical  as  well  as  richly  mystical 
kind,  will  draw  men  irresistibly  into  the  sweep 
of  its  power,  and  will  not  need  to  justify  its 
existence  by  theoretical  arguments. 

The  future  will  bring  about  many  changes 
in  beliefs  and  in  institutions.  Why  need  we 
feel  nervous  or  apprehensive  about  any  of 
these  ?  If  any  particular  church  is  losing 
ground,  it  is  because  it  is  ceasing  to  be  useful. 
If  any  particular  belief  is  waning,  it  is  because 
it  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
Individual  men  may  neglect  what  is  truly 
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worthful ;  considerable  numbers  may  do  so  ; 
and  there  is  always  need  for  urging  earnestness 
of  purpose,  and  for  deepening  the  seriousness 
of  life  ;  but  the  world  as  a  whole  does  not  let 
things  drop  which  are  really  needed  for  the 
development  of  its  life  ;  it  will  always  find 
room  for  a  belief  that  is  essential  to  the  deepest 
life  of  humanity,  and  for  a  church  that  is 
really  serving  men.  It  would  be  a  great  thing 
if  all  churches  could  face  the  future  truly 
believing  that  both  God  and  humanity  are 
greater  than  any  church,  greater  than  all 
existing  churches,  that  the  intercommunication 
of  life  between  God  and  humanity  makes 
religion,  personal  and  social,  an  undying  thing. 
The  whole  question  of  forms,  forms  of 
thought  and  forms  of  worship,  must  be  deter 
mined  by  the  test  of  serviceableness.  Christians 
have  spoken  of  the  apostolic  age  as  if  the 
apostles  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  standard 
adaptable  to  every  age,  so  that  their  creeds  and 
forms  and  institutions  must  be  the  model  for 
all  times.  Congregationalists,  for  example, 
used  to  maintain  that  the  Congregational  form 
of  church  must  be  the  right  one  because  it  was 
the  apostolic  form.  Other  churches  made  a 
similar  claim.  They  could  not  all  be  right  in 
claiming  apostolic  authority  ;  they  were  all 
wrong  in  supposing  that  any  primitive  form  is 
binding.  The  apostles  could  not  have  thought 
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that  they  were  legislating  for  future  ages. 
The  very  fact  that  they  believed  in  the  near 
ness  of  the  Second  Advent  is  fatal  to  such  a 
theory.  It  is  plain  on  the  face  of  many  of 
Paul's  injunctions  that  they  were  called  forth 
by  what  he  considered  to  be  the  necessities  of 
that  particular  time.  He  urged  Christians  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  age  in  which  they 
were  living,  not  in  the  sense  of  conforming 
with  the  standards  and  conventions  of  the 
age,  but  in  the  sense  of  making  themselves 
thoroughly  conversant  with  its  character  and 
needs,  in  order  to  know  how  best  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Christian  character.  This  is 
what  he  meant  by  "redeeming  the  time," 
which  Luther  translates  "  buying  up  the 
opportunity." 

The  Christians  of  every  age  must  do  the 
same.  If  by  clinging  to  an  apostolic  dogma 
we  get  out  of  touch  with  the  mind  of  our  time, 
or  by  clinging  to  an  apostolic  form  of  service 
we  fail  to  reach  the  people  of  our  time,  we 
shall  be  untrue  to  apostolic  principle  by 
slavishly  copying  apostolic  practice.  To  buy 
up  our  own  opportunity  we  must  take  account 
of  prevailing  modes  of  thought  and  methods 
of  life,  and  we  must  thoroughly  learn  the 
language  of  our  own  time.  Every  age  is 
different  from  every  other,  but  ours  is  vastly 
different  from  all  others.  Ours  is  a  new  world 
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as  compared  even  with  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Not  only  is  the  face  of  the  world 
changed  by  new  methods  of  locomotion  and 
by  modern  inventions,  but  the  controlling 
mental  ideas  are  different.  The  great  con 
ception  of  evolution  has  influenced  every 
department  of  thought,  dislodging  all  the  old 
"  absolutes,"  and  putting  "  relatives  "  in  their 
place.  Evolution  is  still  a  hypothesis,  but  it 
is  the  hypothesis  which  is  now  used  in  every 
department  of  investigation,  and,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  its  ultimate  validity,  the 
use  made  of  it  at  present  is  such  that  no  man 
who  wishes  to  serve  his  age  in  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  can  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Owing  to  these  changes  in  thought  and  in 
modes  of  living,  the  service  demanded  from  a 
Christian  church  to-day  is  in  many  respects 
different  from  that  which  was  adequate  for 
previous  times.  We  do  not  always  realise 
how  the  coming  of  science  leads  to  a  trans 
formation  in  forms  of  service,  and  makes  it 
necessary  to  run  a  good  deal  of  the  old  energy 
and  zeal  into  new  channels.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  presence  of  plague  or  pestilence 
called  for  prayer  meetings  ;  now  it  calls 
primarily  for  sanitary  committees,  not  because 
we  are  less  religious,  but  because  we  are  more 
intelligent.  In  regard  to  such  conditions 
sanitation  work  is  religious  service.  Con- 
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cerning  the  plague  at  Harbin  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  recorded  :  "  Plague  patients  are 
watched  by  soldiers,  but  measures  of  isolation 
are  quite  neglected.  Instead  of  instituting 
sanitary  measures  the  authorities  imposed  a 
fast,  and  prohibited  the  eating  of  meat  in 
order  to  appease  the  gods."  We  do  not  want 
to  substitute  that  kind  of  religion  for  the 
services  of  our  health  committees. 

In  many  other  ways  one  could  show  that 
certain  old  forms  of  service  are  dropping  out 
simply  because  the  age  no  longer  needs  them, 
and  because  it  does  need  the  old  religious  spirit 
to  incarnate  itself  in  other  forms  of  service. 
If  religious  people,  instead  of  bewailing  the 
loss  of  zeal  in  regard  to  some  of  the  old  forms, 
would  look  out  for  the  new  ways  in  which 
the  age  is  demanding  service  from  souls  con 
secrated  to  high  ideals,  they  would  be  able  to 
buy  up  a  glorious  opportunity.  Religion  is 
permanent,  and  no  church  which  embodies 
the  religious  spirit  will  break  its  links  with 
the  past.  No  church  can  be  merely  modern  ; 
it  cannot  break  clean  away  from  its  rich  in 
heritance.  But  it  must  not  belong  exclusively 
to  bygone  ages,  or  it  will  fail  of  service  to  its 
own.  Our  supreme  need  is  not  to  be  wedded 
to  any  particular  form,  but  to  possess  funda 
mental  faith  in  God  and  man,  and  to  be  filled 
with  the  Christ-spirit,  that  we  may  face  all 
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necessary  changes  without  fear.  There  is  no 
guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  any  particular 
organisation,  nor  do  we  want  it  ;  we  are  sure 
of  our  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  and  that 
suffices.  The  voice  of  God  is  speaking  to  the 
church  to-day  :  "  Extend  the  place  of  thy  tent, 
and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtain  of  thine 
habitation  ;  spare  not  ;  lengthen  thy  cords  ; 
strengthen  thy  stakes  ;  for  thou  shalt  spread 
abroad  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  ;  and 
thy  seed  shall  possess  the  nations."  We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  great  expansion,  and  a 
church  that  wants  to  sit  still  and  make  no 
progress  is  a  mere  form,  doomed  to  pass  away. 
The  real  significance  of  Modernism  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  that  the  Roman  theory  of 
authority  in  religion  is  to  pass  away.  Many 
Modernists  without  doubt  were  ardent  and 
earnest  Pvoman  Catholics  ;  they  loved  the 
church,  and  intended  to  remain  in  it.  But 
the  present  Pope  will  not  have  them.  The 
Pope  is  quite  right,  if  the  church  theory  is 
right.  When  Loisy  based  his  adherence  to 
church-forms  on  the  spiritual  utility  of  those 
forms,  he  was,  though  for  the  time  remaining 
a  Catholic,  really  undermining  the  theory  of 
the  church.  Once  men  consent  to  do  what 
the  church  dictates,  not  because  she  dictates 
it,  but  because  they  find  it  spiritually  good, 
they  really  undo  the  very  basis  of  church 
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authority.  For,  by  their  present  standard,  the 
moment  these  things  cease  to  be  spiritually 
good,  their  duty  will  be  to  relinquish  them, 
though  the  church  may  go  on  prescribing 
them.  This  is  what  the  Pope  saw  quite 
clearly,  and  from  his  point  of  view  he  wisely 
determined  to  put  down  Modernism.  The 
tragic  pity,  however,  is,  that  he  does  not  see 
the  working  of  the  great  World-Spirit  towards 
a  wider  religious  life  than  that  which  his 
church  theory  embodies.  What  the  Voice  is 
really  saying  to  the  Pope  is,  that  the  time 
will  come  when  religion  will  do  without  the 
Papacy.  One  of  the  best  books  we  have  had 
on  Modernism  is  a  recent  one  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Fawkes,  M.A.,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  Roman  priest,  and  is  now  an  Anglican 
clergyman.  He  is  a  man  of  great  erudition, 
and  of  an  exceedingly  fair,  judicial  spirit.  He 
says  :  "  The  Papacy  is,  and  will  be  for  long,  a 
force  in  politics.  It  can  command  votes,  it 
can  effect  combinations,  it  impresses  the  im 
agination,  it  bulks  large  before  the  world. 
But  it  is  a  declining  power.  The  stars  in 
their  courses  fight  against  it  ;  the  forces  which 
are  making  history  are  on  the  other  side. 
Silently,  ceaselessly,  they  work.  Like  a  majestic 
iceberg,  detached  from  some  Arctic  continent, 
it  moves  southward  from  the  Polar  ocean,  a 
fragment  of  a  dead  world.  Ghost-like,  a  peril 
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to  mariners,  it  towers  over  the  waters  that  wash 
its  base  ;  its  peaks  glitter  in  the  sunlight ;  its 
cliffs  reflect  the  blue  of  sea  and  sky.  And  all 
the  while  the  process  of  undermining  is  going 
on ;  the  frozen  mass  encounters  kindlier  currents ; 
the  temperature  rises  ;  a  little  sooner,  a  little 
later  it  may  be,  there  can  be  but  one  end. 
4  L'Eglise  ne  marche  pas  dans  le  sens  de  la 
vie  ;  et  la  vie  la  repousse.' '  Clearly  the  call 
to  the  oldest  church  in  Christendom  is, 
"  Lengthen  thy  cords  ;  strengthen  thy  stakes." 
The  stakes  of  real  faith  in  God  and  man  and 
good  should  be  driven  deeper  into  the  soul, 
and  then  the  cords  could  be  lengthened  for  a 
wider  and  more  inclusive  fellowship.  The 
world  is  making  that  demand  upon  the 
church.  At  present  Rome  is  afraid  of  the 
demand,  and  clutches  with  greater  tenacity 
its  ancient  symbol.  Its  fate  must  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  it  can  muster  enough 
spiritual  faith  to  face  ecclesiastical  and  theo 
logical  changes. 

A  similar  call  is  being  made  just  now  to 
the  Anglican  Church,  to  which  point  has  been 
given  by  the  Kikuyu  Conference,  at  which 
Protestant  missionaries  of  various  denomina 
tions  met  to  discuss  the  problems  of  mission 
work.  The  Communion  was  administered 
to  the  delegates  in  the  Scottish  Church  by 
an  Anglican  bishop,  in  the  presence  of  another 
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bishop.  This  was  hailed  by  many  as  in 
dicative  of  the  coming  religion,  when  a 
Christianity  wider  than  sect  shall  have 
triumphed  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  fact  that 
men  who  were  zealous  Tractarians  have  gone 
out  to  the  mission  field  and  modified  their 
views  through  practical  experience  of  working 
with  men  of  other  bodies.  They  find  their 
ecclesiastical  theory  breaking  down  under  the 
weight  of  that  revelation  of  reality  which 
practical  life  brings.  The  result  is  that  the 
barrier  of  artificial  theories  gives  way,  and 
intercommunication  grows  out  of  the  ne 
cessities  of  working  together  in  the  same 
field.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  at  home, 
these  ecclesiastical  divisions  are  proving  fatal 
to  the  Christian  purpose  on  the  mission  field, 
and  missionaries  of  all  bodies  feel  this  and 
recognise  it.  The  tide  of  the  common  life 
and  the  common  Christian  purpose  is  over 
flowing  the  banks  of  old  theories  and  sub 
merging  them.  Christians  are  beginning  to 
"  walk  before  the  Lord  in  the  light  of  life  " 
instead  of  in  the  light  of  theological  doctrines 
or  ecclesiastical  theories.  This  is  so  in  China, 
India,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  Africa.  We 
rejoice  in  it  ;  we  think  it  glorious,  prophetic. 
But  what  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  that  the 
old  ark,  the  ark  of  the  episcopal  theory,  is  to 
disappear.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
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bishops  will  be  abolished  ;  it  means  that  the 
episcopal  theory  of  ordination,  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  will  vanish. 
But  the  realities  of  the  religious  life  will 
remain. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  everybody 
would  be  ready  for  this.  They  never  are. 
There  is  always  a  fight  for  the  old  ark.  Many 
of  the  finest  men  in  the  Church  of  England 
would  welcome  intercommunion  and  freer 
fellowship  with  members  of  other  churches. 
How  long  the  more  conservative  forces  can 
bar  the  way,  who  shall  say  ?  The  trend  of 
history  is  against  all  narrow  theories  and  all 
exclusive  church  systems.  The  very  success  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  under  its  present  policy  of 
strictness  is  but  a  prelude  to  its  greater  failure. 
More  and  more  people  within  are  coming  to 
see  over  the  boundary  wall,  and  once  they  do 
this  the  building  higher  of  that  wall  can  never 
obliterate  the  vision  of  the  wider  land.  Once 
a  man  feels  that  he  is  being  made  prisoner  by 
any  church,  he  will  devise  some  way  of  escape  ; 
where  we  feel  ourselves  prisoners  we  know 
that  we  do  not  belong. 

Among  the  Free  Churches  there  is  un 
doubtedly  a  growing  movement  towards 
solidarity  and  greater  union.  Many  of  the 
old  quarrels  have  disappeared  ;  many  of  the 
old  watchwords  are  no  longer  spoken  ;  Calvin- 
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ism  and  Arminianism  are  both  dead  ;  there  is 
no  longer  any  wrangling  over  the  baptistry 
and  the  font.  Americans  at  the  present  time 
are  seeking  the  co-operation  of  English  Free 
Churches  in  arranging  a  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order.  In  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
the  Free  Churches  are  almost  all  treated  as  a 
unit — a  fact  which  would  have  been  impossible 
some  years  ago.  What  changes  in  organisation 
this  spirit  will  bring  about  no  one  can  tell. 
Our  only  anxiety  need  be  that  we  should  have 
no  fear  for  religion.  However  many  arks 
may  be  carried  away  and  ultimately  forgotten, 
God  and  the  soul  and  human  fellowship  will 
remain  to  work  out  their  relations  in  serviceable 
ways.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  good  and 
able  men  outside  the  churches  who  think  that 
religion  itself  will  pass  away.  We  need  have 
no  anxiety  about  that.  If  it  could  pass  away, 
it  would  mean  that  humanity  could  do  with 
out  it.  We  do  not  believe  it  can.  Some 
appear  to  place  their  confidence  in  what  they 
call  the  Ethical  Movement,  whose  advocates 
meet  in  societies,  and  hold  services  without 
prayer  and  the  usual  forms  of  worship,  their 
main  business  being  to  enforce  the  great  moral 
principles  on  which  life  should  be  lived.  They 
aim  at  being  and  doing  good.  Every  religious 
man  should  greatly  rejoice  at  this.  There  is 
never  too  much  morality  in  the  world  ;  any- 
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thing  any  one  can  do  to  increase  it  should  be 
welcomed.     A  genuine  movement  of  this  kind 
will  never   displace   religion.     It   is  likely  to 
have  the  very  opposite  effect,  namely,  to  pro 
duce  more  religion.     Indeed,  in  the  writings 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  is  found  what 
one  may  call  a  religious  equivalent,  namely,  a 
belief  in  and  a  reliance  upon  a  World  Order, 
and    a    "  Power    not    ourselves    working    for 
righteousness."     Men   who   are   genuinely   in 
earnest  with  the  ethical  life  are  likely  to  feel 
the  need  of  help  from  a  source  beyond  them 
selves  in  living  that  life.     You  can  listen  to 
moral  essays   without   growing   religious,  but 
when    you    come    to    put    those    essays    into 
practice,  especially  when  you  do  this  in  times 
of  great  difficulty,  you  find  yourself  praying, 
and  believing,  or  wishing  to  believe,  the  funda 
mental  truth  of  religion — that  there  is  help  for 
man   from   a   Greater   than   himself.     W.    L. 
Sheldon,  a  leader  of  the  Ethical  Movement, 
talks    about    the    "  nature    of    things    taking 
sides "  ;    and    Bosanquet    says    "  they    do    not 
regard  the  effort  of  the  good  as  a  forlorn  hope  "; 
there  is  hope  for  its  success  in  "  the  tendency 
of  the   universe."     What  is   this   "  nature  of 
things "  that  takes  sides  with   good  ?     What 
is  this  "  tendency  of  the  universe  "  which  is  to 
rescue  our  effort  from  being  a  forlorn  hope  ? 
They  are  only  other  names  for  God.     To  some 
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of  us  they  are  poorer,  colder,  and  less  adequate; 
but  if  to  others  they  are  more  helpful,  we  need 
not  resent  them.  In  any  case  they  show  the 
need  of  religion. 

"  There  must  be  more  in  your  discourse," 
said  Jowett  of  Balliol,  "  than  mere  morality. 
If  you  give  them  a  moral  essay,  not  a  poor 
woman  in  the  congregation  but  will  feel  there 
is  something  wrong."  By  "  something  wrong  " 
he  meant  something  wanting.  Moral  demands 
throw  men,  who  take  them  in  earnest,  upon 
religious  helps. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  churches  will  take 
from  the  Ethical  Movement  this  lesson  :  that 
religion  must  give  morality  more  prominence. 
There  is  great  need  of  a  higher  ethic  in  the 
church  for  the  individual,  and  very  especially 
for  social  and  national  life.  One  of  the  last 
passages  A.  B.  Bruce  wrote  was  this  :  "  I  trust 
that  in  the  time  to  come  an  increasing  number 
of  men  will  be  thorough  believers  in  the  moral 
order.  .  .  .  The  pulpit  of  the  future  will 
have  to  devote  more  attention  to  it.  ...  It 
will  be  well  for  the  community  when  in  every 
considerable  centre  of  population  one  man  at 
least  has  the  prophetic  vocation  and  impulse  to 
propagate  the  passion  for  righteousness,  and  the 
faith  that  this  sacred  passion  burns  in  the  heart 
of  the  Great  Being  who  guides  the  destinies  of 
the  universe.  The  promoters  of  the  Ethical 
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Movement  contemplate  the  ultimate  disappear 
ance  of  the  church  and  the  advent  of  a  time 
when  it  will  become  a  practical  question, 
What  use  can  be  made  of  ecclesiastical  edifices 
no  longer  needed  for  their  original  purpose  ? 
If  that  happened,  it  would  be  the  church's  own 
fault.  If  she  forget  the  adage  '  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them,'  if  she  lose  sight  of  the 
truth  that  morality  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
worth  of  religion,  if  she  get  out  of  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  ethical  spirit  of  Jesus,  then  she 
will  be  perilously  near  the  awful  doom  of 
savourless  salt.  But  there  will  be  no  risk  of 
such  a  doom  overtaking  her  so  long  as  the 
ethical  spirit  of  the  Gospels  has  a  sovereign 
place  in  her  heart,  and  it  is  manifest  to  all  the 
world  that  she  cares  more  for  righteousness  than 
anything  else,  and  that  her  deepest  desire  is 
that  God's  will  may  be  '  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven.' ' 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  forecasting  the  future, 
saw  Agnosticism  in  the  ascendant  ;  and,  with 
that,  all  forms  of  religion  implying  propitiation 
might  be  expected  to  lapse.  But  there  would 
still  be  need,  he  maintained,  for  qualifying  that 
too  prosaic  and  material  form  of  life  which 
results  from  absorption  in  daily  work  ;  and 
there  would  always  be  need  of  men  who  could 
impress  upon  their  fellows  a  sense  of  the 
mystery  in  which  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
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the  universe  are  shrouded.  Thus,  even  with 
Agnosticism,  we  should  have  some  form  of 
church  and  some  form  of  preaching.  Music 
would  have  more  place,  Spencer  thought  ; 
probably  because  it  produces  emotion  without 
too  definite  thought,  and  good  influence  which 
does  not  commit  one  to  any  intellectual  fallacy. 
He  thought  also  that  the  preaching  of  duty 
should  be  prominent.  This  comes  very  near 
religion,  and  yet  it  misses  its  very  essence. 
We  must  preach  mystery,  it  is  true  ;  but  not 
mere  mystery,  or  there  is  no  gospel.  The 
mystery  must  have  a  character,  and  not  be  total 
and  absolute  mystery.  Men  cannot  fight  their 
battles  with  adversity  or  light  a  single  lamp  of 
hope  in  darkness  from  an  absolute  mystery. 
Men  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  demand 
something  more  than  that.  The  spiritual 
essence  of  the  Christian  gospel — that  God  is 
light  and  that  God  is  love — will  ever  be 
needed  to  satisfy  the  deep  hunger  of  the  heart 
of  man.  What  we  must  have  to-day  is  full 
intellectual  freedom  to  search  for  truth  ;  a 
deep  ethical  earnestness  in  private  life  and 
public  policy  ;  a  grander  and  more  over 
whelming  emphasis  on  righteousness  ;  a 
finer  and  richer  spiritual  life  ;  a  baptism  from 
on  high,  from  the  highest  heights,  for  life 
below.  A  church  having  these  may  face 
the  new  time  without  alarm,  sure  of  a  great 
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field    of    labour,    and    sure,    too,    of    a    great 
harvest  of  joy. 

There  is  no  collapse  of  Christianity  in  any 
fundamental  sense.  Theology  has  always  been 
collapsing,  yet  it  always  continues,  for  it  is 
constantly  being  rebuilt.  The  vital  experience 
of  God  which  created  Christianity  does  not 
collapse.  The  Jesus-Spirit,  the  Spirit  that 
created  the  early  Christian  consciousness,  both 
on  its  God-ward  and  on  its  man-ward  side,  is 
as  valuable  a  thing  to-day  as  ever. 

There  is  also  still  a  great  function  for  the 
effective  pulpit.     The  live  preacher  has  still  a 
wonderful    opportunity.      If  he    can    cut    the 
strings  of  a  few  conventional  fetters,  and  set 
his  mind  to   work  freely  upon   truth  ;    if  he 
deliberately  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  life 
of  the  people,  and  is  their  earnest  friend  ;  and 
if  his   inner  soul  knows   God   by   a  personal 
experience  which  neither  cold  scepticism  nor 
the   cleverest   criticism  can   touch,  he   has   as 
rich   an   opportunity   to-day  as   the   preacher 
ever   enjoyed.      The   preacher    who    possesses 
an    adequate    equipment,    intellectual,    moral, 
and  spiritual,  will  find  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
and  multitudes  of  men  to  serve.     They  will 
respond  to  him.     They  do.      Over  and  above 
intellectual  power  for  the  treatment  of  intel 
lectual    questions   he   must    himself  possess   a 
genuine  and  vital  religious  faith,  an  intimate 
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life  among  the  divine  realities ;  he  must  "  know 
his  Father  near."     This  is  something  the  truth 
of  which  he  cannot  prove  to  others  in  a  logical 
formula ;    nor  will  he  need   to  do  so.     Men 
will  get  the  real  possession  of  his  soul  from 
his   personality,  his   bearing,  his  life,  as  well 
as  from   his   words.     They   will    not    ask  for 
intellectual     demonstrations     of    it.        If    the 
preacher   cannot    put   into  the   sermon   some 
thing  which  does  not  need  "  proving,"  it  falls 
short  of  being  a  sermon,  though  it  may  be  a 
very  brilliant  discourse.     There  is  something 
quite  child-like  about  the  soul  in  regard  to  its 
highest  religious  possessions.     Large  philoso 
phies  have  their  place  in  the  intellectual  life, 
but  when  they  have  described  their  "  Absolute  " 
or  their  "  Unconditioned,"  or  "  The  One  and 
the   Many,"  the  simple  child-heart  cries  out 
for  the  Divine  Help.     The  minister  who  feels 
the  divine  reality,  and  makes  it  real  to  men, 
not  by  argument  so  much  as  by  the  outpour 
ing  of  the  soul,  and  the  rich  helpfulness  of  a 
life  springing  from  that  knowledge,  is  carrying 
on  a  glorious  ministry,  and  will  continue  to 
be  needed. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  in  this  age  for  a  truly  progressive 
church  in  which  spiritual  and  ethical  essentials 
shall  receive  the  main  emphasis,  and  in  which 
membership  shall  be  understood  not  as  sub- 
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scription  to  a  final  theological  creed,  but  as  a 
committal  of  the  soul  to  a  moral  purpose  and 
spiritual  direction  in  life.  In  all  that  is  being 
said  at  present  about  the  decline  in  church 
membership,  the  crucial  question  of  the  basis 
of  membership  is  not  properly  faced.  One 
reason  for  the  non-attendance  at  church  of  a 
great  many  good  and  earnest  people,  and  for 
the  non-membership  of  others  of  the  same 
kind  who  do  attend  church  services,  is  that 
the  old  basis  is  felt  to  be  unreal,  and  that 
no  new  basis  has  been  formed  and  owned. 
Churches  with  a  creedal  basis  will  not  soon 
disappear,  but  there  is  a  growing  world  which 
they  cannot  serve.  The  number  is  constantly 
increasing  of  those  who  will  not  subscribe  to 
any  series  of  theological  propositions.  If  the 
reasons  for  this  were  that  these  people  have  no 
ethical  or  spiritual  earnestness,  their  attitude 
would  be  no  argument  for  a  revision  of  church 
standards.  But  many  of  them  are  among  our 
best  people,  and  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  church  which  cannot  include 
them  in  its  membership.  They  do  not  see 
the  justice  of  making  the  formula  of  one  age 
binding  upon  another.  They  know  that  the 
moment  a  drawn-up  creed  is  made  the  basis 
of  membership,  the  ephemeral  is  being  sub 
stituted  for  the  eternal  ;  the  emphasis  is  being 
laid  on  words,  not  on  realities.  Many  of  the 
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most  thoughtful  people  of  our  time  not  only 
object  to  being  bound  by  the  creeds  of  the 
past,  but  they  refuse  to  vow  future  allegiance 
even  to  any  statement  which  they  themselves 
might  draw  up  at  the  present  moment.  They 
have  a  keen  consciousness  that  they  are  living 
in  a  growing  world,  that  their  own  minds  are 
growing,  and  that  any  effort  to  make  to-morrow 
subservient  to  to-day,  by  taking  a  vow  upon  it 
beforehand,  would  be  traitorous  to  the  demand 
of  an  on-going  soul.  It  was  in  this  mood  that 
the  late  Dr.  Parker  said  in  his  address  from 
the  chair  of  the  Congregational  Union  :  "  I 
would  not  sign  a  creed  which  my  own  right 
hand  had  drafted  the  day  before."  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  not  to  fetter  others  ;  we  must 
not  fetter  ourselves.  We  should  be  free  to 
relinquish  the  statement  of  truth  we  made 
yesterday  if  we  are  able  to  make  a  better  one 
to-day,  and  the  standard  of  life  we  adopted 
yesterday  if  we  are  able  to  adopt  a  higher  one 
to-day. 

This  freedom  is  demanded  only  as  a  con 
dition  necessary  for  soul-growth.  In  itself  it 
is  only  an  opportunity.  The  church  that 
proclaims  nothing  but  freedom  will  soon  come 
to  an  end  of  its  service.  For  a  church  to 
adopt  as  its  motto  :  "  We  stand  for  liberty  of 
thought,"  and  nothing  more,  is  suicidal.  Men 
can  be  free  outside  the  church,  and  there  is  no 
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reason  why  any  one  should  come  into  it  in 
order  to  secure  theological  liberty.  The 
church  must  offer  men  some  positive  good, 
and  this  must  not  be  less  than  spiritual  fellow 
ship  and  moral  help.  The  church  is  not  to 
be  made  worthful  by  denuding  membership 
of  all  meaning,  and  simply  proclaiming  that 
it  has  no  creeds.  The  church  exists  to  help 
the  growth  of  souls  in  goodness  through  faith 
in  the  Eternal  Goodness  in  which  we  all  live  ; 
one  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  nourish  that 
faith  as  the  root  of  ethical  improvement,  and 
as  the  medium  of  spiritual  power.  Member 
ship  which  means  little  will  not  be  attractive 
to  any  earnest  soul.  But  in  making  it  mean 
much,  we  must  not  make  it  mean  the  wrong 
thing.  It  should  be  understood  as  a  spiritual 
committal  ;  it  should  mean  that  the  soul-life 
is  taken  in  earnest,  and  that  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  develop  its  best  possibilities. 

All  this  implies  belief.  A  church  without 
beliefs  is  impossible.  The  progressive  church, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  liberal  theology, 
must  find  its  unity  in  the  fundamental  belief 
that  we  are  experiencing  spiritual  reality,  that 
a  Life  greater  than  our  own  is  in  vital  relation 
with  us,  and  that  we  can  help  each  other  in 
the  knowledge  of  this,  which  is  the  knowledge 
of  God.  It  is  because  this  knowledge  is  a 
constantly  growing  factor  that  the  church 
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must  stand  for  a  forward  attitude.  This 
forward  attitude  will  admit  of  changes  of  view 
and  statement,  and  will  yet  secure  steadiness 
from  its  direction.  Mentally  and  spiritually 
we  are  travellers,  but  we  travel  in  the  realisa 
tion  of  the  Greater  Life.  This  involves  a 
great  faith,  a  large  and  fruitful  belief  compared 
with  which  formulated  creeds  are  poor  things. 
The  church  is  the  nursery  of  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  in  the  reality  and 
ascendancy  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  exists  to 
voice  "  the  upward  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  to  serve  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Membership 
means  an  endeavour  towards  the  ideal  ot 
Christian  character  for  the  individual  and  for 
society. 

No  one  type  of  experience  should  be  made 
a  test  of  membership.  Spiritual  experience 
cannot  be  standardised  ;  it  is  as  various  as 
humanity  itself.  Some  hold  back  from 
membership  because  they  have  not  gone 
through  any  drastic  emotional  experience 
which  changed  suddenly  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  life,  the  experience  which  is  usually 
known  as  conversion,  and  which  they  suppose 
the  church  demands  as  a  qualification  for 
membership.  No  doubt  the  old  theory  was 
that  the  church  consisted  of  the  "converted  "  ; 
the  saints  were  in  the  fold,  and  the  sinners  in 
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the  wilderness.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  such 
a  distinction  does  not  square  with  the  facts  of 
life.  If  by  conversion  we  mean  a  sudden  and 
radical  change  of  attitude  towards  God  and 
the  good  life,  there  are  many  Christian  people 
who  have  never  experienced  it,  and  who  never 
needed  such  an  experience  ;  they  grew  into  the 
Christian  life  by  a  natural  spiritual  develop 
ment,  and  became  Christians  as  quietly  as  a 
bud  becomes  a  flower.  Even  in  such  lives, 
however,  there  is  change,  constant  change  ; 
there  may  be  crises,  expansions  of  soul  in 
which  life  rises  to  a  new  level  of  consciousness, 
and  feels  it  has  entered  into  a  new  world  by  a 
new  birth.  But  even  then  there  is  not  always 
a  consciousness  of  that  entire  turn  of  being 
which  the  word  "  conversion  "  usually  denotes. 
Such  people  should  surely  not  be  debarred 
from  membership. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  real  conversions  which  would  never  be 
publicly  owned,  and  to  make  a  confession  of 
conversion  a  condition  of  membership  would 
mean  keeping  out  of  the  church  some  truly 
converted  people.  The  feeling  that  shrinks 
from  publicly  confessing  a  conversion  is  not 
always  an  unworthy  feeling  ;  it  is  often  very 
admirable.  In  the  Salvation  Army  it  is  still  a 
common  occurrence  for  a  man  to  stand  up  in 
the  street  and  declare  how  Jesus  has  found  him 
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and   turned   him   from    his    wickedness.      But 
this  man  never  objected  to  publicity  in  his  old 
life  ;   he   did   not    mind    being   drunk   in   the 
streets  ;  he  would  fight  in  the  public  square  ; 
he   lived   a   riotous    life.     When    the    Divine 
power  came  and  turned  him  in  a  new  direc 
tion,  all  his  habits  were  in  favour  of  a  public 
declaration.     He  felt  that  he  used  to  own  the 
devil  in   public,  why   not  also   own   his  new 
king  ?     He  would  feel  a  traitor  to  his  Divine 
Benefactor  if  he  did  not  stand  up  and  tell  all 
and  sundry  what  He  had  done  for  him.     We 
can  understand   and  admire   such  a  man,  and 
thank  God  for  every  such  case  the  Salvation 
Army   can    record.     When   we   come   to   our 
churches,  we  deal  as  a  rule  with  a  different 
class  of  people.     Some  of  them  may  be  even 
worse  sinners  than  the  convert  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  but  if  so,  they  are  not  so  blatant  with  it  ; 
perhaps  their  sins  are  hidden  away  in  a  private 
ledger  !     If  these  people  are  spiritually  arrested, 
and  are  thoroughly  changed,  all  their  habits 
are  in  favour  of  concealment.     They  will  not 
publicly   declare    the   change   any   more   than 
they  did  their  former  sins.      If  church  member 
ship  means  a  public  confession,  they  will  not  be 
members.      In  our  modern  social  conditions  it 
would  be  absurd  to  insist  that  such  confession  is 
necessary  ;  it  might  indeed  be  most  undesirable. 
In  other  cases  of  genuine  conversion  a  real 
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humble-mindedness  and  an  admirable  spiritual 
reserve  prevent  people  from  making  any  public 
confession,  and  there  is  often  far  more  spiritual 
worth  in  such  silent  life  than  in  those  who 
hurry  to  make  declarations  of  their  experience. 
Variety  of  temperament,  and  therefore  of 
emotional  experience,  makes  it  impossible  to 
insist  upon  any  one  form  of  confession  as  a 
basis  for  church  membership. 

The  doors  of  the  church  should  surely  be 
open  even  to  those  who  can  say  no  more  about 
themselves  than  that  they  are  seekers  of  the 
truth  and  of  spiritual  good.     The  church  that 
would  turn  away  a  man  who  "  wished  to  find  " 
simply  because   he   could   not  testify  that   he 
"  had    found "  would  certainly  not  be   acting 
in  the   spirit   of  Christ,  and   it   is   useless  for 
churches,    as    for    individuals,    to    pretend    to 
belong    to    Christ   if  they  do  not  act  in   His 
spirit.       A    popular    evangelist    once    said,    in 
speaking  of  Christian  work  :  "  I  would  see  to 
it  that  none  of  you  should  undertake  Christian 
work  unless  you  were  Christians  first."     The 
statement  is  full  of  unwarrantable  assumptions. 
It  assumes  that  he  could  tell  whether    other 
men  were  Christians  ;    it  assumes  also  that  a 
man  can  be  a  Christian  before  beginning  to  do 
Christian    work.       Froebel's    great    principle 
was,   "Learn   by   doing."     This    is    the    only 
way  to  learn.     We  can  grow  to  be  Christians, 
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in  any  full  sense,  only  by  doing  Christian 
work.  One  ought  to  encourage  every  inclina 
tion  to  good  work  and  to  any  kind  of  Christian 
service.  Through  the  doing  of  such  work 
truth  will  be  acquired,  and  right  inclinations 
will  be  strengthened.  The  church  should  be 
a  training  ground  for  character,  and  a  nursery 
of  every  good  desire.  However  little  a  man 
may  be  able  to  say  about  his  own  experience 
of  God,  or  about  his  "  views  "  of  Christ,  if  he 
feels  that  in  his  effort  to  live  a  good  life  the 
church  would  be  a  help  to  him,  it  surely 
should  not  dare  to  refuse  such  help.  What  is 
the  use  of  a  church  if  it  cannot  take  to  its 
heart,  and  draw  into  the  warm  glow  of  its 
sympathy  and  love,  a  man  who  can  confess  to 
nothing  more  than  a  genuine  desire  to  live  the 
Christian  life  ? 

Another  point  which  should  be  made  clear 
is  that  the  Christian  life  is  not  interpreted  by 
the  church  to  mean  the  copying  of  a  pattern, 
namely,  the  pattern  of  Jesus.  Men  who  take 
a  strong  anti-church  attitude  are  not  slow  to 
remind  us  that  we  are  not  copying  the  pattern 
of  Jesus.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  are  not. 
Nor  is  this  any  reproach  to  us  if  only  we  do 
not  commit  the  folly  of  pretending  that  we 
are.  In  our  complex  social  life  to-day  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  individual  Christian 
to  copy  the  pattern  of  Jesus.  Humanity  is 
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much  too  varied  for  any  one  pattern,  and   it 
would  be  wise  to  drop  the  phrase.     For  the 
early  disciples,  following  Jesus  meant  literally 
going  about  with  Him,  and  sharing  His  work. 
In  order  to  follow,  they  had  to  leave  whatever 
else    they  were   doing,  and    the    people  with 
whom  they  were  living.     In  this  sense  there 
can  be  no  following  of  Jesus  now.     Imitation 
of  the    model    too,    conformity   to    the    type, 
would  be  impossible  on  any  large  scale,  quite' 
impossible  as   a   universal    thing.     Francis    of 
Assisi  made  perhaps  the  best  attempt  in  this 
direction,  and  we  know  what  came  of  it.     Not 
only  did  it  turn  to  failure  in  the  case  of  his 
followers,  but  it  was  not  a  complete   success 
even    in    the    case    of  Francis    himself.      He 
determined  he  would  be  poor,  like  Jesus  ;  he 
would  go  about  preaching   and    doing    good, 
like   Jesus  ;     he    would    have    his    garden    of 
agony  ;  and  he  hoped  he  might  die  exactly  as 
Jesus  died.     But  it  could  be  shown  that  there 
were  parts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in 
the  gospels  to  which   Francis  paid  little  atten 
tion,  the  more  joyful  and  social  parts.     Unlike 
most  Christians,  he  selected  the  harder  parts. 
His  ambition  was  to  re-live  the  life  of  Jesus  on 
its  severer  side.     The  passage  that  sprang  into 
force  and  commanded  him  was  this  :  "  Provide 
neither    gold,    nor    silver,   nor    brass    in   your 
purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two 
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coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves.     And   as 

ye    go,    preach,    saying,    The     Kingdom    of 

Heaven    is    at    hand."     It    is    not    often    that 

people  who  argue  that  the  commands  of  Jesus 

must  be  obeyed  select  this  particular  command. 

Sometimes  Christians  have  said  that  we  must 

preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  because  Jesus 

commanded  us  to  go  into  all  the  world,  but 

they  have  not  said  we  should  go  without  any 

provision    for   the    journey  !       Baptists    have 

argued  for  baptism  because  they  said  it  was  a 

command  of  Jesus,  but  they  have  not  insisted 

that  no  Baptist  should  lay  up  treasures  upon 

earth,  which  was  also  a  command   from   the 

same  Source.     The    Lord's    Supper   has  been 

considered  obligatory  because  Jesus  is  believed 

to    have    commanded    it  ;    then  why  not   the 

washing    of    feet  ?       Those    who    stress    the 

commands  of  Jesus  stress  only  the  few  which 

they  have  selected.     Francis  took  up  commands 

which  Christians  generally  have  neglected  ;  he 

left  his  shoes  and  staff  and  purse  in  the  church, 

and  went  away  to  obey  the  commands  of  Jesus. 

He     never     even    considered    the     difference 

between  the  climate  of  Syria  and  the  climate 

of    Italy,    between     hot     plains    and    snowy 

mountains — the  thing  had  been  commanded, 

he  would  obey.     That  is   taking    the    theory 

seriously.      It  does  not  make  the  theory  itself 

wiser,  but  it  does  bring  it  to  the  test,  which 
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is  the  only  way  to  find  out  whether  it  is  wise 
or  not.  Christians  now  too  often  select  one 
or  two  commands  of  Christ  for  special  obedi 
ence,  and  then  speak  as  if  all  the  commands 
were  equally  sacred  and  binding. 

If  any  man  known  to  history  could  have 
subdued  the  world  to  a  pattern  perhaps  it  was 
Francis  of  Assisi.  His  life  reads  like  a  miracle 
of  self-conquest,  and  if  any  one  can  conquer 
others  it  is  the  man  who  has  conquered  himself. 
By  instituting  his  Third  Order  he,  in  effect, 
recognised  that  humanity  could  not  be  cut  to 
a  pattern.  The  scheme  of  life  for  this  Third 
Order  was  a  noble  effort  to  maintain  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  without  the  exact  pattern.  It  was 
itself,  however,  partly  a  pattern,  and  must 
therefore  fail  of  universality.  No  one  can 
make  a  rule,  or  invent  a  uniform,  for  the 
world.  The  variety  of  human  types  is  like 
the  variety  of  trees  in  the  forest,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  all  people  to  live  in  one  way. 
We  must  follow  Christ  to-day  without  leaving 
our  boats,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to 
manage  the  boat  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  To 
follow  Christ  to-day  must  mean  setting  the 
highest  value  in  life  upon  spiritual  things, 
thinking  more  of  doing  a  thing  rightly  and 
justly  than  of  making  a  profit  by  it,  doing 
justly,  loving  mercy,  walking  humbly  before 
God,  conceiving  life  as  a  service,  having  great 
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faith  in  God's  goodness,  and  sweetening  all 
human  fellowship  through  the  experience  of 
the  love  of  God. 

Membership  of  the  Christian  church  is  not 
a  committal  of  ourselves  to  the  opinions  and 
the  teachings  attributed  to  Jesus,  nor  to  the 
particular  type  of  life  He  lived.  The  church 
is  to  promote  the  life-giving  spirit  which  was 
in  Jesus  in  such  fulness,  and  we  would  call  into 
the  church  all  those  who  wish  to  live  in  the 
faith  that  God  is  good,  and  in  the  spirit  that 
seeks  the  good  of  the  world,  that  by  association 
we  may  endeavour  to  actualise  the  ideal  in 
the  individual  and  in  society.  The  ways  of 
service  must  be  those  which  appear  best  and 
most  effective  from  time  to  time.  It  is  just  as 
important  that  ways  of  service  shall  not  be 
stereotyped  as  that  spiritual  experience  shall 
not  be  standardised. 

A  word  must  be  added  concerning  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  a  liberal  church  these  cannot  be  made 
obligatory.  They  are  nothing  if  not  privileges, 
and  they  can  be  privileges  only  to  those  who 
feel  them  to  be  such.  Some  people  remain 
outside  the  membership  of  our  Free  Churches 
because  they  think  that  attendance  at  the 
Communion  Service  is  an  indispensable 
condition.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  no 
Communion  Service,  and  no  one  can  point  to 
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the  inferiority  of  their  Christianity.  A  great 
many  people  feel  that  the  Communion  Service 
is  most  hallowing  and  helpful,  but  there  are 
others  to  whom  it  would  be  a  real  hindrance 
to  spiritual  concentration.  It  is  no  more  wise 
to  prescribe  a  rite  of  this  kind  as  obligatory  on 
all  members  than  it  would  be  to  prescribe  for 
them  a  uniform  diet.  It  is  best  to  let  each 
soul  decide  what  most  helps  it  to  God.  Let 
the  church  provide  the  Sacraments  for  those 
who  find  them  helpful,  and  not  impose  them 
upon  those  who  do  not. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  in  every  large 
town  feeling  lonely  and  isolated,  without 
spiritual  fellowship,  who  think  that  to  join  a 
church  means  subscribing  to  dogmas  which 
have  no  meaning  for  them,  or  professing 
experiences  through  which  they  have  not 
passed,  or  pretending  to  an  attainment  of 
goodness  which  they  have  not  reached.  They 
have  spiritual  hunger  ;  they  feel  the  claims  of 
high  character  ;  they  believe  in  spiritual 
reality  ;  and  yet  they  frequently  fail  to  find  a 
religious  community  to  which  they  can  turn 
for  help.  Churches  are  very  much  needed  in 
which  the  mind  will  be  free  to  think,  the 
heart  pledged  in  deep  loyalty  to  the  highest 
possible  visions  of  truth  and  beauty,  and  in 
which  there  will  be  a  real  comradeship  in 
worship  and  in  work  ;  a  church  of  believers 
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in  truth,  in  kindness,  in  love,  in  justice,  in 
mercy,  and  in  the  Almighty  Helper.  Bring 
into  it  all  who  love  their  fellows  and  are 
willing  to  serve  them  ;  all  who  can  idealise 
human  life  ;  all  who  seek  a  fuller  realisation  of 
the  unity  of  mankind,  the  unity  that  tran 
scends  sectarianism  in  religion,  differences  in 
political  and  social  life,  rival  interests  in 
material  things,  as  well  as  all  divisions  of 
country  and  race. 

In  time  to  be 

Shall  one  great  temple  rise  to  Thee, 
Thy  Church  our  broad  humanity. 

White  flowers  of  love  its  wall  shall  climb, 
Sweet  bells  of  peace  shall  ring  its  chime, 
Its  days  shall  all  be  holy  time. 

The  hymn  long  sought  shall  then  be  heard, 
The  music  of  the  world's  accord 
Confessing  Christ — the  inward  Word. 

That  song  shall  swell  from  shore  to  shore, 
One  faith,  one  love,  one  hope  restore 
The  seamless  garb  that  Jesus  wore. 


CHAPTER    X 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    SOCIAL    IDEALS 

BISHOP  GORE,  in  a  preface  to  the  Handbook  of 
the  Inter  -  Denominational  Conference  of  Social 
Service  Unions  (19 12),  says  :  "I  cannot  see  that 
it  is  open  to  question  that  a  Christian  situated 
as  Christians  are  in  England  to-day  must  find 
himself  profoundly  distressed  by  the  social  and 
industrial  basis  of  our  national  life  as  it  exists 
at  present,  and  must  immediately  occupy  him 
self  in  understanding  what  is  amiss,  and  in 
qualifying  himself  by  adequate  knowledge  to 
see  the  directions  in  which  we  ought  to  move 
it  we  are  to  reform  what  is  amiss,  and  to 
claim  for  Christian  principles  their  right  to 
rule  the  social  practice  of  a  society  which,  in 
some  sense,  calls  itself  Christian." 

The  reference  here  to  "  principles "  must 
not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  New 
Testament  provides  us  with  a  social  and 
economic  model  for  to-day.  The  New  Testa 
ment  has  no  system  of  economics  :  any  such 
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system  drawn  up  in  the  first  century  would 
have  become  hopelessly  out  of  date  long  ago. 
Many  parts  of  the  New  Testament  could  even 
be  quoted  against  the  aims  and  the  methods 
of  the  modern  reformer.  The  First  Epistle 
of  Peter,  for  example,  would  yield  material 
for  such  a  purpose.  Contentment,  patience, 
submissiveness  are  the  keynotes  of  the  epistle. 
Slaves  must  show  the  utmost  respect  for  their 
masters  even  when  the  masters  are  unreason 
able,  and  they  must  patiently  submit  even  to 
wrong  treatment.  This  attitude  would  never 
have  allowed  for  the  formation  of  a  trade 
union,  much  less  of  a  militant  socialist  party. 
In  this  same  epistle  the  wife  is  taught  to  con 
sider  it  her  chief  adornment  to  be  submissive  to 
her  husband.  One  sees  at  once  that  teaching  of 
this  kind  is  not  for  our  time.  The  Christian 
of  to-day  must  learn  how  to  retain  the  New 
Testament  as  a  source  of  inspiration  without 
making  it  a  clog  on  the  wheels  of  progress  ; 
how  to  retain  it  within  him  as  a  faith  without 
binding  it  upon  him  as  a  fetter.  The  world- 
order  is  not  to  be  soon  ended,  as  the  Early 
Christians  thought  ;  we  have  on  hand,  there 
fore,  the  task  of  mending  it,  and  we  cannot 
expect  the  literature  of  catastrophic  expecta 
tion  to  give  us  detailed  guidance  for  a  process 
of  evolution. 

At  the  same  time  there  may  be  found  here 
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and  there  in  the  New  Testament  some  very 
important  and  far-reaching  economic  prin 
ciples.  Paul  quotes  the  old  Deuteronomic 
law  against  muzzling  the  ox  while  he  is 
treading  out  the  corn,  and  argues  that  a 
similar  consideration  should  apply  to  man. 
Even  by  that  standard  much  in  our  modern 
world  stands  condemned.  On  not  a  few 
estates  horses  are  better  housed  and  cared  for 
than  men.  On  not  a  few  farms  if  a  cow  and 
a  labourer  fell  ill  at  the  same  time,  the 
veterinary  surgeon  would  be  there  before  the 
doctor  !  In  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
we  read  :  "  The  husbandman  that  laboureth 
must  be  the  first  to  partake  of  the  fruits." 
Here  is  an  economic  principle  which  would 
revolutionise  the  whole  industrial  world.  It 
means  that  prices  should  follow  wages,  and 
that  the  first  charge  on  all  production  must  be 
a  full  all-round  consideration  for  the  producer. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  quoting  texts,  or 
New  Testament  examples,  that  the  Christian's 
duty  in  the  matter  of  social  reform  is  proved. 
A  true  Christian  is  a  man  who  has  in  some 
measure  shared  the  Christ-consciousness,  the 
consciousness  of  union  with  God  and  with 
humanity.  He  desires  to  see  the  Christ- 
spirit  and  the  ethical  kernel  of  Christianity 
incarnated  in  modern  life,  individual  and 
social ;  and,  further,  he  regards  all  men  as 
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capable  of  this  Christ-consciousness,  as  poten 
tially  sons  of  God.  If  this  be  a  living,  moving 
belief  in  the  soul,  he  will  not  consider  social 
questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere 
elementary  rights,  asking  whether  a  man  has 
a  right  to  work,  a  right  to  a  just  wage,  to  a 
healthy  house,  to  clean  and  elevating  surround 
ings.  He  will  recognise  at  once  that  every 
human  being  should  receive  from  infancy 
every  possible  help  to  become  the  best  of 
which  he  is  capable,  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  a  demand 
which  can  be  fairly  made  upon  any  man  who 
claims  to  be  a  Christian.  The  progressive 
Christian  is  one  who  realises  ever  more  and 
more  fully  the  Christ-consciousness,  and  recog 
nises  ever  more  and  more  readily  its  social 
obligations.  The  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  environment  makes  the  man,  or  the  man 
the  environment,  is  futile  ;  neither  contention 
is  true  without  the  other  :  they  are  but  two 
sides  of  one  truth.  Man  is  constantly  inter 
nalising  the  external,  and  externalising  the 
internal,  taking  in  from  without,  and  putting 
forth  from  within.  Social  reform  and  reform 
of  the  individual  should  not  therefore  be 
pitted  against  each  other,  as  they  are  but  two 
sides  of  one  endeavour.  If  men  are  to  be 
regarded  as  spiritual  beings  to  whom  spiritual 
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ideals  are  more  important  than  anything  else, 
and  for  whom,  therefore,  spiritual  culture  is 
indispensable,  it  follows  that  Christians  must 
do  their  best,  by  every  effort,  individual  and 
collective,  by  influencing  and  educating  persons, 
and  by  changing  circumstances,  to  secure  for 
all  their  fellows  the  best  possible  opportunity 
for  the  unfolding  of  their  divine  life.  What 
is  needed  is  that  we  should  realise  increasingly 
the  presence  of  that  universal  Spirit  which 
makes  humanity  one,  and  that  this  spiritual 
realisation  should  set  us  with  purposeful  intent 
upon  a  search  for  the  best  ways  and  means 
for  establishing  a  true  social  system.  Social 
reform  of  the  true  kind  must  spring  from  this 
spiritual  root.  No  movement  that  sets  out  to 
improve  the  temporal  conditions  of  men's  lives 
must  forget  their  spiritual  nature.  Many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Movement  are  con 
vinced  that  the  deep  fundamental  need  of  the 
labour  world  to-day  is  a  religious  conscious 
ness,  and  fuller  emphasis  on  personal  character. 
They  feel  that  a  merely  economic  struggle 
will  not  necessarily  make  the  world  much 
better  ;  they  maintain,  what  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  to  set  the  industrial  classes  on  the 
track  of  material  gain  alone,  to  give  them  no 
better  aim  than  that  of  mere  getting,  is  to 
commit  a  fatal  blunder,  and  to  instil  into  them 
the  very  spirit  which  has  led  to  the  injustices 
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and  oppressions  of  the  capitalistic  system.  It 
is  therefore  most  important  that  the  emancipa 
tion  of  labour  shall  be  permeated  by  the 
true  religious  spirit,  the  spirit  that  is  vividly 
conscious  of  the  unity  of  mankind  in  the 
Larger  Life  that  transcends  the  life  of  the 
individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race.  "  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced,"  says  Mr.  Seddon, 
"  that,  whatever  may  be  our  economics,  unless 
we  have  the  ethics  and  spirit  of  the  Christ, 
effort  will  be  useless."  "There  is  no  power 
on  earth,"  says  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  "  that  gives 
the  same  satisfaction  to  the  longing,  hungering 
heart  as  does  the  consolation  that  religion  has 
to  offer."  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has  also  put  on 
record  the  following  testimony  :  "  Of  late 
years,  a  most  remarkable  and,  to  me,  a  most 
gratifying  change  has  been  coming  over  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  movement.  Great  leaders, 
like  Jean  Jaures  in  France,  and  Vandervelde  in 
Belgium,  and  others  less  known  in  Germany, 
have  been  discovering  what  some  of  us  who 
are  older-fashioned  have  never  forgotten — that 
behind  Nature  there  is  a  Power,  unseen  but 
felt  ;  that  beyond  death  there  must  be  a 
Something,  else  life  on  earth  were  a  mere 
wastage  ;  and  that  idea  is  permeating  the 
entire  movement." 

The  Labour  Movement,  in  its  inception  in 
this   country,   was    strongly   in    revolt   against 
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organised  religion,  and  largely  without  con 
scious  religious  purpose.  It  is  now  acquiring 
a  distinct  religious  consciousness,  but  it  con 
tinues  on  the  whole  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
churches,  though  not  so  hostile  as  formerly. 
The  churches  would  be  wise  to  do  some  candid 
self-searching  as  to  the  reason  of  this  aloofness 
of  the  industrial  classes.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  reasons,  but  the  principal  one  is  the 
widely  diffused  feeling  among  working-men 
that  the  Christian  churches  are  too  exclusively 
on  the  side  of  the  employing  class  and  in 
favour  of  the  status  quo  in  economics.  This  is 
much  less  true  of  the  churches  than  it  used 
to  be  ;  hence  the  decreasing  hostility  of  the 
working-classes.  But  it  is  still  too  true,  and 
therefore  aloofness  still  remains. 

In  Germany,  as  we  know,  the  Social 
Democrats  are  very  hostile  to  organised 
religion.  Can  we  wonder  ?  Dr.  Foerster,  of 
Frankfort,  in  a  recently  published  pamphlet, 
tells  us  that  the  church  in  Germany  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  When  Karl 
Marx  declared  that  the  idea  of  God  must  be 
destroyed,  it  was  easy  to  call  him  an  atheist  ; 
but  the  God  he  would  have  destroyed  was 
represented  by  the  monarch,  and  the  work  of 
God  by  a  church  which  was  bound  up  with 
a  political  and  economic  system  that  Karl 
Marx  wanted  to  undo,  in  the  interests  of  what 
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he  believed  to  be  justice.  When  organised 
religion  is  identified  with  an  unrighteous 
economic  system,  those  who  fight  against  that 
system  do  not  always  discriminate  between 
organised  religion  and  true  religion.  The  first 
thing  the  people  of  Portugal  did  when  they 
got  the  upper  hand  was  to  deprive  the  church 
of  its  power — a  terrible  commentary  on  the 
fact  that  the  church  had  been  working  for 
itself  instead  of  serving  the  people.  This  is  a 
crucial  question  for  us  in  England.  Are  we 
as  Christian  people  using  the  forces  of  religious 
faith  in  service  for  the  uplifting  of  the  nation  ? 
Are  we  demanding  justice  for  the  people  at 
large  ?  Are  we  putting  our  full  weight  into 
the  promotion  of  peace  between  nations  ?  By 
its  answer  to  these  questions  the  church  will 
be  judged.  The  Son  of  Man  is  on  the  judg 
ment  seat  :  by  our  service  or  disservice  to 
Humanity  we  shall  be  judged. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  warns  us  that  there 
is  real  danger  of  an  acute  secularisation  of 
Christianity  when  the  pulpit  pays  more  atten 
tion  to  social  reform  than  to  preaching  the 
gospel.  The  real  danger  in  which  Christianity 
stands  at  present  is  that  of  the  self-stultification 
of  the  churches  through  stigmatising  as  secular 
those  efforts  for  human  betterment  which 
should  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  religious  life.  What  the  churches  are 
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really  suffering  from  is  not  the  emphasis  they 
lay  on  social  reform,  but  the  neglect  of  an 
emphasis  that  would  cultivate  specifically  the 
reforming  conscience.  Preachers  are  guilty  of 
gross  neglect  if  they  do  not  make  their  con 
gregations  aware  of  the  social  conditions  in 
which  their  fellow-men  live,  and  definitely 
seek  to  form  a  public  conscience  that  shall 
recognise  the  urgent  need  of  betterment. 
Sermons  on  such  questions  need  not  be 
numerous,  but  they  should  be  sufficiently 
frequent  to  effect  this  result.  Let  the 
preacher  concentrate  on  specifically  religious 
themes,  on  the  great  gospel  of  redemption  ; 
let  him  endeavour  to  nourish  the  roots  of  life 
in  a  genuine  spirituality,  to  deepen  and  intensify 
the  consciousness  of  God  ;  but  let  him  not 
forget  to  show  what  this  must  mean  for  society, 
and  how  it  must  be  made  to  tell  against  all 
social  wrongs.  The  church  should  definitely 
stir  up  the  conscience  of  its  members  so  that 
in  their  capacity  as  citizens,  as  workers,  as 
business  men,  as  captains  of  industry,  they  will 
be  in  earnest  for  justice,  and  careful  to  form 
the  best  ideas  they  can  as  to  what  is  just. 
The  churches  should  not  be  converted  into 
societies  for  the  support  of  political  parties  ; 
they  are  suffering  too  much  already  from  party 
allegiance,  the  Church  of  England  from  her 
allegiance  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  the 

16 
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Free  Churches  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Liberal  party.  It  would  be  equally  unfortunate 
if  the  church  became  allied  with  the  Labour 
party.  The  church  should  be  sufficiently  free 
from  all  parties  in  the  State  to  give  a  moral 
and  spiritual  lead,  when  occasion  demands,  even 
against  the  party  with  which  it  finds  most 
in  common.  The  church  does  not  exist  to 
promote  definite  schemes  of  reform  ;  as  a 
corporate  body  it  stands  for  what  is  larger  than 
any  schemes,  what  is  indeed  eternal.  But  its 
fellowship  and  its  teachings  should  rouse  the 
conscience  even  on  particular  questions,  without 
rousing  partisan  animosity  regarding  debated 
schemes,  and  it  should  thus  send  the  people 
away  from  its  services  eager  for  the  best  scheme 
they  can  find. 

The  pulpit  should  be  quite  free  to  deal 
occasionally  with  specific  questions  of  reform, 
provided  this  does  not  degenerate  into  partisan 
ship.  For  example,  the  pulpit  could  show  the 
immense  importance  of  the  land  being  so  held 
that  all  people  should  have  decent  living  room  ; 
it  should  call  attention  to  the  evils  of  over 
crowding  ;  and  it  should  show  the  relation  of 
these  questions  to  moral  and  religious  issues. 
All  this  could  be  done  without  discussing 
particular  schemes,  and  done  in  such  a  way 
that  people  would  feel  that  it  is  a  Christian 
duty  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  that  they  must 
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find  out  what  scheme  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
effective.  Christianity  is  not  social  reform  ; 
but  justice,  brotherhood,  and  the  interests  of 
the  spiritual  life  demand  social  reform,  there 
fore  Christianity  must  supply  the  dynamic  for 
it,  or  it  is  justly  condemned.  If  we  believe 
that  Christianity  is  the  divine  life  in  man 
developing  towards  a  consummation — a  de 
velopment  in  which  man  must  be  a  co-operator 
with  God  ;  and  if  we  then  find  that  millions 
of  people  are  living  in  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to  realise 
this  spiritual  situation,  because  their  time  and 
energy  are  consumed  in  grinding  toil,  and 
because  they  live  in  a  dismal  swamp  of  despair, 
—we  must  then  see  the  necessity  of  changing 
their  circumstances.  How  can  we  properly 
care  for  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  redemption 
unless  we  are  ardent  and  eager  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  people  to  be  redeemed  ?  Sydney 
Webb  once  spoke  of  "  the  soul-destroying  con 
ditions  of  one  room."  Those  who  would  save 
the  soul  must  certainly  deal  with  such  con 
ditions,  and  also  with  many  others,  including 
conditions  of  industry. 

It  is  as  necessary  as  ever  to  deal  with  in 
dividuals,  and  to  insist  upon  the  importance 
of  personal  character,  but  it  is  no  longer  so 
adequate  a  method  as  it  once  was.  The  life 
of  the  individual  has  always  been  in  intimate 
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relation  with  society,  but  that  relation  to-day 
is  much  more  complex  than  it  was  formerly. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  for  example,  larger 
areas  of  life  were  in  the  immediate  control  of 
the  individual  than  is  the  case  to-day.  If  a 
man  wished  to  be  honest  in  his  work,  he  was 
his  own  master,  he  had  his  loom  in  his  own 
house,  and  he  had  no  severe  competition  to 
reckon  with.  The  factory  system  and  the 
huge  combine  have  made  conditions  very 
different,  and  it  is  now  often  impossible  to 
save  an  individual  from  certain  sins  without 
saving  him  from  the  system  in  which  he 
works.  The  old  gospel  to  the  individual  is 
still  a  necessity,  but  it  must  be  supplemented 
by  a  social  gospel. 

Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  in  a  message  sent 
out  to  its  members  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
says  :  "  No  one  filled  with  Christ's  spirit  can 
regard  with  equanimity  the  appalling  inequality 
in  material  well-being  which  England  presents 
to-day.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  dark 
side  of  our  modern  industrial  system  in  too 
gloomy  colours."  He  points  out  that  of  eight 
million  men  in  regular  work  one-third  get  not 
more  than  255.  a  week  when  fully  employed, 
and  nearly  one  million  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£1  per  week.  The  wages  of  unskilled  labour 
are  not  sufficient  to  provide  an  average  family 
with  bare  necessaries.  On  any  given  day,  the 
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number  of  workers  who  are  rapidly  deteriorat 
ing,  body  and  soul,  through  unemployment, 
must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
while  in  addition  there  are  probably  half  a 
million  men  who  are  dependent  on  earnings 
which  are  never  more  than  casual.  Mr. 
Rowntree  asks  Christian  people  to  try  to 
visualise  the  homes  of  these  people  in  one 
of  our  great  cities,  and  then  to  remember 
that  England  is  probably  the  richest  country 
in  Europe,  and  to  place  their  conception  of 
Christianity  by  the  side  of  the  actual  facts. 
He  asserts  that  Christianity  will  ask  more 
from  us  than  merely  to  fulfil  the  best  tradi 
tions  of  trade,  to  discharge  our  debts,  pay 
standard  wages  to  our  employees,  or  render 
loyal  service  to  our  employers,  and  give 
liberally  of  our  goods  to  feed  the  poor.  The 
church  must  teach  "  that  our  so-called  posses 
sions  are  entrusted  to  us,  not  for  our  private 
ends,  but  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  our 
fellow-men."  He  urges  that  the  Christian 
conscience  must  make  whatever  changes  are 
necessary  in  that  industrial  system  which  pro 
duces  so  much  poverty.  This  is  the  kind  of 
message  that  all  the  churches  should  send  out 
to  their  members. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  labour  world  we  have 
the  sweating  system,  where  life  is,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  Parliamentary  Report,  "  a  quagmire 
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of  endless  toil  and  almost  ceaseless  misery,"  a 
life  that  squeezes  all  the  higher  possibilities 
out  of  multitudes  of  human  souls.  That  same 
competitive  system  which  has  sweated  in 
dustries  at  the  bottom,  does  not,  in  the  normal 
labour  world,  secure  to  the  workers  their  fair 
share  in  the  product  of  their  labour,  and  it 
creates  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  a  rankling 
sense  of  injustice.  It  is  a  system  which  breeds 
the  millionaire  and  the  pauper  at  the  same 
time,  keeps  an  army  of  unemployed  searching 
for  work  which  they  cannot  get,  forces  women 
to  live  and  work  long  hours  in  wretched  garrets 
for  a  scanty  pittance  scarcely  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  starves  the  agricultural 
labourer,  houses  a  huge  population  in  hovels 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  has  its  army  of 
little  children  half- starved  and  handicapped 
for  life.  It  is  a  system  which,  in  this  country, 
distributes  nearly  half  the  national  income  to 
one-ninth  of  the  population,  which  gives  to  a 
few  people  great  riches  and  leaves  thirteen 
millions  on  the  verge  of  destitution,  two  million 
families  whose  whole  income,  if  spent  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  would  not  provide  them 
with  a  workhouse  diet.  When  this  system  is 
surveyed,  and  its  fruit  considered,  the  Christian 
will  realise  that  his  gospel  of  redemption  must 
include  a  social  ideal,  and  will  demand  the 
making  of  a  new  society.  Multitudes  of 
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people  must  be  lifted  out  of  their  present 
condition  before  they  can  even  understand  our 
spiritual  message.  While  it  is  possible  some 
times  to  rescue  an  individual  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  worst  environment,  we  must  not  be  led 
to  forget,  even  by  reading  Broken  Earthenware, 
that  this  method  always  leaves  the  majority 
behind.  It  is  not  enough  to  pluck  a  few 
brands  out  of  the  burning  ;  the  world  wants 
a  religion  that  will  put  out  the  fire.  The 
Good  Samaritan  is  not  an  adequate  type  of 
Christian  ;  his  efforts  for  the  wounded  must 
be  supplemented  by  measures  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  thieves  besetting  the  highway. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  Christian  people 
to  be  kind  to  the  poor.  They  have  always 
been  kind  to  the  poor.  What  is  wanted  now 
is  the  enlistment  of  the  Christian  spirit  for  the 
work  of  justice.  When  the  Lusitania  made 
her  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic  the  papers 
were  full  of  descriptions  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
voyage.  One  felt  one's  self  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  feat  of  engineering,  arid  one  marvelled 
that  it  was  possible  to  carry  a  large  population 
across  the  Atlantic  in  such  comfort.  But 
there  was  another  side  to  the  account.  When 
the  turbines  were  working  at  top  speed  the 
heat  in  the  stoke-hold  was  so  intense  that  one 
of  the  firemen  went  temporarily  mad  and  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  This  is  an 
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epitome  of  our  twentieth-century  civilisation. 
For  almost  every  luxury  we  enjoy  there  are 
men  and  women,  and  often  little  children, 
down  in  some  terrible  stoke-hold  working  in 
unreasonable  conditions,  and  under  a  pressure 
that  is  totally  unfair  to  life.  Christians  must 
realise  that  these  things  have  to  be  altered, 
and  if  Christians  will  do  nothing  to  alter  them, 
all  their  other  efforts,  however  necessary  and 
noble,  will  fail  to  reach  the  masses  of  the 
workers  of  any  land.  We  must  demand  such 
a  reorganisation  of  industry  as  will  give  the 
worker  the  chance  of  a  full  human  life  and 
put  hope  in  his  heart.  Even  if  we  feel  that 
we  do  not  know  what  the  remedy  is  to  be,  we 
must  not  turn  our  heads  away  from  the 
problem,  nor  try  to  save  ourselves  the  pain  of 
reflecting  upon  its  widespread  misery.  It  is  in 
proportion  as  we  keep  our  eyes  open  to  facts, 
and  allow  the  whole  question  to  become  a 
burden  upon  our  consciences,  that  we  shall  in 
the  end  be  able  to  call  up  out  of  the  best  brain 
and  heart  of  every  nation  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  seething  unrest 
throughout  the  labour  world.  The  masses  are 
struggling  for  better  economic  and  social 
conditions,  and  their  needs  are  urgent.  If  the 
Christian  church  has  no  message  for  these 
men  ;  if  it  cannot  "  speak  to  their  condition," 
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to  use  a  good  old  Quaker  phrase  ;  if  it  cannot 
make  itself  intimate  with  their  needs  ;  if  it 
cannot  supply  motive  power  for  their  economic 
deliverance  as  well  as  create  in  their  hearts 
faith  in  the  Eternal  Good — it  may  as  well  close 
its  doors.  These  men  are  in  contact  with 
grim  realities,  and  beneath  their  temporal 
needs  there  is  the  deep  and  permanent  need  of 
the  human  soul  for  God,  though  they  do  not 
always  know  it.  The  religion  needed  for 
them  is  a  religion  that  will  establish  practical 
righteousness  in  life,  create  circumstances  that 
shall  be  helpful  to  goodness,  and  at  the  same 
time  feed  the  springs  of  faith  in  God.  They 
do  not  need  an  elaborate  theology  ;  they  need 
a  large  trust,  a  hopeful  outlook,  the  sweetness 
of  life  that  comes  through  love,  and  a  know 
ledge  of  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  in 
the  largest  sense,  salvation  that  means  health 
of  body  and  mind  and  spirit,  salvation  large 
and  deep  and  universal.  Christianity  calls 
upon  us  to  organise  our  life  so  that  men  can  be 
brothers  in  their  work  as  well  as  in  their  play, 
in  their  shops  and  factories  as  well  as  in  their 
churches.  At  present  the  Christian  ideal  of 
loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  is  mainly 
served  out  of  business  hours,  and  is  often 
definitely  repudiated  by  Christian  statesmen  in 
international  relationships.  What  we  need  is 
a  change  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  live  our 
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life.  If  to  be  the  servant  of  all,  to  adopt  the 
ideal  of  each  for  all  and  all  for  each,  to  make 
life  a  service  for  God  instead  of  a  service  of 
gold,  to  desire  nothing  for  ourselves  which  we 
do  not  desire  to  use  for  the  good  of  others, 
never  to  take  undue  advantage  of  our 
neighbour  but  to  love  him  as  part  of  ourselves 
— if  these  be  the  ideals  of  the  Christian  spirit 
and  ethic — then  competition  as  it  works  in  the 
world  to-day  is  deadly  unchristian,  and  we 
must  turn  our  eyes  towards  a  social  ideal  in 
which  the  co-operative  spirit  shall  be  the 
moving  power. 

Our  hope  of  gathering  men  into  such  a 
society  is  based  upon  our  progressive  realisation 
of  the  truth  that  they  are  sharers  in  the  Divine 
Life.  In  this  vision  of  unity  all  men  belong 
together  ;  each  one  is  of  infinite  preciousness, 
because  of  the  divine  potentiality  in  him.  The 
child  born  in  a  slum,  the  peasant  on  the  vast 
plains  of  India,  the  negro  in  South  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  must  be  regarded  as  children  of  God. 
If  this  Divine  Spirit  is  in  all  men  we  must 
allow  all  the  upward  look,  open  for  all  the 
gates  on  the  upward  road,  point  all  to  the 
beautiful  city  on  the  hill,  and  tell  them  they 
are  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners,  but 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 
household  of  God.  When  men  created  for 
brotherhood  waste  one  another  in  reckless 
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competition,  pursuing  private  interests  and 
stepping  to  advantage  upon  the  necks  of  their 
fellows  ;  when  they  accumulate  fortunes  at  the 
cost  of  the  very  decencies  of  life  of  the  poor, 
we  know  they  are  unchristian  even  though 
they  profess  Christianity,  and  the  State  that 
allows  such  things  is  not  a  Christian  State  though 
it  may  have  ministers  and  priests,  churches 
and  cathedrals  in  abundance.  The  social  im 
plication  of  our  faith  is  the  sacredness  of  all 
classes  of  men,  and  of  each  man  in  every  class. 
It  is  most  essential  for  ministers  and  churches 
to  give  this  truth  prominence.  That  the  lives 
of  all  men  are  rooted  in  a  divine  unity  is  the 
great  outstanding  truth  that  we  must  never 
allow  ourselves  to  forget.  Fundamentally, 
that  is  the  meaning  of  labour  unrest.  For  the 
moment,  it  makes  for  strife  and  division,  but 
it  is  really  due  to  the  emerging  conception  in 
those  who  are  lowest  down  that  they  are  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  and  of  the  same 
spiritual  substance  with  those  who  are  highest 
up,  and  that  therefore  the  present  inequality 
is  unjustifiable.  The  discontent  is  but  the 
birth-pang  of  a  higher  existence,  and  is  one 
of  the  divinest  signs  of  the  times. 

Further,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  the 
Christianity  for  which  we  plead  recognises  no 
national  boundaries,  and  no  imperial  boundaries. 
Mere  national  ambitions  must  give  way  to 
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co-operative  internationalism.  The  churches 
should  use  every  effort  to  eliminate  the  possi 
bility  of  war.  This  is  a  piece  of  radical  spiritual 
work,  in  which  there  can  be  no  rapid  and  easy 
success,  but  in  which  success  is  nevertheless 
sure,  if  we  work  for  it.  It  means  altering 
the  disposition  of  mind  that  tends  to  war, 
destroying  jealousies  and  removing  prejudices, 
cultivating  genuine  goodwill,  and  revising 
cherished  notions  of  national  honour.  It  means 
establishing  a  new  international  creed.  We 
should  all  acknowledge  that  an  educated  nation 
means  a  nation  of  educated  persons.  It  is 
equally  true  that  a  peaceful  nation  is  a  nation 
of  peaceful  persons.  In  order  to  be,  as  a  nation, 
soundly  and  reliably  on  the  side  of  peace,  it  is 
necessary  to  cultivate  in  our  personal,  domestic, 
and  social  life  the  spirit  of  harmony.  If 
individuals  neglect  the  daily  discipline  of 
temper  necessary  to  make  home  life  harmonious; 
if  they  do  not  learn  the  lesson  of  give  and  take, 
and  the  importance  of  a  reconciling  temper  in 
their  club,  their  association,  and  their  church  ; 
if  they  do  not  learn  to  curb  the  spirit  of  com 
petition  in  business  at  the  point  where  it  be 
comes  unfair  to  their  neighbour  ;  if  they  do 
not  endeavour  to  outgrow  class-feeling  in  order 
to  realise  the  wider  significance  of  society 
within  their  own  nation,  such  individuals  cannot 
become  a  solid  factor  in  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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Many  have  not  yet  begun  to  think  of  the 
relation  of  these  things  to  international  peace, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  cause  is  not 
more  advanced  than  it  is. 

We  begin  in  the  wrong  way  with  the 
children.  In  our  schools  we  teach  them  that 
patriotism  means  the  glorification  of  their  own 
country  at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  and 
saturate  them  with  the  notion  of  our  superiority 
over  all  other  peoples.  Every  other  country 
does  the  same  with  its  children.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  when  these  children  grow  up  all 
sorts  of  possibilities  of  quarrel  are  in  their 
minds  ?  Nor  is  this  the  only  mischief :  we 
often  create  in  the  minds  of  our  children  those 
ambitions  which  do  not  make  for  peace  in 
their  own  society,  but  for  war.  This  is 
frequently  done  unconsciously,  even  by  earnest 
advocates  of  international  peace.  A  Peace 
journal  not  long  ago  recommended  to  boys  and 
girls,  as  indicating  what  should  be  their 
ambition  in  life,  the  old  saying  :  "  There  is 
always  room  at  the  top."  That  is  the  very 
ambition  out  of  which  all  war  springs,  the 
ambition  to  be  at  the  top  !  The  saying  itself 
is  of  course  untrue  ;  the  room  at  the  top 
is  very  small  ;  few  can  get  there  ;  and  the 
more  men  and  women  are  stimulated  with  the 
ambition  to  secure  a  top  place,  the  more 
fighting  will  there  be  among  them  in  the 
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effort.  The  only  top  a  man  can  aim  at,  con 
sistently  with  his  moral  culture,  is  the  top  of 
his  own  ability  and  quality  and  serviceableness. 
Let  children  be  taught  to  be  and  to  do  their 
own  best,  not  to  outshine  others.  Children  so 
taught  will  grow  up  a  nation  of  men  and 
women  who  will  not  make  it  their  chief 
national  ambition  to  outstrip  other  nations,  but 
rather  to  make  the  best  contribution  they  can 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  When  inter 
national  peace  is  achieved,  it  will  be  achieved 
as  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  in  which  our  daily 
relationships  are  conducted.  We  need  new 
history  books  for  our  children,  which  shall  tell 
them  the  story  of  the  past  without  inflaming 
prejudice  against  other  nations.  We  must 
work  at  the  establishment  of  a  new  inter 
national  creed  that  shall  reverse  the  popular 
notion  of  national  honour.  The  present  idea 
of  national  honour  is  very  much  like  the  old 
idea  of  personal  honour  in  the  days  of  duelling, 
and  it  is  just  as  barbaric.  When  the  true 
relation  of  nations  is  realised  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  former  is  as  false  as  the  latter  was. 
Here  is  an  enterprise  into  which  Christian 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  should  throw 
themselves  with  ardour.  It  is  a  teaching 
function  of  the  most  enormous  importance. 

In   addition    to   this,   the    churches   should 
bring  far  more  pressure  to  bear  upon  statesmen 
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in  the  interests  of  peace.  It  was  humiliating 
to  read  of  an  Anglo-German  public  meeting 
m  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  January  1912,  after 
passing  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  advance 
ment  of  friendly  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  embodying  in  a  second 
resolution  an  appeal  to  the  churches  for 
support  !  It  is  the  churches  that  ought  to 
have  been  rousing  the  public  ;  the  churches 
should  have  been  in  the  van,  not  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in    his  speech  to  the   Peace 
Congress  in   1908,  appealed  to  the  churches, 
and  asked  :  "  Is  there  anywhere  in  the  whole 
sphere    of  their    activity    where    they  had    a 
better  or  more  fruitful  opportunity  than  here, 
if  only  they  could  be  induced  to  think  less  of 
the  differences  that  divide  them,  and  more  of 
the  simple  text  of  the  Gospel  message  of  which 
they  are  the  appointed  vehicles."     We  should 
rise    to    that  appeal.     Believing  in  the  unity 
that  is  deeper  than  all  differences,  deeper  than 
the  divisions  of  race  and  colour  and  language, 
we  must  work  for  the  reduction,  and,  ultimately,' 
for  the  annihilation  of  the  righting  forces  of 
the  world  ;   hold  up  the  sceptre  of  righteous 
ness  at  home,  and  fly  the  white  flag  of  peace 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Stand  forth  for  Peace  and  win  a  deathless  name. 
Peace  is  not  peace  that  sings  its  battle  songs, 
And  sets  its  cannon  on  a  hundred  hills  ; 
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That  points  its  guns,  North,  East,  and  West,  and  South, 

Towards  friendly  harbours,  ready  at  a  word 

To  call  friends  enemies  and  targets — no  ! 

Peace  is  the  great  affirmative  of  God  ; 

It  knows  no  armies,  arms,  or  armaments  ; 

For  armies,  arms,  and  armaments  deal  death, 

And  Peace  holds  conquests  in  the  strength  of  life  ; 

Its  crown  immortal  is  unconquerable  ; 

Reach  forth  and  claim  the  laurel  for  your  own. 

The  programme,  in  its  national  and  inter 
national  aspects,  is  a  large  one.  But  those 
who  share  the  faith  of  Him  who  said,  "  Be 
ye  therefore  perfect  as  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect,"  will  not  shrink  from 
it.  They  will  manfully  engage  in  the  task, 
although  it  may  be  others  who  will  carry 
their  efforts  to  fruition.  Sustenance  in  this 
work  comes  from  faith  in  God  and  in  the 
divine  nature  of  man. 

In  this  broad  earth  of  ours, 
Amid  the  measureless  grossness  and  the  slag, 
Enclosed  and  safe  within  its  central  heart, 
Nestles  the  seed  perfection. 

By  every  life  a  share  or  more  or  less, 

None  born  but  it  is  born,  conceal'd  or  unconceal'd  the  seed 

is  waiting. 

In  spiral  routes,  by  long  detours 
(As  a  much-tacking  ship  upon  the  sea), 
For  it  the  partial  to  the  permanent  flowing, 
For  it  the  real  to  the  ideal  tends. 

From  imperfection's  murkiest  cloud 

Darts  always  forth  one  ray  of  perfect  light, 

One  flash  of  heaven's  glory. 
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To  fashion's,  custom's  discord, 

To  the  bad  Babel-din,  the  deafening  orgies, 

Soothing  each  lull  a  strain  is  heard, 

From  some  far  shore  the  final  chorus  sounding. 

O  blest  the  eyes,  the  happy  hearts, 

That  see,  that  know  the  guiding  thread  so  fine, 

Along  the  mighty  labyrinth  ! 

Say  on,  sayers  !  sing  on,  singers  ! 
Delve  !   mould  !  pile  the  words  of  earth  ! 
Work  on,  age  after  age  !  nothing  is  to  be  lost  ; 
It  may  have  to  wait  long,  but  it  will  certainly  come  in  use  ; 
When  the  materials  are  all  prepared  and  ready,  the  archi 
tects  shall  appear. 
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Initiation  into  Literature.     Translated  by  Sir  Home  Gordon, 

Bart.     Cloth.     33.  6d.  net. 
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in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
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GARDNER  (Prof.  PERCY,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A.,  Oxford).  Modernity 
and  the  Churches.  45.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  36. 

The  Religious  Experience  of  St  Paul.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

53.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 

GELDART  (W.  M.,  M. A.,  B.C.L.).  Elements  of  English  Law. 
F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  30 
in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

GIBBS  (PHILIP).  The  Eighth  Year.  The  Dangerous  Year  of 
Marriage.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  25.  net. 

GIBSON  (R.  J.  H.)  and  HELEN  P.  AULD,  B.Sc.  Codium. 
With  3  Plates.  Price  is.  6d.  net.  See  Liverpool  Marine  Biology 
Memoirs,  p.  42. 

GILES  (H.  A.,  LL.D.).    The  Civilisation  of  China.     By  the 

well-known  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  25 
in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

GILL  (CHARLES).  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet.  Trans, 
from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  the  late  Richard 
Laurence,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  The  Text  corrected 
from  his  latest  Notes  by  Charles  Gill.  Re-issue,  8vo,  cloth.  55. 

GILMAN  (A.  F.).  A  Laboratory  Outline  for  Determinations 
in  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  88  pp.  Cloth,  43.  net. 

GIVEN  (JOHN  L.).  Making  a  Newspaper.  Cloth,  above 
300  pages.  6s.  net. 

GOMME    (Sir    LAURENCE    L.,    F.S.A.).     London.    With 

number  of  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.      75.  6d.  net. 
GOOCH  (G.  P.,  M.A.).     The  History  of  our  Time,  1885-1913. 

F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.     Forming   Vol.   23 

in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
GOULD  (F.  J.).    Noble  Pages  from  German  History.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth.     Illustrated,     is.  6d.  net. 
GRAVELY  (F.  H.,  M.Sc.).    Polychaet  Larvae.    With  4  plates- 

25.  6d.  net.  See  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Committee  Memoirs,  p.  42. 
GRAY  (Rev.  H.   B.,  D.D.).     The  Public   Schools  and  the 

Empire.    A  plea  for  higher  education  in  citizenship.    Cloth.    6s.net. 
GREEN    (Rt.    Rev.   A.   V.,    D.D.,    Bishop    of   Ballarat).      The 

Ephesian  Canonical  Writings  :   Being  the  Moorhouse  Lectures  for 

1910.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     53.  net. 
GREEN   (Mrs  J.    R.).     Irish   Nationality.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth, 

is.   net;    leather,  23.   6d.   net.       Forming    Vol.    6    in   the   Home 

University  Library ;   for  list,  see  p.  39. 
GREGORY  (Prof.  J.  W.,  F.R.S.).    The  Making  of  the  Earth. 

(With  38  Maps  and  Figures.)     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather, 

2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  53  in  the  Home  University  Library; 

for  list,  see  p.  41. 
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GRIEBEN'S  ENGLISH  GUIDES.     Practical  and  handy ;  size, 
suitable  for  the  pocket,  6£  +  4^,  and  bound  in  cloth. 
Switzerland.    A  practical  guide  with  seven  Maps.    Cloth.   35.  net. 

Norway  and  Copenhagen.    With  six  Maps.    Cloth.    35.  net. 

Ostend  and  other  Belgium  Watering  Places.    With  tyro 
Maps.     Cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 

Lakes  of  Northern  Italy.     With  Maps.     Cloth.     33.  net. 

The  Rhine.     With  Maps.    Cloth.     33.  net. 

North  Sea  Watering  Places.    Cloth.    33.  net. 

Belgium.     With  Maps.     Cloth.     33.  net. 

Brussels  and  Antwerp.     With  Maps.     Cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 

Holland.     With  Maps.     Cloth.     33.  net. 

The  Riviera.     With  Maps.     Cloth.     33.  net. 

Winter  Sports  in  Switzerland.    A  practical  guide  for  those 
visiting  Switzerland  in  the  winter.     With  Map.     Cloth.     33.  net. 

Dresden  and  Environs.    With  Maps.    Cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 

Munich  and  Environs.     With  Maps.    Cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 

Nuremburg  and  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber.     With  2 
Maps.     is.  6d.  net. 

The  Dolomites.     With  3  Maps.     33.  net. 

Naples  and  Capri.  With  7  Maps  and  3  Ground  Plans,  is.6d.net. 
GUILD  (F.  N.).     The    Mineralogy   of   Arizona.      Pp.    104. 

Illustrated.     45.  6d.  net. 

GUPPY  (H.  B.,  M.B.,  F.R.S.E.).  Studies  in  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
An  Investigation  with  the  Balance.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  nearly 
600  pp.  155.  net. 

GWYNN  (Prof.  John,  D.D.).    Remnants  of  the  Later  Syriac 

Versions  of  the  Bible.  213.  net.  See  Text  and  Translation 
Society,  p.  43. 

HAERING  (Prof.  THEODOR).     Ethics  of  the  Christian 

Life.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Hill,  B.D.,  and  edited  by  Rev. 
W.  U.  Morrison.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d.  net.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  45. 

HALLIGAN  (JAMES  EDWARD).  Soil  Fertility  and  Ferti 
lisers.  Author  is  Chemist  in  charge  Louisiana  State  Experiment 
Station.  With  Illustrations  and  Tables.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
143.  6d.  net. 

Fertility  and  Fertiliser  Hints.     8vo.     Pages  viii+i56.     12 

Figures.     53.  6d.  net. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Stock  Feeds  and  Feeding.     8vo, 

cloth.      103.  6d.  net. 

HAN  NAY  (DAVID).  The  Navy  and  Sea  Power.  F'cap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  66  in  Home 
University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

HANTZSCH  (A.).  Elements  of  Stereochemistry.  Translated 
by  Wolf.  lamo.  Pages  viii  +  206.  26  Figures.  6s.6d.net. 
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HARDY.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry.  8vo.  Pages 
'v  +  365-  163  Figures.  8s.  6d.  net. 

-  Infinitesimals  and  Limits.    Sm.  i2mo,  paper.    22  pp.    6  Figs, 
is.  net. 

HARNACK  (ADOLF,  D.D.).  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Being  Vol.  III.  of  Dr  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  53.  net.  Vol.  26  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library; 
for  list,  see  p.  36. 

-  Bible  Reading  in  the  Early  Church.    Forming  Vol.  V.  of  New 
Testament  Studies.     53.  net.    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  37. 

-  The  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church  in  the  First 
Two  Centuries.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    5s.net.    Vol.  31  in  the  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  37. 

-  The  Date  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.    55.  net.    Forming  Vol.  IV.  in  Dr  Harnack's  New  Testament 
Studies,  and  Vol.  33  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  37. 

-  History  of  Dogma.    Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition. 
Edited  by  the  late   Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,   D.D.     7  vols.  8vo, 
cloth,  each  los.  6d. ;  half-leather,  suitable  for  presentation,  125.  6d. 
See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  44. 

-  Letter  to  the  "  Preussische  Jahrbticher  "  on  the  German 
Emperor's  Criticism  of  Prof.  Delitzsch's  Lectures  on  "  Babel  and 
Bible."  Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  6d.  net. 

-  Luke,  the  Physician.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson, 
M.A.     Being  Vol.   I.  of  Dr  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     55.  net.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  37. 

-  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries.      Second,   revised  and  much   enlarged   Edition. 
255.  net.      Forming  Vols.   19  and  20  in  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series  ;  see  p.  44. 

-  Monasticism  :  Its  Ideals  and  History ;  and  The  Confes 
sions  of  St  Augustine.     Two  Lectures.    Translated  into  English  by 
E.    E.    Kellet,    M.A.,  and  F.   H.   Marseille,   Ph.D.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     35.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  28  in  the  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  37. 

-  The  Sayings  of  Jesus.     Being  Vol.  II.  of  Dr  Harnack's  New 
Testament  Studies.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     55.  net.     Forming  Vol.  23 
in  the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  37. 

-  What  is  Christianity  ?   Translated  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders. 
Third  and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     45.  6d.  net.     Forming 
Vol.  5  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 

-  and  Prof.  W.  HERRMANN,  of  Marburg.     Essays  on  the 
Social  Gospel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     45.  net.     Forming  Vol.  18  in 
the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 

HARNACK  (AXEL).  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  From  the  German.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth,  i  os.  6d. 
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HARRIS  (Prof.  D.  ERASER).  Nerves.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth, 
TS.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  79  in  the  Home 
University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

HARRISON  (JANE,  LL.D,  D.Litt).    Ancient  Art  and  Ritual. 

P  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  75 

in  Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

HART(EDWARD,Ph.D.).  Chemistry  for  Beginners.  Sm.  lamo. 

Vol.  I.  Inorganic.     Pages  viii+i88.     55  Illustrations  and 

2  Plates.     4th  Edition.     43.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II.  Organic.     Pages  iv  + 98.     1 1  Illustrations.     2s.net. 
Vol.  III.  Experiments.     Separately.     60  pages,     is.  net. 
-Second  Year  Chemistry.    Sm.  i2mo.    165  pp.    iilllus     qs  net 
HARTLAND  (EDWIN  SYDNEY,  F.S.A.).  Ritual  and  Belief! 
Studies  m  the  History  of  Religion.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     los.  6d.  net. 
HATCH  (Rev.  Dr).     Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  Greek 
Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian   Church.     Edited  by    Dr 
Fairbairn.     Hibbert  Lectures,    1888.      3rd   Edition.     8vo,    cloth, 
i  os.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  33.  6d. 

HAUSRATH   (Prof.  A.).     History  of  the  New  Testament 

Times.    The  Time  of  the  Apostles.    Translated  by  Leonard  Huxley. 

With  a  Preface  by  Mrs  Humphry  Ward.    4  vols.    8vo,  cloth.     425. 

(Uniform  with  the  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series.) 

-  History  of  the  New  Testament  Times.     The  Time  of 

Jesus.     Trans,  by  the  Revs.  C.  T.  Poynting  and  P.  Quenzer.     2  vols. 

8vo,cloth.  i2s.  5«TheologicalTranslation  Library, Old  Series, p.  AC. 

HAWORTH    (PAUL    LELAND).      Reconstruction    and 

Union,   1865-1912.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth.     25.  6d.  net. 
HEATH  (FRANCIS  GEORGE).     Nervation  of  Plants.     By 
the    well-known  Author  of   "Our  Woodland  Trees,"  "The  Fern 
World,"  etc.     Well  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d.  net. 
—  All  About  Leaves.   Well  Illustrated,  some  in  colours.   43  6d  net 
HEBREW  TEXTS,  in  large  type  for  Classes  : 

Genesis.    2nd^Edition.    i6mo,  cloth,    is.  6d.    Psalms.    i6mo, 

cloth,     is.     Isaiah.     i6mo,  cloth,      is.     Job      i6mo  cloth      is' 

HEESS  (J.  K.,  Ph.C).     Practical  Methods  of  the  Iron  and 

Steel  Works  Chemist.     Pp.  60.     Cloth.     45.  6d.  net 
HENSLOW  (Rev.  G.).    The  Vulgate ;  The  Source  of  False 

Doctrine.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 
HERDMAN  (W.  A.).     Ascidia.     With   5   Plates.     2S.  net.     See 

Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Committee  Memoirs,  p  42 
HERFORD  (Rev.  R.  TRAVERS).     Christianity  in  Talmud 

and  Midrash.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     i8s.  net. 

-  Pharisaism  :  Its  Aims  and  its  Methods.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

53.  net.     Forming  Vol.  35  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p   36. 

HERRMANN  (Prof.  WILHELM).    The  Communion  of  the 

Christian  with  God.     Trans,  from  the  new  German  Ed.  by  Rev  J.  S. 

Stanyon,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.D.,  B.Sc.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

43.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  15  in  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 
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HERRMANN   (Prof.   WILHELM).      Faith   and   Morals. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     43.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  6  in 

the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 
HEWITT  (C.  GORDON,  B.Sc.).     Ligia.    With  4  Plates.     2s.net. 

See  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  43. 
HIBBERT  JOURNAL:  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Religion 

Theology,  and  Philosophy.     Edited  by  L.  P.  Jacks  and  G.  Dawes 

Hicks.     In  quarterly  issues,  23.  6d.  net ;  or  yearly  volumes  bound 

in  cloth,  las.  6d.  net.     Annual  Subscription,  IDS.  post  free. 
HIBBERT    JOURNAL    SUPPLEMENT,    1909,    entitled 

JESUS    OR    CHRIST?     Containing   18    Essays   by  leading 

Theologians  and  Thinkers.     Super  royal  8vo,  cloth.     55.  net. 
HICKSON   (SYDNEY  J.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.).    Alcyonium.    With 

3    Plates.       Price    is.    6d.    net.      See   Liverpool    Marine    Biology 

Committee  Memoirs,  p.  42. 

HILL  (ARTHUR  E.,  Ph.D.).  Qualitative  Analysis.  12010, 
cloth.  45.  6d.  net. 

HINDS    (J.    I.    D.,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.).      Qualitative    Chemical 

Analysis.     8vo,  cloth.     Pages  viii  +  266.     8s.  6d.  net. 

HINKS  (A.  R.,  M.A.).  Astronomy.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.net; 
leather,  23.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  31  in  the  Home  University 
Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

HIRST  (F.  W.,  M.A.).  The  Stock  Exchange.  F'cap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  5  in  the  Home 
University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

HOBHOUSE  (Prof.  L.  T.,  M.A.).  Liberalism.  F'cap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  21  in  the 
Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

HOBSON  (J.  A.,  M.A.).    The  Science  of  Wealth.     F'cap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  16  in  the  Home 
University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
-  Character  and  Life.     See  p.  5. 

HOFER  (E.).  Erzahlungen.  33.  See  Army  Series  of  French 
and  German  Novels,  p.  35. 

HOFF  (J.  H.  VAN'T).  Studies  in  Chemical  Dynamics.  Re 
vised  and  enlarged  by  Dr  Ernst  Cohen,  Assistant  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Ewan,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  IDS.  6d. 

HOLDERNESS(SirT.  W.,  K.C.S.L).  Peoples  and  Problems 
of  India.  The  Author  is  Secretary  of  the  Revenue,  Statistics,  and 
Commerce  Department  of  the  India  Office.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth, 
is.  net ;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  37  in  the  Home 
University  Library ;  see  p.  39. 

HOLLINS  (DOROTHEA).  The  Quest.  A  Romance  of  De 
liverance.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  43.  6d.  net. 
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HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  KNOW- 
DGE.  Every  volume  is  specially  written  for  this  Library  by 
a  recognised  authority  of  high  standing.  Each  volume  is  complete 
and  independent,  but  the  series  has  been  planned  as  a  whole  to 
form  a  comprehensive  library  of  modern  knowledge.  The  Library 
is  published  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and 
Mr  Herbert  Fisher  of  Oxford,  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Professor  William  T.  Brewster  of  New  York. 
Each  volume  consists  of  256  pages  and  is  issued  bound  in  doth  at 

rr^xT^V  ?r  m  leather>  2S-  6d-  net     For  list  of  volumes,  see  p.  39. 

HORNELL  (JAMES,  F.L.S.).  Report  to  the  Government  of 
Baroda  on  the  Marine  Zoology  of  Okhamandal  in  Kattiawar. 
With  Supplementary  Reports  on  Special  Groups  by  other 

/ftS'  TDemy  4t°'  dothj  with  full-Page  ^tes.   Part  I.   i5s.  net. 
(J.    L.,    Washington    and   Lee   University).      Inorganic 
Lhemistry  for  Schools  and   Colleges.     Being   a   Second   Edition 
Inorganic  Chemistry  according  to   the   Periodic    Law."     By 

Twr^™1^1-  H Howe'    Demy  8vo'  cloth-     I2S-  6d-  net- 
(VICTOR).      Les    MiseYables:    Les    Principaux 

Episodes.     Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  the  late  T.    Boielle. 

2  vols.      6th  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Each  35. 

-  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.      Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges       By  the  late  J.  Boielle.     2  vols.     2nd  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     Each  35. 

HUNTER  (Rev.  J,  D.D.).  De  Profundis  Clamavi,  and 
Other  bermons.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  55.  net. 

-  God  and  Life.      A  Series  of  Discourses.     Uniform  with  "  De 

rofundis  Clamavi."     Cloth.     53.  net. 

-The  Coming  Church.  A  Plea  for  a  Church  simply  Christian. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

ILBERT  (SirC.  P.,  K.C.B.).  Parliament:  its  History,  Con 
stitution,  and  Practice.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s  6d. 

T A/nvIe'  /  F°r™inS  VoL  '  in  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

IMMS  (A.  D.,  B.Sc.Lond.).  Anurida.  With  7  Plates.  4s  net 
±ee  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  A* 

ISGROVE  (ANNIE,  M.Sc.).     Eledone.     With  10  Plates.    4s  6d 

TA^O  Llverpool  Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  42. 

JACKS  (L.  P.),  Editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal.  Mad  Shepherds 
and  Other  Human  Studies.  With  a  frontispiece  drawing  by  Leslie 
Brooke.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  45.  6d.  net. 

-  All  Men  are  Ghosts.     53.  net. 

-  Among  the  Idolmakers.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    53.  net 

-  The  Alchemy  of  Thought,  and  Other  Essays.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  ios.  6d.  net. 

JEREMIAS  (Prof.  ALFRED).    The  Old  Testament  in  the 

Light  of  the  Ancient  East.  The  Translation  is  edited  by  Professor 
C.  H.  W.  Johns  of  Cambridge.  With  a  large  number  of  Illustra 
tions.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  at  255.  net.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  45. 
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JOHNSTON  (Sir  H.  H.,  K.C.B,  D.Sc.).    The  Opening-up  of 

Africa.    (With  Maps.)    F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather  25.  6d.  net. 

Forming  Vol.  12  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
Views  and  Reviews.     Essays  on  Racial,  Political,  and  Colonial 

Questions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     35.  6d.  net. 
JOHNSTONE  (J.).    British  Fisheries  :  Their  Administration 

and  their  Problems.     A  short  account  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 

British  Sea  Fishery  Authorities  and  Regulations,     xos.  6d.  net. 
Cardium.     With    7  Plates.     Price  25.  6d.  net.     See    Liverpool 

Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  42. 

JONES.    The  Freezing  Point,  Boiling  Point,  and  Conduc 
tivity  Methods.    i2mo.    Pages  vii  +  64.     14  Illustrations.    3s.net. 
JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).    Hymns  of  Duty  and  Faith. 

Selectedand Arranged.  247 pp.  F'cap. 8vo, cloth.  2ndEdition.  35.  6d. 
Chants,  Psalms,  and  Canticles.    Selected  and  Pointed  for 

Chanting.     i8mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 
Anthems.     With  Indexes  and  References  to  the  Music.       8mo, 

cloth,      is.  3d. 

The  Chants  and  Anthems.    Together  m  i  vol. 

.  A  Book  of  Prayer.    In  Thirty  Orders  of  Worship,  with  Add 

Prayers  and  Thanksgivings.     i8mo,  cloth.     25.  6d.     With  Chants, 

in  I  vol.      i8mo,  cloth.     33. 
JONES  (Rev.  W.  TUDOR,   Ph.D.).    An   Interpretation   of 

Rudolf  Eucken's  Philosophy.     Crown  8vo.     55.  net. 
JORDAN   (DAVID   STARR).    The  Stability  of  Truth.     A 

Discussion  of  Reality  as  Related  to  Thought  and  Action.     Crown 

JOR8DAN°(HUMFREY  R.,  B.A.).  Blaise  Pascal.  A  Study  in 
Religious  Psychology.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  43.  6d.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY.  Botany.  At 
various  prices.  Index  to  Journal  (Botany),  2os.  Zoology.  At 
various  prices.  General  Index  to  the  first  20  vols.  of  the  Journal 
(Zoology)  and  the  Zoological  portion  of  the  Proceedings,  205. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Nos.  1-26,  is.  net;  Nos.  27-31,  as.  6d.  net,  1893, 
No  32  and  following  Nos.,  half-yearly  35.  6d.  net. 

JOURNAL      OF     THE      ROYAL      MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its   Transactions   and  Proceedings,  wit 
other  Microscopical  information.     Bi-monthly.     Previous  to   1893 
at  various  prices ;  after  that  date  bi-monthly,  each  6s.  net. 

KAPP  (GISBERT,  U.Eng.,  M.I.E.E.,  M.I.C.E.).  Electricity 
The  Author  is  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University  o: 
Birmingham.  (Illustrated.)  F'cap.  8vo, cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  25.  6d. 
net.  Forming  Vol.  58  in  the  Home  University  Library ;  see  p.  41. 

KAUFFMAN  (RUTH  and  R.  W.).  The  Latter  Day  Saints  : 
A  Study  of  the  Mormons  in  the  Light  of  Economic  Conditions. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d.  net. 
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KAUTZSCH  (E.,  Professor).    An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the 

Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  Chronological  Tables  for 
the  History  of  the  Israelites.  Translated  by  John  Taylor,  D.Litt., 
M.A.,  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  6d. 

KEIM'S  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara :  Considered  in  its  connec 
tion  with  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and  related  in  detail.  Trans 
lated  from  the  German  by  Arthur  Ransom  and  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Geldart.  In  6  vols.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each.  See  Theological 
Translation  Fund  Library,  p.  46. 

KEITH  (A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.).  The  Human  Body.  The  Author  is 
Conservator  of  Museum  and  Hunterian  Professor,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  (Illustrated.)  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net.  Forming  Vol.  57,  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

-  The  Antiquity  of  Man.     With  many  Illustrations.     75.  6d.  net. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).    Introduction  to  Biblical  Hebrew, 

presenting  Graduated  Instruction  in  the  Language  of  the  Old 
Testament.  8vo,  cloth.  125. 

-  Studies  in  Hebrew  Synonyms.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.    53. 

KER  (Prof.  W.  P.,  M.A.).    English  Literature:  Mediseval. 

F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  43 
in  the  Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

KIEPERT'S  Wall-Maps  of  the  Ancient  World— 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Italy.  Italia  antiqua.  For  the  study  of 
Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale  i  :  800,000.  Mounted 
on  rollers,  varnished.  205. 

General  Wall- Map  of  the  Old  World.  Tabula  orbis  terra- 
rum  antiqui  ad  illustrandum  potissimum  antiquissimi  sevi  usque 
ad  Alexandrum  M.  historiam.  For  the  study  of  ancient  history, 
especially  the  history  of  the  Oriental  peoples  :  the  Indians,  Medes, 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  etc. 
Scale  i  :  5,400,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.  205. 

General  Wall-Map  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Imperii 
Romani  tabula  geographica.  For  the  study  of  the  development 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Scale  i  :  300,000.  Mounted  on  rollers, 
245. 

Wall- Map  of  Ancient  Latium.  Latii  Veteris  et  finitimarum 
regionum  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Livy,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale 
i  :  125,000.  With  supplement:  Environs  of  Rome.  Scale 
i  :  25,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.  i8s. 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Greece.  Graeciae  Antiquae  tabula.  For 
the  study  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Strabo,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  etc.  Scale  i  :  500,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.  243. 

Wall-Map  of  the  Empires  of  the  Persians  and  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great.  Imperia  Persarum  et  Macedonum.  For  the 
study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian,  Curtius.  Scale 
i  :  300,000.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.  205. 
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KIEPERT'S  Wall-Maps  of  the  Ancient  World— continued. 

Wall-Map  of  Gaul,  with  Portions  of  Ancient  Britain  and 

Ancient  Germany.  Galliae  Cisalpinse  et  Transalpinae  cum  partibus 
Britannise  et  Germanise  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Caesar,  Justinian, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  etc.  Scale  i  :  1,000,000.  Mounted  on  rollers 
and  varnished.  245. 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Asia  Minor.  Asise  Minoris  Antiquae 
tabula.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian, 
Curtius,  etc.  Scale  i  :  800,000.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  var 
nished.  20S. 

-  New  Atlas  Antiquus.     Twelve  Maps  of  the  Ancient  World,  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.     Third  hundred  thousand,     izth  Edition, 
with    a    complete    Geographical    Index.       Folio,    boards.       6s. 
Strongly  bound  in  cloth.     73.  6d. 

KING,  THE,  TO  HIS  PEOPLE.  Being  the  Speeches  and 
Messages  of  His  Majesty  George  V.  as  Prince  and  Sovereign. 
Published  by  permission.  Square  8vo,  art  canvas.  55.  net. 

KITTEL  (Dr  RUDOLF, of  Breslau).  A  Historyof  the  Hebrews. 
In  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  Each  vol.,  IDS.  6d.  Forming  Vols.  ^  and  6  of 
the  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series ;  for  list,  see  p.  44. 

—  The  Scientific  Study  of  the  Old  Testament :   Its  Principal 
Results,  and  their  Bearing  upon  Religious  Instruction.  Illus.  5s.net. 
Forming  Vol.  32  in  Crown  Theological  Library ;    for  list,  see  p.  37. 

KRAUSE  (G.).  Edited  by.  Birds'  Eggs.  Oologia  universalis 
Palaearctica.  Containing  about  250  coloured  plates  with  letter 
press.  English  translation  by  O.  G.  Pike.  To  be  completed  in 
150  parts,  410,  at  25.  net  each  part.  Parts  are  not  sold  separately. 

KRAYER  (PETER  J.).  The  Use  and  Care  of  a  Balance. 
Small  mo.  Pages  iv  +  42.  35.  6d.  net. 

KUENEN  (Dr  A.,  of  Leiden).  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Jewish  State.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  H. 
May.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  185.  See  Theological  Translation  Fund 
Library,  p.  46. 

-  Lectures  on  National  Religions  and  Universal  Religion. 
8vo,  cloth.      i os.   6d.      Cheap   Edition.      35.   6d.      See   Hibbert 
Lectures,  p.  38. 

KYRIAKIDES    (A.).     Modern   Greek-English   Dictionary. 

With  a  Cypriote  Vocabulary.  2nd  Edition,  revised  throughout. 
Medium  8vo.  920  pages.  Cloth.  155.  net. 

—  A  Modern  Greek-English  and  English-Modern  Greek 
Pocket  Dictionary.    In  2  vols.,  about  650  pp.  each.     75.  net  each  vol. 

-  New  Greek-English  Dialogues.     35.  6d.  net. 

LAKE  (KIRSOPP).  The  Historical  Evidence  for  the  Resur 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Author  is  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Leiden,  Holland.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  45.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  21  in  the  Crown  Theological 
Library  ;  see  p.  36. 
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LAMMASCH  (HEINRICH).    Die  Rechtskraft  Internatio- 

naler  Schiedssprucbe.     Vol.  4  of  Publications  de  1'Institut  Nobel 

Norvegien      4to,  sewed.     73.  6d.  net. 
LANDOLT  (Dr  HANS).     The  Optical  Rotating  Power  of 

Organic  Substances  and  its  Practical  Applications.     8vo.     Pages 

xxi+75i.     83  Illustrations.     3is.6d.net. 
LAURIE  (Prof.  SIMON).   Ethica :  or,  The  Ethics  of  Reason. 

By  Scotus  Novanticus.     2nd  Edition.     Svo,  cloth.     6s. 

—  Metaphysica  Nova  et  Vetusta :  A  Return  to  Dualism. 
2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

LEA  (HENRY  CHARLES,  LL.D.).  History  of  Sacerdotal 
Celibacy  in  the  Christian  Church.  3rd  Edition.  Thoroughly 
Revised  and  Reset.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  2  is.  net. 

LEAVENWORTH  (Prof.  W.  S.,  M.Sc.).  Inorganic  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis  for  Advanced  Schools  and  Colleges.  8vo. 
Pages  vi+  154.  6s.  6d.  net. 

LEBLANC  (Dr  MAX).  The  Production  of  Chromium  and 
its  Compounds  by  the  Aid  of  the  Electric  Current.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  55.  net. 

LEIPOLDT  (C.  LOUIS,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.).  Common  -  sense 
Dietetics.  Strongly  bound  in  Cloth.  Crown  8vo.  25.  6d.  net. 

LEROY(EDOUARD).  A  New  Philosophy :  Henri  Bergson. 
Translated  by  Vincent  Benson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  55.  net. 

LETHABY  (Prof.  W.  R.).  Architecture.  Over  40  Illustrations. 
F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  39 
in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  page  40. 

LEWIS  (AGNES  SMITH),  Edited  by.  Old  Syriac  Gospels, 
or  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe.  This  is  the  Text  of  the  Sinai 
Palimpsest,  including  the  latest  additions  and  emendations,  with 
the  variants  of  the  Curetonian  Text,  corroborations  from  many 
other  MSS.,  and  a  list  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors.  With 
4  facsimiles.  Quarto,  bound  half-leather.  255.  net. 

—  Light  on  the  Four  Gospels  from  the  Sinai  Palimpsest. 
Cloth.     35.  6d.  net. 

LLURIA  (Dr  ENRIQUE).  Super-Organic  Evolution. 
Nature  and  the  Social  Problem.  With  a  Preface  by  Dr  D.  Santiago 
Ramon  y  Cajal.  Large  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated.  73.  6d.  net. 

LOBSTEIN  (PAUL).  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ:  An  His 
torical  and  Critical  Essay.  The  Author  is  Professor  of  Dogmatics 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  25.  6d.  net.  Forming 
Vol.  2  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  36. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  Life  and  Matter :  An  Exposition  of  Part  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Science,  with  Special  References  to  the  Influence 
of  Professor  Haeckel.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of 
Definitions  and  Explanations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Popular  Edition.  Paper  Cover.  6d.  net. 

—  School  Teaching  and  School  Reform.     Four  Lectures  on 
School  Curricula  and  Methods.     35. 
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LONDON     LIBRARY    (St    James's    Square),    Catalogue    of. 

xiv+ 1626  pages.     410,  bound  in  buckram.     42S.net.     Supplements 

I. -VIII.,  bound  in  buckram,  55.  each. 
-  Subject  Index.     4to,  bound  in  buckram.     xxxviii+  1256  pages. 

313.  6d.  net. 
LONG  (J.  H.).    A  Text-book  of  Urine  Analysis.    Small  8vo. 

Pages  v-t- 249.     31   Illustrations.     6s.6d.net. 
LORIA    (ACHILLE).      Les    Bases    Economiques    de    la 

Justice  Internationale.      4to.      35.  6d.  net.      Forming  Vol.   2  of 

Publications  de  1'Institut  Nobel  Norvegien. 
LYALL  (Sir  C.  J.,  M.A.,  K.C.I. E.).    Ancient  Arabian  Poetry, 

chiefly  Prse-Islamic.     Translations,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

F'cap.  4to,  cloth.     IDS.  6d. 
MACAN  (R.  W.).    The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.     An 

Essay  in  Three  Chapters.     8vo,  cloth.     53. 
MACAULAY   (THOMAS    BABINGTON).      The   Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome.    With  8  Illustrations  faithfully  reproduced  in  colours, 

and  a  number  in  black-and-white,  from  original  drawings  by  Norman 

Ault.     Small  4to,  cloth.     6s.  net.     Cheap  Edition.     35.  6d.  net. 
MACCOLL  (HUGH).     Man's  Origin,  Destiny,  and   Duty. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     43.  6d.  net. 

MACDONALD  (J.  RAMSAY,  M.P.).    The  Socialist  Move 
ment.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.     Vol.  10  in 

the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  37. 
MACDONALD  (WILLIAM).     From  Jefferson  to  Lincoln. 

F'cap.  8vo,  cloth.     256  pp.     23.  6d.  net. 
McDOUGALL  (Prof.  W.,   F.R.S.,   M.B.).     Psychology:  the 

Study  of  Behaviour.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  49  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 
MACFIE  (RONALD  C.,  M.A.,  M.B.).    Science,  Matter,  and 

Immortality.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     53.  net. 
MACGREGOR    (Prof.    D.    H.,   M.A.).     The    Evolution    of 

Industry.    F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.     Vol.  24 

in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
McKENDRICK    (Prof.    J.   G.,    M.D.).      The   Principles  of 

Physiology.      F'cap.    8vo,    cloth,     is.    net;    leather,    25.    6d.  net. 

Vol.  44  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
MACKENZIE  (W.  LESLIE,  M.D.).     Health  and  Disease. 

F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,   is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.      Forming  Vol.  17 

in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
MAIR  (G.  H.,  M.A.).    English  Literature:  Modern.     F'cap. 

8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.   27  in  the 

Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
—  English  Literature.     A  Survey  from  Chaucer  to  the  Present 

Day.     Illustrated.     6s.  net. 
MARETT(R.  R.,  M.A.,  of  Oxford).    Anthropology.     F'cap.  8vo, 

cloth,   is.   net;    leather,  23.  6d.  net.       Forming   Vol.    41    in   the 

Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
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MARGOLIOUTH   (Prof.  D.  S.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.).     Mohamme 
danism.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming 
Vol.  15  in  the  Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
—  Early  Development  of  Mohammedanism.     Vide  Hibbert 
Lectures,  Second  Series,  p.  39. 

MARKHAM  (Sir  CLEMENTS,  K.C.B.).   Vocabularies  of  the 

General   Language   of  the   Incas    of   Peru.      Crown    8vo,    cloth. 

73.  6d.  net. 
MARRINER  (GEORGE  R.,  F.R.M.S.).     The  Kea:  A  New 

Zealand  Problem.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  75.  6d.  net. 
MARTI  (KARL,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Bern).  The 

Religion  of  the  Old  Testament :  Its  Place  among  the  Religions  of 

the  Nearer  East.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  45.  net.     Forming  Vol.  19  in 

the  Crown  Theological  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  36. 
MARTINEAU  (Mrs  PHILIP).     The  Herbaceous  Garden. 

Gives  full  particulars  how  to  make  and  arrange  hardy  borders,  and 

containing   an   alphabetical    index   of  the    most    suitable    plants. 

With   a  large   number   of  illustrations   and    2    plates    in    colour. 

Second  Impression.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     73.  6d.  net. 

MARTINEAU  (Rev.  Dr  JAMES).    The  Relation  between 

Ethics  and  Religion.     An  Address.     8vo,  sewed,     is. 
Modern   Materialism :   Its  Attitude  towards  Theology. 

A  Critique  and  Defence.     8vo,  sewed.     2S.  6d. 

MASEFIELD(JOHN).  Shakespeare.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net; 
leather,  2S.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  2  in  the  Home  University 
Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

MASON  (W.  P.).  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis.  Sm. 
i2mo.  56  pp.  33.  6d.  net. 

MATHIEU  (C.).     Para  Rubber  Cultivation.     Manual  of  the 

Planter  in  Malasia.  410,  sewed.  With  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
MEADE  (RICHARD  K.,  B.Sc.).  Chemist's  Pocket  Manual. 

i6mo.  Leather.  Pocket  Edition.  Second  Edition.  I2s.6d.net. 
-  Portland  Cement :  Its  Composition,  Raw  Materials, 

Manufacture,  Testing,  and  Analysis.     Second  Edition.     With   170 

Illustrations.     203.  net. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.   RAPHAEL,   D.Sc.,   LL.D.).    Chemistry. 

F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,   is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.       Forming  Vol.  67  in 

Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 
MELVILLE   (HELEN  and  LEWIS).    The  Seasons.    An 

Anthology  in  Prose  and  Verse.     Forming  an   attractive   volume, 

bound  in  art  linen.     33.  6d.  net. 

MERCER  (Rt.  Rev.  J.  EDWARD,  D.D.).    The  Soul  of  Pro 
gress.    Being  the  Moorhouse  Lectures  for  1907.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.    6s. 
MERCIER  (Dr  C.  A.,  F.R.C.P.).    Crime  and  Insanity.    F'cap. 

8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.   22  in  the 

Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
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MEREDITH  (LEWIS  B.).  Rock  Gardens.  How  to  Make  and 
Maintain  them.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  W.  Moore,  A.L.S.,  and 
an  Alphabetical  List  of  Plants  suitable  for  the  Rock  Garden,  with 
Notes  on  the  aspect  and  soil  they  require.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  with  Plates.  75.  6d.  net. 

MERIMEE  (PROSPER).  Le  Coup  de  Pistolet,  etc.  25.  6d. 
See  Army  Series  of  French  and  German  Novels,  p.  35. 

MIKAMI  (YOSHIO).  The  Development  of  Mathematics  in 
China  and  Japan.  With  67  Figures  in  the  Text.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth.  195.  net. 

MILINDAPANHO,  THE.  Being  Dialogues  between  King 
Milinda  and  the  Buddhist  Sage  Nagasena.  The  Pali  Text,  edited 
by  V.  Trenckner.  Crown  8vo,  sewed.  2 is. 

MITCHELL(Rev.A.F.).  How  to  Teach  the  Bible.  2nd  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  reset.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  25.  6d.  net. 

MITCHELL  (Rev.  C.  W.).  The  Refutation  of  Mani, 
Marcion,  and  Bardaisan  of  St  Ephraim.  2 is.  net.  See  Text  and 
Translation  Society,  p.  43. 

MOISSON  (HENRI).  The  Electric  Furnace.  8vo.  Pages 
x  +  305.  41  Illustrations,  ios.6d.net. 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as 
Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  The  Hibbert 
Lectures,  1892.  2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  IDS.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  35.  6d. 

MOORE  (Prof.  BENJAMIN).  The  Origin  and  Nature  of 
Life.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2S.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol. 
62  in  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 

MOORE  (G.  E.,  M.  A.).  Ethics.  The  Author  is  Lecturer  in  Moral 
Science  in  Cambridge  University.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net; 
leather,  as.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  54  in  the  Home  University 
Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 

MOORE  (Prof.  George  F.).  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2S.6d.net.  Forming 
Vol.  84  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  42. 

MOULTON  (Prof.  J.  H.).  Early  Zoroastrianism.  Hibbert 
Lectures  1912.  Cloth,  IDS.  6d.  net.  See  p.  39. 

MUNRO  (ROBERT,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.).  Prehistoric 
Britain.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  Form 
ing  Vol.  82  of  the  Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  42. 

MUNSTERBERG  (Prof.  HUGO,  of  Harvard).  The  Ameri 
cans.  Translated  by  Edwin  B.  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  at  Harvard 
University.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  125.  6d.  net. 

MURRAY  (Prof.  GILBERT,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.B.A.),  Editor  of 
the  Home  University  Library.  For  list,  see  p.  39. 

Euripides  and  his  Age.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather, 

2S.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  76  of  the  Home  University  Library; 
for  list,  see  p.  37. 
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MURRAY  (Sir  JOHN).  The  Ocean.  A  General  Account  of 
the  Science  of  the  Sea.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  78  in  the  Home  University  Library; 
for  list,  see  p.  42. 

MYRES  (J.  L.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.).  The  Dawn  of  History.  The 
Author  is  Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford.  F'cap. 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  29  in  the 
Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

NAVILLE  (EDOUARD,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.).  The  Old  Egyptian 
Faith.  Translated  by  Colin  Campbell,  M.A.,  D.D.  Illustrated. 
45.  6d.  net.  Vol.  30  in  Crown  Theological  Lib. ;  for  list,  see  p.  37. 

NESTLE  (Prof.  EBERHARD, of  Maulbronn).  An  Introduction 
to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Translated 
from  the  Second  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions  by  the 
Author,  by  William  Edie,  B.D.,  and  edited,  with  a  Preface,  by 
Allan  Menzies,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  With  eleven  reproductions  of 
Texts.  Demy  8vo,  ics.  6d. ;  half-leather,  125.  6d.  Forming 
Vol.  13  in  the  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  41. 

NEWBIGIN(Dr  MARION).  Modern  Geography.  Illustrated. 
F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  7 
in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

NEW  HEBREW  SCHOOL  OF  POETS  OF  THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN  EPOCH.  Selected  Texts  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dictionary.  Edited  by  H.  Brodey,  Ph.D., 
Rabbi  in  Lachod  (Bohemia),  and  K.  Albrecht,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in 
Oldenburg  (Grand  Duchy).  English  Translation  of  the  Intro 
duction,  etc.,  by  Mrs  Karl  Albrecht.  Cloth.  75.  6d.  net. 

NIBELUNGENLIED.  "The  Fall  of  the  Nibelungens," 
otherwise  "The  Book  of  Kriemhild."  An  English  Translation  by 
W.  N.  Lettsom.  5th  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  55. 

NIKAIDO  (Y.,  B.Sc.,  M.A.).  Beet-Sugar  Making  and  its 
Chemical  Control.  With  a  number  of  valuable  Tables  and  Illustra 
tions.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  125.  6d.  net. 

NISSENSON.  The  Arrangements  of  Electrolytic  Labora 
tories.  Demy  8vo.  52  Illustrations.  55.  net. 

NOLDEKE  (Prof.THEODOR).  Compendious Syriac  Gram 
mar.  With  a  Table  of  Characters  by  Julius  Euting.  Translated  (with 
the  sanction  of  the  Author)  from  the  Second  and  Improved  German 
Edition  by  Rev.  James  A.  Crichton,  D.D.  Royal  8vo.  i8s.  net. 

Delectus  Veterum  Carminum  Arabicorum  Glossarium 

Confecit  A.  Muller.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     73.  6d. 

NOYES  (ARTHUR  A.,  Ph.D.).    Organic  Chemistry  for  the 
Laboratory.     Small  i2mo.     Pp.  xii  +  257.     22  Illus.     6s.6d.net. 
-and    SAMUEL    P.   MULLIKEN,    Ph.D.      Laboratory 
Experiments  on  Class    Reactions   and    Identification    of  Organic 
Substances.     8vo.     81  pp.     25.  net. 
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O'GRADY  (STANDISH  H.).  Silva  Gadelica  (I.-XXXL).  A 
Collection  of  Tales  in  Irish,  with  Extracts  illustrating  Persons 
and  Places.  Edited  from  MSS.  and  translated.  2  vols.  royal  8vo, 
cloth.  425.  Or  separately,  Vol.  i,  Irish  Text;  and  Vol.  2, 
Translation  and  Notes.  Each  Vol.  2 is. 

OORDT  (J.  F.  VAN,  B.  A.).  Cape  Dutch.  Phrases  and  Dialogues, 
with  Translations,  preceded  by  short  Grammatical  Notes.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  2S.  6d.  net. 

ORTH  (SAMUEL  P.,  Ph.D.).  Socialism  and  Democracy  in 
Europe.  Demy  8vo.  360  pages.  Cloth.  6s.  net. 

OSTWALD  (WILHELM).  Natural  Philosophy.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Seltzer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  45.  net. 

OTTO  (Prof.  RUDOLF).  Naturalism  and  Religion.  Translated 
by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson.  Edited  with  an  Intro 
duction  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  55.  net. 
Forming  Vol.  17  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library;  see  p.  36. 

PARKER  (PERCY  L.),  Editor  of  "  Public  Opinion."  Character 
and  Life.  A  Symposium.  Containing  contributions  by  Dr 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  John  A.  Hobson,  Walter  Crane,  Harold 
Begbie,  and  the  late  Dr  Emil  Reich.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6d.  net. 

PAXSON  (Prof.  F.  L.).  The  American  Civil  War.  With 
Maps.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.  Forming 
Vol.  48  in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

PEARSON  (JOSEPH,  M.Sc.).  Cancer.  With  13  Plates.  6s.  6d. 
net.  See  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  43. 

PEDDIE  (R.  A.).  Printing  at  Brescia  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen 
tury.  A  List  of  the  Issues.  55.  net. 

PERCIVAL  (G.  H.).  The  Incarnate  Purpose.  Essays  on  the 
Spiritual  Unity  of  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2S.  6d.  net. 

PEROWNE  (J.  T.  W.,  M.A.),  Editor  of  the  Army  Series  of  French 
and  German  Novels.  For  list,  see  p.  35. 

FERRIS  (G.  H.).  A  Short  History  of  War  and  Peace.  F'cap. 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  4  in  the 
Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

PETERS  (JOHN  P.,  D.D.).  Early  Hebrew  Story.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  45.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  7  in  the  Crown  Theological 
Library;  for  list,  see  p.  36. 

PETIT  (ROBERT).  How  to  Build  an  Aeroplane.  Trans, 
from  the  French,  with  some  additional  matter,  by  Messrs  T.  O'B. 
Hubbard  and  J.  H.  Ledeboer.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  2S.  6d.  net. 

PFANHAUSER  (Dr  W.).  Production  of  Metallic  Objects 
Electrolytically.  53.  net. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr  O.).  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  the  Development  of  Christianity.  Translated  by 
Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  Being  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1885 
Library  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
cloth.  35.  6d.  See  The  Hibbert  Lectures;  p.  36. 
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PFLEIDERER  (Dr  O.).     Paulinism  :  A  Contribution  to  the 

History  of  Primitive  Christianity.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     123. 
See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  46. 
Philosophy  of  Religion  on  the  Basis  of  its  History     In  4 
vols.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.     245.    See  Theological  Translation  Library 
Old  Series,  p.  46.     [Vol.  2  quite  out  of  print] 
Primitive  Christianity :  Its  Writings  and  Teachings  in 
their  Historical  Connections.       4  vols.      los.  6d.  net  each.     See 
Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  45. 
-  The  Early  Christian  Conception  of  Christ :  Its  Signifi 
cance  and  Value  in  the  History  of  Religion.     33.  net.     See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  36. 

PHILLIPPS  (V.,  B.A.).  A  Short  Sketch  of  German  Litera 
ture  for  Schools.  2nd  Edition,  revised.  Pott  8vo,  cloth  is 

PHILLIPS  (FRANCIS  C).  Methods  for  the  Analysis  of 
Ores,  Pig  Iron,  and  Steel.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  viii  +  170. 
3  Illustrations.  45.  6d.  net. 

-  Chemical   German :  An   Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
German  Chemical  Literature.     Cloth.     8s  6d   net 

PICTON  (J.  ALLANSON,  M.A.  Lond.).  Man  and  the  Bible. 
A  Review  of  the  Place  of  the  Bible  in  Human  History.  Demy  8vo 
cloth.  6s.  net. 

PIDDINGTON  (HENRY).    The  Sailors'  Horn-Book  for  the 

Law  of  Storms.  Being  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Law  of  Storms,  and  its  uses  to  Mariners  of  all  Classes  in  all  Parts 
of  the  World.  Shown  by  transparent  Storm  Cards  and  useful 
Lessons,  yth  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  103.  6d. 

PIGOU  (Prof.  A.  C.).  Unemployment.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is. 
net;  leather,  as.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  85  in  the  Home 
University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

PLATTS  ( J.  T.,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.) ).  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian 
Language.  Part  I.  Accidence.  Broad  crown  8vo  IDS  6d 

POLLARD  (Prof.  A.  F.,  M.A.).  The  History  of  England  :  A 
Study  in  Political  Evolution.  With  a  Chronological  Table.  F'cap. 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  as.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  33  in  the 
Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39 

PRANKE  (EDWARD  J.).  Cyanamid  (Manufacture,  Chem 
istry,  and  Uses).  8vo.  Pages  vi+ii2.  8  Figures.  5s.net. 

PRAY  (Dr).  Astigmatic  Letters.  Printed  on  Millboard,  size  22 
by  14  inches,  is. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONFER 
ENCE  under  the  Auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  held  at  Washington,  Dec. 
1910.  In  i  vol.,  sewed.  45.  net. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  PHILO 
SOPHY.  Old  Series — Odd  Numbers  at  various  prices.  New 
Series  (yearly  volumes  bound  in  buckram)— Vols.  I.-XI.  ready, 
i  os.  6d.  each  net. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  OPTICAL    CONVENTION, 

No.  i,  1905.     Crown  4to,  cloth.     IDS.  net. 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  PAPERS  OF  THE  FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  FREE  CHRIS 
TIANITY.  Held  at  Berlin,  1910.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Wendte, 
D.D.,  and  V.  D.  Davis,  B.A.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  93.  6d.  net. 
Sewed,  8s.  6d.  net. 

PUNNETT  (R.  C.,  B.A.).  Lineus.  With  4  Plates.  2s.  net.  See 
Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  42. 

R./EDER  (A.).  L' Arbitrage  International  chez  les  Hellenes. 
4to,  sewed.  los.  net.  Being  Vol.  I.  of  Publications  de  1'Institut 
Nobel  Norvegien. 

REICH  (Dr  EMIL),  Contributor  to  "  Character  and  Life."    See  p.  5. 

RENAN  (E.).  On  the  Influence  of  the  Institutions,  Thought, 
and  Culture  of  Rome  on  Christianity  and  the  Development  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard.  Being 
the  Hibbert  Lectures,  1880.  8vo,  cloth.  ros.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition  (3rd  Edition),  33.  6d. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  On  the  Religion  of  Ancient 
Egypt.  Hibbert  Lectures,  1879.  3rd  Edition.  Svo,  cloth, 
los.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  33.  6d. 

REVILLE  (Dr  A.).  On  the  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed.  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1884.  Svo,  cloth,  i os.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  33.  6d. 

Prolegomena  of  the  History  of  Religions.  With  an  Intro 
duction  by  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller.  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  45. 

REVILLE  (Prof.  JEAN).  Liberal  Christianity :  Its  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Mission.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Victor  Leuliette, 
A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3s.6d.net.  Forming  Vol.  4 
in  the  Crown  Theological  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  36. 

RHYS  (Prof.  J.).  On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as 
Illustrated  by  Celtic  Heathendom.  Hibbert  Lectures,  1886.  Svo, 
cloth.  IDS.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  33.  6d. 

RIEDEL  (Prof.  W.)  and  W.  E.  CRUM.  The  Canons  of 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  in  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Coptic.  215. 
net.  See  Text  and  Translation  Society,  p.  43. 

ROBERTSON  (Prof.  J.  G.,  M.A.).  The  Literature  of  Ger 
many.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net.;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.  Forming 
Vol.  65  in  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

ROGET  (F.  F.).  An  Introduction  to  Old  French.  History, 
Grammar,  Chrestomathy,  and  Glossary.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  6s. 

First  Steps  in  French  History,  Literature,  and  Philology. 

For  Candidates  for  the  Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,  the 
various  Universities  Local  Examinations,  and  the  Army  Examina 
tions.  4th  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  53. 
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RUBINOW  (I.  M.)-  Social  Insurance.  The  author  is  Chief 
Statistician  Ocean  Accident  Guarantee  Corporation.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  i2S.  6d.  net. 

RUFFINI  (FRANCESCO).  Religious  Liberty.  The  Author  is 
Ordinary  Professor  at  the  Royal  University  of  Turin.  With  an  Intro 
duction  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Bury  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  i  zs.  6d.  net. 
Forming  Vol.  32  in  the  Theological  Translation  Library; 
see  p.  44. 

RUSSELL   (Hon.    BERTRAND,   F.R.S.).     The  Problems 

of  Philosophy.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Forming  Vol.  40  in  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

SABATIER  (Late  AUGUSTS).  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atone 
ment  and  its  Historical  Evolution ;  and  Rtligion  and  Modern 
Culture.  Translated  by  Victor  Leuliette,  A. K.C.,  B.-es-L.  Cr.  8vo. 
45.  net.  Forming  Vol.  9  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library ; 
see  p.  36. 

-  The  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the 

Spirit.  New  impression.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  IDS.  6d.  See  Theo 
logical  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  44. 

SADLER  (Rev.  Dr).  Prayers  for  Christian  Worship.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  33.  6d. 

Closet  Prayers,  Original  and  Compiled.    1 8mo,  cloth,    i  s.  6d. 

SADLER  (GILBERT,  M.A.,  LL.B.).    A  Short  Introduction 

to  the  Bible.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     23.  6d.  net. 

SAGAS  OF  OLAF  TRYGGVASON  AND  OF  HAROLD 
THE  TYRANT.  A  new  translation,  well  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  Erik  Werenskiold,  Christian  Krogh,  and  others  of  the 
best  Norwegian  artists.  In  small  410,  comprising  above  200  pages, 
bound  with  linen  back  and  paper  sides,  in  box.  125.  6d.  net. 

SALEEBY  (C.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).  Individualism  and  Col 
lectivism.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  25. 

SAUNDERS  (T.   BAILEY).    Professor  Harnack  and  his 

Oxford  Critics.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).    On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion 

as  illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians.  5th 
Edition.  Hibbert  Lectures,  1887.  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  35.  6d. 

SCHLOSS  (DAVID  F.).  Methods  of  Industrial  Remunera 
tion.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
75.  6d.  Popular  Edition.  33.  6d. 

SCHRADER  (Prof.  E.).  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

Old  Testament.  Translated  from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition, 
with  Additions  by  the  Author,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Owen  C.  Whitehouse,  M.A.  2  vols.  With  a  Map.  8vo,  cloth.  1 23. 
See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  46. 
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SCHREBER  (D.  G.  M.).     Medical  Indoor  Gymnastics,  or  a 

System  of  Hygienic  Exercises  for  Home  Use,  to  be  practised 
anywhere,  without  apparatus  or  assistance,  by  young  and  old  of 
either  sex,  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  general  activity. 
Revised  and  Supplemented  by  Rudolf  Graefe,  M.D.  With  a 
large  plate  and  45  illustrations  in  the  text.  Royal  8vo,  cloth. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

SCHROEN    (L.).     Seven-Figure  Logarithms  of  Numbers 

from  i  to  108,000,  and  of  Sines,  Cosines,  Tangents,  Cotangents 
to  every  10  Seconds  of  the  Quadrant.  With  a  Table  of  Propor 
tional  Parts.  By  Dr  Ludwig  Schroen,  Director  of  the  Observatory 
of  Jena,  etc.,  etc.  5th  Edition,  corrected  and  stereotyped.  With 
a  description  of  the  Tables  by  A.  De  Morgan,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth, 
printed  on  light  green  paper.  93. 

SCHUBERT  (HANS  VON).  History  of  the  Church.  Trans 
lated  from  the  Second  German  Edition.  By  arrangement  with 
the  Author,  an  Additional  Chapter  has  been  added  on  "  Religious 
Movements  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Miss 
Alice  Gardner,  Lecturer  and  Associate  of  Newnham  College 
Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  IDS.  6d.  See  Theological  Trans 
lation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  41. 

SCHURMAN  (J.  GOULD).     Kantian  Ethics  and  the  Ethics 

of  Evolution.     8vo,  cloth.     55. 

The  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism.      Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

5s. 

SCOTT  (ANDREW).    Lepeophtheirus  and  Lernea.    With 

5  Plates,  as.  net.  See  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Committee 
Memoirs  on  Typical  British  Marine  Plants  and  Animals, 
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SCOTT  (Dr  D.  H.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).    The  Evolution  of  Plants. 

Fully  illustrated.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,   25.  6d.  net. 

Forming  Vol.  9  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list, 
see  p.  39. 

SCOTT  (E.  F.,  M.  A.).  The  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testament. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  43.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  36. 

SEEBERG  (Prof.  R.,  of  Berlin).    The  Fundamental  Truths 

of  the  Christian  Religion.  Sixteen  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Students  of  all  Faculties  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Crown  8vo. 
350  pp.  43.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  37. 

SEGER  (HERMAN  AUGUST),  Collected  Writings  of. 
Papers  on  Manufacture  of  Pottery.  2  vols.  Large  8vo.  ^3,  35. 
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SEITZ  (Dr  ADALBERT).  Edited  by,  with  the  assistance  ot 
Dr  Jordan  (Tring),  W.  F.  Kirby  (London),  Warren  (London),  Hon. 
W.  Rothschild  (London),  and  others.  Butterflies  and  Moths. 
The  Macrolepidoptera  of  the  World.  A  work  of  reference  and  identi 
fication,  with  1000  coloured  plates,  depicting  nearly  40,000  specimens, 
with  letterpress.  To  be  completed  in  about  465  parts.  410.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  Divisions.  Division  I.,  Fauna  Palaearctica, 
published  in  4  vols.,  or  1 15  parts  at  is.  net  each.  Orders  are  booked 
for  the  whole  division  only.  Division  II.,  Fauna  Exotica,  published 
in  12  vols.,  or  350  parts  at  is.  6d.  net  each.  This  division  is  divided 
into  Fauna  Americana,  Fauna  Indo  Australica,  and  Fauna  Africana. 
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cera,  Bombyces  and  Sphinges,  Noctuse  and  Geometrse.  Binding 
covers  for  the  work  can  be  obtained  after  completion  of  each 
volume.  The  latest  prospectus  should  be  applied  for. 

SELBIE  (Principal  W.  B.,  M.A.).  Nonconformity:  Its  Origin 
and  Progress.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net. 
Forming  Vol.  50  in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 

SHARPE  (HENRY).  Britain  B.C. :  As  Described  in  Classical 
Writings.  With  an  Inquiry  into  the  positions  of  the  Cassiterides 
and  Thule,  and  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  ancient  coast-line  of 
Kent  and  East  Sussex.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  53.  net. 

SHEARMAN  (A.  T.,  M.A.).  The  Development  of  Symbolic 
Logic.  A  Critical  Historical  Study  of  the  Logical  Calculus. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  55.  net. 

SIMKHOVITCH  (Prof.  V.  J.,  Ph.D.).  Marxism  and  Social 
ism.  Demy  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  net. 

SMITH  (The  Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.,  K.C.,  M.P.).  Unionist  Policy 
and  Other  Essays.  Large  Svo,  cloth.  53.  net. 

SMITH  (L.  PEARSALL,  M.A.).  The  English  Language. 
F'cap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  45 
in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

SNELLEN'S  OPHTHALMIC  TEST  TYPES.     Best  Types 

for  the  Determination  of  the  Acuteness  of  Vision.     i4th  Edition, 

considerably  augmented  and  improved.     Svo,  sewed.     43.     Single 

Sheets  :  E  T  B,  M  O  V,  B  D  E,  UJ  LU  LU ,  and  Large  Clock  Sheet. 

8d.  each.     Small  Clock  Sheet  and  R  T  V  Z.     4d.  each. 
SNYDER  (HARRY,  B.Sc.).   Soils  and  Fertilisers.    2nd  Edition. 

Svo.     Pages  x  +  294.     i  Plate,  40  Illustrations.     6s.  6d.  net. 
SODDY  (F.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).     Matter  and  Energy.     F'cap,  8vo, 

cloth,    is.    net;  leather,    23.    6d.    net.      Forming   Vol.    46    in   the 

Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 
SODEN  (Prof.   H.  VON,  D.D.).    The  Books  of  the  New 

Testament.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  and  edited 

by    Rev.    W.    D.   Morrison,    LL.D.     Crown  Svo,   cloth.     43.  6d. 

net.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 
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SOLILOQUIES  OF  ST  AUGUSTINE,  THE.  Translated 
into  English  by  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland.  With  Notes  and 
Introduction  by  the  Translator.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  net. 

SOMERVILLE  (Prof.  W.,  D.Sc.).  Agriculture.  F'cap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  26  in  the 
Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

SONNTAG  (C.  O.).  A  Pocket  Flora  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Surrounding  District.  A  Collection  and  full  Description  of  all 
Phanerogamic  and  the  principal  Cryptogamic  Plants,  classified  after 
the  Natural  System,  with  an  artificial  Key  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical 
Terms.  By  the  late  C.  O.  Sonntag.  F'cap.  8vo,  limp  cloth.  3s.6d.net. 

SORENSEN  (S.,  Ph.D.),  Compiled  by.  An  Index  to  the  Names 
in  the  Mahabharata.  With  short  explanations.  Royal  4to,  in 
twelve  parts,  which  are  not  sold  separately,  at  75.  6d.  per  part  net. 
Parts  I.  to  VIII.  now  ready. 

SOUTHWARK  (Lady).  Social  and  Political  Reminiscences. 
Illustrated.  ias.  6d.  net. 

SPEARS  (J.  R.).  Master  Mariners.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net; 
leather,  25.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  55  in  the  Home  University 
Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 

SPENCER(HERBERT).ASystemof  Synthetic  Philosophy- 

Vol.  I.  First  Principles.  With  an  Appendix  and  a  Portrait. 
Finally  revised.  New  Edition,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  75.  6d. 
Specially  printed  cheap  edition,  bound  in  cloth.  2  vols.  of  240 
pages  each.  is.  net  per  volume.  Complete  in  one  volume.  25.  net. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Principles  of  Biology.  6th  Thous 
and.  8vo,  cloth.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  2  vols.  1 8s.  each. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  sth 
Thousand.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  363. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  I.  Part  i,  The 
Data  of  Sociology  ;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Sociology;  Part  3, 
Domestic  Institutions.  4th  Thousand,  revised  and  enlarged.  Svo, 
cloth.  2  is. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  II.  Part  4, 
Ceremonial  Institutions ;  Part  5,  Political  Institutions.  3rd 
Thousand.  Svo,  cloth.  i8s. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  III.  Part 
6,  Ecclesiastical  Institutions ;  Part  7,  Professional  Institutions ; 
Part  8,  Industrial  Institutions.  2nd  Thousand.  Svo,  cloth.  i6s. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  I.  Part  i,  The 
Data  of  Ethics ;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Ethics ;  Part  3,  The 
Ethics  of  Individual  Life.  Svo,  cloth.  155. 

Vol.  X.    The  Principles  of  Ethics.    Vol.  II.    Part  4,  Justice ; 
Part    5,    Negative    Beneficence;    Part    6,    Positive    Beneficence; 
Appendices.     Demy  Svo,  cloth.     125.  6d. 
-  A  Rejoinder  to  Professor  Weismann.    Sewed.    6d. 
—  Data  of  Ethics.     Reset  uniform  with  popular  edition  of  "  First 
Principles."     Sewed,  25.  6d.  net;  cloth,  35.  net. 
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SPENCER  (HERBERT).  Descriptive  Sociology;  or,  Groups 

of  Sociological  Facts.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  D. 
Duncan  of  Madras,  Dr  Richard  Scheppig,  and  James  Collier. 
Folio,  boards. 

No.  i.  English.     i8s. 

No.  2.  Ancient  American  Races.     i6s. 

No.  3.  Lowest  Races,  Negritto  Races,  Polynesians.   i8s. 

No.  4.  African  Races.     i6s. 

No.  5.  Asiatic  Races.     i8s. 

No.  6.  American  Races.     i8s. 

No.  7.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.     2  is. 

No.  8.  The  French  Civilisation.    303. 

No.  9.  Chinese.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  E.  T.  C. 
Werner,  H.M.'s  Consular  Service,  China.  635. 

No.  10.  Greeks:  Hellenic  Era.  By  Rev.  Dr  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
and  Professor  W.  A.  Goligher,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  2  is. 

-  Education  :   Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.    Popular 
Edition.     Entirely   reset.      Crown    8vo,    cloth.      23.    6d.     Cheap 
Edition,  cloth,  is.  net. 

Essays :  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative.    A  new 

Edition,  rearranged,  with  additional  Essays.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth. 
(Each  i os.)  305. 

Facts  and  Comments.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

-  Justice.    Being  Part  4  of  the  Principles  of  Ethics.    2nd  Thousand. 
8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

—  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte. 

Sewed.     6d. 

-  Social  Statics.     Abridged  and  revised,  together  with  "  The  Man 
v.  The  State."     8vo,  cloth.     IDS. 

-  The  Man  versus  The  State.     i4th  Thousand.     Sewed,     is. 

-  The  Study  of  Sociology.     Library  Edition  (2ist  Thousand), 
with  a  Postscript.     8vo,  cloth.     IDS.  6d. 

Various  Fragments.    Uniform  in  Library  binding.    Demy  8vo, 

cloth.     Enlarged  Edition.     6s, 

STATUTES,  THE,  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  Texts,  with  Translations  of  Ethiopic, 
Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts,  by  G.  Homer,  M.A. 

STEPHEN  (Rev.  Canon  REGINALD,  M.A.).  Democracy 
and  Character.  Being  the  Moorhouse  Lectures  for  1 908.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  53. 

STERNE  (LAURENCE).  A  Sentimental  Journey  through 
France  and  Italy.  With  12  Illustrations  faithfully  reproduced 
from  water-colour  drawings  by  Everard  Hopkins.  Cheap  Edition 
in  crown  4to,  6s.  net. 
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STILLMAN  (THOS.  B.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.).  Engineering  Chem 
istry.  4th  Edition.  The  4th  edition  has  been  mostly  rewritten 
and  altered  to  incorporate  the  latest  approved  methods  of  chemical 
testing.  Medium  8vo.  With  147  Figures  in  the  text.  2  is.  net. 

STOCKER  (R.  DIMSDALE).     Social  Idealism.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth.     35.  net. 

STRACHEY  (G.  L.).      Landmarks  in  French   Literature. 

F'cap.     8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  35 

in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
TAYLOR  (A.  CAMERON).    General  Sir  Alexander  Taylor. 

A  Memoir  by  his  Daughter.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     25s.net. 
TAYLOR  (Rev.   Dr   J.).     The    Massoretic  Text  and  the 

Ancient  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Micah.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     53. 

TEN   SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,   with  Special 

Collects.     8vo,  cloth,  35. ;  or  32010,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

-  PSALMS  AND  CANTICLES.  8vo,  cloth.  is.6d.  [cloth.  25. 

-  PSALMS  AND   CANTICLES,  with    Anthems.     8vo, 

-  SERVICES  OF   PUBLIC  PRAYER,   taken  in  Sub 
stance  from  the  Common  Prayer  for  Christian  Worship,  with  a  few 
additional  Prayers  for   particular   Days.     8vo,  cloth,  23.  6d. ;   or 
32mo,  cloth,  is. 

TENNYSON  (ALFRED,  LORD).  The  Princess:  A 
Medley.  With  Six  Illustrations  beautifully  reproduced  in  colours, 
and  a  number  in  black-and-white,  from  Original  Drawings  by 
Everard  Hopkins.  Small  4to.  73.  6d.  net. 

THOMSON  (J.  ARTHUR,  M.A.,  LL.D.).  Introduction  to 
Science.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  as.  6d.  net.  Form 
ing  Vol.  32  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

-  and  Prof.  PATRICK  GEDDES.     Evolution.     F'cap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  20  in  the  Home 
University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

Editor  of  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

THURSTON  (E.  TEMPLE).  The  "  Flower  of  Gloster." 
By  the  well-known  Author  of  "  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense,"  "  Sally- 
Bishop,"  etc.  With  six  Illustrations  faithfully  reproduced  in  colours, 
and  other  Illustrations  in  black-and-white,  from  drawings  by  W.  R. 
Dakin.  Small  4to,  cloth.  73.  6d.  net.  Cheap  Edition.  35.  6d.  net. 

TISCHENDORF  (C.).  The  New  Testament.  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  Graece.  3  vols.  8vo.  703.  net. 

TOLLINTON  (Rev.  R.  B.,  M.A.,  B.D.).  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  A  Study  in  Christian  Liberalism.  In  two  volumes. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth.  213.  net. 

TOWER  (CHARLES).  Germany  of  To-day.  F'cap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  as.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  71  in  Home 
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TOWER  (O.  F.,  Ph.D.).    The  Conductivity  of  Liquids.     8vo. 

Pages  iv+igo.     20  Illustrations.     6s.  6d.  net. 
TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Issued  in  parts  at  various  prices. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN.  Vols.  I.-XX.  410.  £22,  55.  6d.  Vols.  XXI.- 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDIN 
BURGH.  Issued  in  parts  at  various  prices.  General  Index  to 
First  Thirty-four  Volumes  (1783-1888),  with  History  of  the 
Institution.  4to,  cloth.  215. 

TRENCKNER  (V.).  Pali  Miscellany.  Parti.  The  Introductory 
Part  of  the  Milanda  Panho,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes. 
8vo,  sewed.  45. 

TRENT  (Prof.  W.  P.)  and  ERSKINE  (Prof.  J.).  Great 
Writers  of  America.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  zs.  6d. 
net.  Forming  Vol.  52,  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

TROELTSCH  (Prof.  ERNEST,  of  Jena).  Protestantism  and 
Progress  :  The  Significance  of  Protestantism  in  the  Rise  of  the 
Modern  World.  Translated  into  English  by  Rev.  W.  Montgomery, 
B.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  36. 

UPTON  (Rev.  C.  B.).  On  the  Basis  of  Religious  Belief.  Hibbert 
Lectures,  1893.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ics.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

VEGA.  Logarithmic  Tables  of  Numbers  and  Trigonometrical 
Functions.  Translated  from  the  4oth,  or  Dr  Bremiker's  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  by  W.  L.  Fischer,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge ;  Professor  of  Natural  Philo 
sophy  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  75th  Stereotyped  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.  73. 

VEILED  FIGURE,  THE,  and  other  Poems.  Large  post  8vo, 
buckram,  gilt,  cover  designed  by  Mr  T.  Blake  Wirgman.  2s.  6d. 

VENABLE  (T.  C.,  Ph.D.).    The  Development  of  the  Periodic 
Law.     Small  1 2 mo.     Pages  viii  + 321.     Illustrated,      ios.6d.net. 
-  The  Study  of  the  Atom.     i2mo.    Pages  vi  +  290.     8s.  6d.  net. 

VINCENT  (JACQUES).  Vaillante.  25.  6d.  See  Army  Series  of 
French  and  German  Novels,  p,  35. 

VINOGRADOFF  (Prof.  P.,  D.C.L.).     Common-Sense  in  Law. 

F'cap  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  83 

in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
WALFORD  (Mrs  L.  B.).  Recollections  of  a  Scottish  Novelist. 

With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.   Demy  8vo,  cloth,   ios.6d.net. 
WALLACE  (Dr  ALFRED  RUSSEL).     See  Character  and  Life, 
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WEBSTER  (A.   G.)    The   Dynamics  of  Particles  and    of 

Rigid,  Elastic,  and  Fluid  Bodies.     Second  Edition.     Medium  8vo, 

cloth.     143.  net. 
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WEDMORE  (Sir  FREDERICK).     Painters  and  Painting. 

(Illustrated.)      F'cap.    8vo,    cloth,    is.    net;    leather,  25.  6d.  net. 

Forming  Vol.  63  in  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 
WEINEL  (Prof.  H.,  of  the  University  of  Jena).     St  Paul :  The 

Man  and  his  Work.     Translated  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann,  M.A. 

Edited  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

i os.  6d.     See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  44. 
WEIR  (T.  H.,  B.D.).    A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text 

of  the   Old   Testament.     By  Thomas  H.  Weir,  Assistant  to  the 

Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University   of  Glasgow. 

2nd  Edition,  with  Additions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 
WEISSE  (T.  H.).    A  Short  Guide  to  German  Idioms :  being  a 

Collection  of  the  Idioms  most  in  use.     With  Examination  Papers. 

3rd  Edition.     Cloth,     as. 
Elements  of  German.    With  a  Course  of  Exercises  instructing 

in  Simpler  Composition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     35. 
WEIZSACKER  (Prof.  CARL  VON).    The  Apostolic  Age. 

Translated  by  James  Millar,  B.D.    Demy  8vo,  2  vols.,  cloth.    Each 

i  os.  6d.    See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  44. 
WELD  (A.  G.).     Glimpses  of  Tennyson  and  of  Some  of  his 

Friends.     With   an    Appendix   by   the    late    Bertram    Tennyson. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  photogravure  and  colour,  and  with  a 

facsimile  of  a  MS.  poem.     F'cap.  8vo,  art  linen.     45.  6d.  net. 
WERNER  (A.)  and  G.  HUNT.    Elementary  Lessons  in  Cape 

Dutch  (Afrikander  Taal).     i6mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

WERNLE  (PAUL).    The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.    The 

Author  is  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Modern  Church  History  at  the 
University  of  Basel.  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  translated  by 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann,  M.A.,  and  edited,  with  an  Introduc 
tion,  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Demy  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 
per  volume.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  44. 

WHITEHEAD  (A.  N.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.).  Introduction  to  Mathe 
matics.  With  Diagrams.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.net;  leather,  25. 6d.net. 
Forming  Vol.  18  in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

WILEY  (HARVEY  W.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.).  Principles  and  Prac 
tice  of  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  3  Vols.  8vo.  New 
Edition  in  preparation.  Vol.  I.  Soils.  Ready.  i8s.  net.  Vol.  II. 
Fertilisers.  203.  net.  Vol.  III.  Agricultural  Products.  263.  net. 

WILLIAMS  (ANEURIN,  M.P.)  Co-Partnership  and  Profit- 
sharing.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.  Form 
ing  Vol.  80  in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

WILLIAMS  (The  Right  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.C.L.).    A  Dictionary 

of   the   New    Zealand    Language.     4th    Edition.     Edited    by   the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  W.  L.  Williams,  with  numerous  additions  and 
corrections.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     125.  6d. 
Lessons  in  Maori.     3rd  Edition.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth.     35. 
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WIMMER  (R.,  Pastor  of  Weisweil-am-Rhein  in  Baden).  My 
Struggle  for  Light :  Confessions  of  a  Preacher.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
35.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 

WINSTEDT  (E.  O.),  Edited  by.  Coptic  Texts  on  St  Theodore 
the  General,  St  Theodore  the  Eastern,  Chamoul  and  Justus.  215. 
net.  See  Text  and  Translation  Society,  p.  43. 

WOODS  (C.  E.).  The  Gospel  of  Rightness.  A  Study  in 
Pauline  Philosophy.  300  pages,  cloth.  53.  net. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  C.  H.  H.).  Light  from  Egyptian  Papyri 
on  Jewish  History  before  Christ.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  net. 

WRIGHT  (G.  H.  BATESON,  D.D.).  The  Book  of  Job.  A 
new  critically  revised  Translation,  with  Essays  on  Scansion,  Date, 
etc.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

—  Was  Israel  ever  in  Egypt  ?  or,  A  Lost  Tradition.     8vo, 
art  linen.     73.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  ALDIS,  LL.D.),  Edited  by.  A  Rabbinic  Com 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  contained  in  a  unique  MS.  at  Cam 
bridge.  With  Translation  and  Commentary.  2 is.  net.  See  Text 
and  Translation  Society,  p.  43. 

WUNDT  (WILHELM).  Outlines  of  Psychology.  Trans 
lated,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Author,  by  Charles  Hubbard 
Judd,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Wesleyan  University.  3rd  Enlarged 
Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  8s.  net. 

WYSOR  (HENRY,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry,  Lafayette  College).  Metallurgy.  A  Condensed 
Treatise.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  125.  6d.  net. 

YOUNGHUSBAND  (Col.  Sir  FRANCIS  E.,  K.C.I.E.). 
Within  :  Thoughts  during  Convalescence.  35.  6d.  net. 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  SERIES 
ARRANGED   IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 

ARMY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  NOVELS. 

Edited,  with  short  Notes,  by  J.  T.  W.  Perowne,  M.A. 

This  series  is  equally  well  adapted  for  general  reading,  and  for  those  preparing 
for  the  Army,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificates,  and  other  Examinations — in 
fact,  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  up  or  improve  their  French  and  German.  The 
notes  are  as  concise  as  possible,  with  an  occasional  etymology  or  illustration  to 
assist  the  memory.  The  books  selected  being  by  recent  or  living  authors,  are 
adapted  for  the  study  of  most  modern  French  and  German. 

Le  Coup  de  Pistolet,  etc.     Prosper  Merimee.     2s.  6d. 
Vaillante.     Jacques  Vincent,     as.  6d. 
Auf  Verlornem  Posten  and  Nazzarena  Danti.    Johannes 
v.  Dewall.     35. 

Contes  Militaires.     A.  Daudet.     25.  6d. 
Erzahlungen.     E.  Hofer.    35. 
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CROWN  THEOLOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

The  only  undertaking  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language;  each 
writer  is  at  liberty  to  express  his  deepest  convictions  with  absolute 
freedom — a  freedom  which  is  the  only  ultimate  security  of  truth. 

Vol.  I.— Babel  and  Bible.  By  Dr  Friedrich  Delitzsch. 
4S.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II. — The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.  An  Historical  and 
Critical  Essay.  By  Paul  Lobstein.  23.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  III. — My  Struggle  for  Light.  Confessions  of  a 
Preacher.  By  R.  Wimmer.  35.  net. 

Vol.  IV. — Liberal  Christianity.  Its  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Mission.  By  Jean  Reville.  33.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  V. — "What  is  Christianity?  By  Adolf  Harnack. 
43.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  VI. — Faith  and  Morals.    By  W.  Herrmann.    43.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  VII.— Early  Hebrew  Story.  A  Study  of  the  Origin,  the 
Value,  and  the  Historical  Background  of  the  Legends  of  Israel. 
By  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.  45.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  VIII.— Bible  Problems  and  the  New  Material  for 
their  Solution.  By  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.Litt,  D.D.  4S.6d.net. 

Vol.  IX.— The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  its  His 
torical  Evolution,  and  Religion  and  Modern  Culture.  By 
the  late  Auguste  Sabatier.  43.  net. 

Vol.  X. — The  Early  Christian  Conception  of  Christ.  Its 
Significance  and  Value  in  the  History  of  Religion.  By  Otto 
Pfleiderer.  35.  net. 

Vol.  XI. — The  Child  and  Religion.  Eleven  Essays  by 
Various  Writers.  53.  net. 

Vol.  XII. — The  Evolution  of  Religion.  An  Anthropological 
Study.  By  L.  R.  Farnell,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  45.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XIII. — The  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Baron 
Hermann  von  Soden,  D.D.  45.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XIV.— Jesus.     By  W.  Boussct.     35.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XV. — The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God. 
By  W.  Herrmann.  Revised  and  much  enlarged  edition.  45.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XVI.— Hebrew  Religion.  To  the  Establishment  of 
Judaism  under  Ezra.  By  W.  E.  Addis,  M.A.  45.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XVII.— Naturalism  and  Religion.  By  Rudolf  Otto. 
53.  net. 

Vol.  XVIII.— Essays  on  the  Social  Gospel.  By  Dr  Adolf 
Harnack  and  Dr  Herrmann.  43.  net. 

Vol.  XIX.— The  Religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Karl 
Marti.  43.  net. 
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Crown  Theological  Library— continued, 

Vol.  XX.— Luke  the  Physician.  Being  Volume  One  of  Dr 
Adolf  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies.  53.  net. 

Vol.  XXL— The  Historical  Evidence  for  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Prof.  Kirsopp  Lake.  45.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXII.— The  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testament.    By 

E.  F.  Scott.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXIIL— The  Sayings  of  Jesus.  Being  Volume  Two 
of  Ur  Adolf  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies.  55.  net. 

Vol.  XXIV.— Anglican  Liberalism.  By  Twelve  Churchmen. 
43.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXV.— The  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  By  Dr  R.  Seeberg.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXVL— The  Life  of  the  Spirit.  An  Introduction  to 
Philosophy.  By  Dr  Rudolf  Eucken.  45.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXVIL— The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Being  Volume 
Three  of  Dr  Adolf  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies.  55.  net. 

Vol.  XXVIII.— Monasticism  and  the  Confessions  of  St 
Augustine.  By  Dr  Adolf  Harnack.  33.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXIX.— Modernity  and  the  Churches.  By  Prof. 
Percy  Gardner.  43.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXX.— The  Old  Egyptian  Faith.  By  Prof.  Edouard 
Naville.  Illustrated.  43.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXXL— The  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church 

in  the  First  Two  Centuries.     By  Dr  Adolf  Harnack.     55.  net. 

Vol.  XXXIL— The  Scientific  Study  of  the  Old  Testament 

Illustrated.     By  Dr  Rudolf  Kittel.     55.  net. 

^  Vol.  XXXIII.— The  Date  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Being  Volume  Four  of  Dr  Adolf  Harnack's  New  Testa 
ment  Studies.  Cloth.  53.  net. 

Vol.  XXXIV.— The  Religious  Experience  of  St  Paul. 

By  Prof.  Percy  Gardner.     53.  net. 

Vol.  XXXV.— Pharisaism :   Its  Aims  and  its  Methods. 

By  R.  Travers  Herford,  B.A.     Cloth.     55.  net. 
Vol.  XXXVI.— Bible    Reading   in    the    Early   Church. 

Being   Volume   Five   of    Dr    Adolf    Harnack's    New   Testament 
Studies.     Cloth.     53.  net. 

Vol.  XXXVIL— Protestantism  and  Progress.  By  Prof. 
Ernest  Troeltsch  of  Jena.  Cloth.  35.  6d.  net. 

Vol  XXXVIIL— Present  Day  Ethics.  By  Prof.  Rudolf 
Eucken.  33.  net. 

Vol.  XXXIX.— Knowledge  and  Life.  By  Prof.  Rudolf 
Eucken.  53.  net. 
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THE   HIBBERT   LECTURES. 

Library  Edition,  demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  per  volume. 
Cheap  Popular  Edition,  35.  6d.  per  volume. 

Alviella  (Count  Goblet  D').     Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 

the  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  as  illustrated  by  Anthropology 
and  History.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed.  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  1891.)  Cloth.  los.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

Beard  (Rev.  Dr  C.).   Lectures  on  the  Reformation  of  the 

Sixteenth  Century  in  its  Relation  to  Modern  Thought  and  Knowledge. 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1883.)  8vo,cloth.  ios.6d.  Cheap  Edition, 35. 6d. 

Davids  (T.  W.  Rhys).     Lectures  on  Some  Points  in  the 

History  of  Indian  Buddhism.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1881.)  2nd 
Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  IDS.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

Drummond  (Dr).  Via,  Veritas,  Vita.  Lectures  on  Chris 
tianity  in  its  most  Simple  and  Intelligible  Form.  (The  Hibbert 
Lectures,  1894.)  IDS.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

Hatch  (Rev.  Dr).    Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  Greek 

Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church.  Edited  by  Dr  Fair- 
bairn.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1888.)  3rd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth. 
IDS.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

Kuenen  (Dr  A.).    Lectures  on  National  Religions  and 

Universal  Religion.  (The  Hibbert  Lectures,  1882.)  8vo,  cloth. 
IDS.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

Montefiore  (C.   G.).     Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion 

as  Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1892.)  2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  33.  6d. 

Pfleiderer  (Dr  O.).    Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  the 

Apostle  Paul  on  the  Development  of  Christianity.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1885.)  2nd 
Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  33.  6d. 

Renan   (E.).      On  the  Influence  of  the  Institutions, 

Thoughts  and  Culture  of  Rome  on  Christianity,  and  the  I  )evelopment 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Trans,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard.  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  1880.)  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d.  Cheap  Ed.,  3rd  Ed.,  35.  6d. 

Renouf  (P.  Le  Page).      On  the   Religion  of  Ancient 

Egypt.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1879.)  3rd  Edition.  Svo,  cloth, 
i os.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  33.  6d. 

Rhys  (Prof.  J.).    On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion 

as  Illustrated  by  Celtic  Heathendom.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1886.) 
Svo,  cloth.  los.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  33.  6d. 
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The  Hibbert  Lectures — continued. 

ReVille  (Dr  A.).    On  the  Native  Religions  of  Mexico 

and  Peru.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed.     (Hibbert 
Lectures,  1884.)     8vo,  cloth.     los.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

Sayce  (Prof.  A.  H.).    On  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Assyria 

and  Babylonia.     4th  Edition.      (Hibbert  Lectures,   1887.)      8vo, 
cloth,      cos.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

Upton  (Rev.  C.  B.).    On  the  Bases  of  Religious  Belief. 

(Hibbert  Lectures,   1893.)     Demy  8vo,   cloth,     ros.  6d.     Cheap 
Edition,  33.  6d. 

Second  Series. 

Farnell  (L.  R.,  D.Litt.,  Wilde  Lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Oxford).  The  Higher  Aspects  of  Greek  Religion.  Lectures 
delivered  in  Oxford  and  London  in  1911.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s.net. 

Moulton  (Prof.  J.  H.).  Early  Zoroastrianism.  Cloth, 
i  os.  6d.  net. 

Margoliouth   (Prof.   D.   S.).      Early  Development    of 

Mohammedanism.     Cloth.     6s.  net. 


HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Editors:  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  D.Litt., LL.D.,F.B. A.,  Herbert  Fisher, 
M.A.,  F.B.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  LL.D.,  and  Pro 
fessor  Wm.  T.  Brewster.  Each  volume  is  written  by  an  expert  of  the 
very  first  rank,  and  consists  of  256  pages.  Issued  bound  in  cloth  at  is. 
net,  or  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  levant  morocco  grain,  25.  6d.  nee. 

Eighty-five   Volumes  Now  Ready. 

1.  Parliament.     Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert,  K.C.B. 

2.  Shakespeare.    John  Masefield. 

3.  French  Revolution.     (With  Maps.)     Hilaire  Belloc,  M.A. 
4-  History  of  War  and  Peace.     G.  H.  Ferris. 

5.  Stock  Exchange.     F.  W.  Hirst,  M.A. 

6.  Irish  Nationality.     Mrs  J.  R.  Green. 

7.  Modern  Geography.     (Illustrated.)     Dr  M.  Newbigin. 

8.  Polar  Exploration.     (With  Maps.)     Dr  W.  S.  Bruce. 

9.  Evolution   of  Plants.      (Fully   Illustrated.)      Dr    D.   H 
Scott,  F.R.S. 

10.  Socialist  Movement.     J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P. 

11.  Conservatism.     Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.A.,  M.P. 

12.  Opening  Up   of  Africa.      (With   Maps.)     Sir   H.   H. 
Johnston,  G.C.M.G. 
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Home  University  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge— continued. 

13.  Mediaeval  Europe.    (With  Maps.)    H.  W.  C.  Davis,  M.A, 

14.  The  Papacy  and  Modern  Times.     Rev.  Dr  W.  Barry. 

15.  Mohammedanism.     Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

16.  The  Science  of  Wealth.    J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

17.  Health  and  Disease.     Dr  W.  L.  Mackenzie. 

18.  Introduction  to  Mathematics.   (With  Diagrams.)  A.  N 
Whitehead,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

19.  The  Animal  World.     (With  many  Illustrations.)     Prof. 
F.  W.  Gamble. 

20.  Evolution.     Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson  and  Prof.  P.  Geddes. 

21.  Liberalism.     Prof.  L.  T.  Hobhouse. 

22.  Crime  and  Insanity.     Dr  C.  A.  Mercier. 

23.  History  of  our  Time,  1885-1913.     G.  P.  Gooch,  M.A. 

24.  The  Evolution  of  Industry.     Prof.  D.  H.  MacGregor. 

25.  The  Civilisation  of  China.     Prof.  H.  A.  Giles,  LL.D. 

26.  Agriculture.     Prof.  W.  Somerville,  D.Sc. 

27.  English  Literature:  Modern.    George  Mair,  M.A. 

28.  Psychical  Research.    Sir  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S. 

29.  The  Dawn  of  History.     Prof.  J.  L.  Myers. 

30.  Elements  of  English  Law.    Prof.  W.  M.  Geldart,  B.C. L. 

31.  Astronomy.     A.  R.  Hinks,  M.A. 

32.  The  Introduction  to  Science.    Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
M.A. 

33.  The  History  of  England  :  A  Study  in  Political  Evolution. 
Prof.  A.  F.  Pollard. 

34.  Canada.     A.  G.  Bradley. 

35.  Landmarks  in  French  Literature.     G.  L.  Strachey. 

36.  Climate  and  Weather.    (With  Diagrams.)    Prof.  H.  N. 
Dickson,  D.Sc. 

37.  Peoples  and  Problems  of  India.    Sir  T.  W.  Holderness, 
K.C.S.I. 

38.  The  School.     An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education. 
Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

39.  Architecture.  (Over  40  Illustrations.)  Prof.  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

40.  Problems  of  Philosophy.     The  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell, 
F.R.S. 

41.  Anthropology.     R.  R.  Marett,  M.A. 

42.  Rome.     W.  Warde-Fowler,  M.A. 

43.  English  Literature  :  Mediaeval.    Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 

44.  Principles  of  Physiology.     Prof.  J.  G.  M'Kendrick. 

45.  The  English  Language.     J.  Pearsall  Smith,  M.A. 
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46.  Matter  and  Energy.     F.  Soddy,  F.R.S. 
47    Buddhism.     Mrs  Rhys  Davids. 

48.  The  American  Civil  War.    (Maps.)    Prof.  F.  L.  Paxson. 
49-  Psychology.       The     Study     of     Behaviour.       Prof.     VV. 
McDougall. 

50.  Nonconformity,    Its    Origin    and    Progress.       Principal 
W.  B.  Selbie. 

51.  Warfare  in  England.   (With  Maps.)  Hilaire  Belloc,  M.A. 

52.  Great  Writers  of  America.     Profs.  W.  P.  Trent  and 
J.  Erskine. 

53.  The  Making  of  the  Earth.    (With  38  Maps  and  Figures.) 
Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.R.S. 

54.  Ethics.     G.  E.  Moore,  M.A. 

55.  Master  Mariners.    J.  R.  Spears. 

56.  Making  of  the  New  Testament.     Prof.  B.  W.  Bacon, 
LL.D.,  D.D. 

57.  The  Human  Body.     (Illustrated.)     Prof.  Arthur  Keith, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

58.  Electricity.      (Illustrated.)      Dr   Gisbert   Kapp,    D.Eng., 
M.I.E.E. 

59.  Political  Economy.     Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  M.A. 

60.  Missions  :  Their  Rise  and  Development.     Mrs  Creighton. 

61.  Napoleon.     (Maps.)     Herbert  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.B.A. 

62.  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Life.    Prof.  Benjamin  Moore. 

63.  Painters  and  Painting.    (Illus.)  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore. 

64.  Dr  Johnson  and  his  Circle.     John  Bailey,  M.A. 

65.  The  Literature  of  Germany.     Prof.  J.  G.  Robertson, 
M.A.,  Ph.D. 

66.  The  Navy  and  Sea  Power.     David  Hannay. 

67.  Chemistry.     Prof.  Raphael  Meldola,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

68.  Comparative  Religion.     Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  LL.D. 

69.  The  Newspaper.     (Illus.)     G.  Binney  Dibblee. 

70.  The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature.     G.  K.  Chesterton. 

71.  Germany  of  To-day.     By  Charles  Tower. 

72.  Plant  Life.     (Illustrated.)     By  Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer,  F.R.S. 

73-  The  Writing  of  English.     By  Prof.  W.  T.  Brewster. 

74-  A  History  of  Freedom  of  Thought.     By  Prof.  J.  B. 
Bury,  Litt.D. 

75-  Ancient  Art  and  Ritual.    By  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  LL.D., 
D.Litt. 

76.  Euripides   and   his  Age.     By  Gilbert  Murray,  LL.D., 
D.Litt. 
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77-  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  their  Circle.     H.  N.  Brailsford. 

78.  The  Ocean.     Sir  John  Murray. 

79.  Nerves.     Prof.  D.  Fraser  Harris. 

80.  Co  -  Partnership    and     Profit  -  Sharing.       Aneurin 
Williams,  M.P. 

81.  Problems  of  Village  Life.     E.  N.  Bennett,  M.A. 

82.  Prehistoric  Britain.     Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. 

83.  Common-Sense  in  Law.     Prof.  P.  Vinogradoff,  D.C.L., 
LL.D. 

84.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.     Prof.  George  F. 
Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

85.  Unemployment.     Prof.  A.  C.  Pigou. 

A  Detailed  List,  containing  Particulars  of  more  than 

One  Hundred  Volumes,  eighty- five  of  which  are 

already  issued,  to  be  had  upon  application. 


LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS  ON  TYPICAL  BRITISH  MARINE 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Herdman, 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  All  demy  8vo,  stiff  boards. 

1.  Ascidia.     By  Prof.  W.  A.  Herdman.     With  5  Plates.     2s.net. 

2.  Cardium.     By  J.  Johnstone.     7  Plates.     23.  6d.  net. 

3.  Echinus.     By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick,  Curator   of  the 
Port  Erin  Biological  Station.     With  5  Plates.     23.  net. 

4.  Codium.     By  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  Helen 
P.  Auld,  B.Sc.     With  3  Plates,      is.  6d.  net. 

5.  Alcyonium.     By  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.     With 
3  Plates,     is.  6d.  net. 

6.  Lepeophtheirus  and  Lernea.    By  Andrew  Scott,  Resident 
Fisheries  Assistant  at  the  Peel  Hatchery.     With  5  Plates.     23.  net. 

7.  Lineus.     By  R.  C.  Punnett,  B.A.     With  4  Plates.     25.  net. 

8.  Pleuronectes.     By  Frank  J.  Cole,  and  James  Johnstone, 
B.Sc.  Lond.     With  n  Plates.     75.  net. 

9.  Chondrus.      By    Otto    V.    Darbishire.      With    7    Plates. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

10.  Patella  (the  Common  Limpet).     By  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.,  and  H.  J.  Fleure,  B.Sc.     With  4  Plates.     25.  6d.  net. 

11.  Arenicola  (the  Lug- Worm).     ByJ.  H.  Ashworth,  D.Sc. 
8  Plates.     43.  6d.  net. 
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12.  Gammarus.    By  Margaret  Cussans,  B.Sc.    4  Plates.   2S.net. 

13.  Anurida.    By  A.  D.  Imms,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).    7  Plates.    4S.net. 
14-  Ligia.     By  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  B.Sc.     4  Plates.     25.  net. 

15.  Antedon.      By    Herbert    Clifton    Chadwick.      7    Plates. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

16.  Cancer.     By  Joseph  Pearson,  M.Sc.     13  Plates.    6s.6d.net. 

17.  Pecton.     By  W.  J.  Dakin,  M.Sc.     9  Plates.     45.  6d.  net. 

18.  Eledone.    By  Annie  Isgrove,  M.Sc.    10  Plates.    45.  6d,  net. 

19.  Polychaet  Larvae.     By  F.  H.  Gravely,  M.Sc.     4  Plates. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY.  Established  for 
the  purpose  of  editing  and  translating  Oriental  Texts  chiefly 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Sixth  Book  of  the  Select  Letters  of  Severus, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  Syriac  Version  of  Athanasius 
of  Nisibis.  Edited  and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  Text,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Vol.  II.  Translation,  Parts  I. 
and  II.  845.  net. 

The  Canons  of  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  in  Arabic, 
Sthiopk,  and  Coptic.  Edited  and  translated  by  Prof.  W. 
Ricdel  (Griefswald)  and  W.  E.  Crum.  2 is.  net. 

A  Rabbinic  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  contained 
in  a  unique  MS.  at  Cambridge.  Edited,  with  Translation 
and  Commentary,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  LL.D.  2 is.  net. 

An  Ancient  Armenian  Version  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St 
John ;  also  The  Armenian  Texts  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Scholia  de  Incarnatione  and  Epistle  to  Theodosius  upon 
Easter,  the  former  incompletely  preserved  in  Greek,  the  latter 
unknown  in  Greek  or  Latin.  All  edited,  with  English  versions,  etc., 
by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

Remnants  of  the  Later  Syriac  Versions  of  the  Bible. 

Part  I.  (Sixth  Century).  The  Four  Minor  Catholic  Epistles.  Re 
constructed  Text,  with  Apparatus  Criticus.  Part  II.  (Seventh 
Century).  Extracts,  hitherto  unedited,  from  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
Text  of  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  etc.  All  edited,  with  Greek 
versions,  etc.,  by  John  Gwynn,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Dublin.  2 is.  net. 

Coptic  Texts  on  St  Theodore  the  General,  St  Theodore 
the  Eastern,  Chamoul  and  Justus.  Edited  and  Translated 
by  E.  O.  Winstedt,  late  Senior  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
2 is.  net. 

The  Refutation  of  Mani,  Marcion,  and  Bardaisan  of  St 
Ephraim.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Mitchell.  2 is.  net. 
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Euphemia  and  the  Goth.  With  the  Acts  of  Martyrdom  of 
the  Confessors  of  Edessa.  Edited  and  Examined  by  Prof.  F.  C. 
Burkitt.  2 is.  net. 

Two  Commentaries  on  the  Jacobite  Liturgy.  By  George, 
Bishop  of  the  Arab  Tribes,  and  Moses  Bar  Kepha.  Together 
with  the  Syriac  anaphora  of  St  James  and  a  document  entitled  the 
Book  of  Life.  Texts  and  English  translation  by  Dom.  R.  H. 
Connolly,  M.A.,  and  H.  W.  Codrington,  M.A.  2  is.  net. 

THEOLOGICAL  TRANSLATION   LIBRARY. 

New  Series.  A  Series  of  Translations  by  which  the  best  results 
of  recent  Theological  Investigations  on  the  Continent,  conducted 
without  reference  to  doctrinal  considerations,  and  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  are  placed  within  reach  of  English  readers. 

Vols.  I.  and  V.— The  Apostolic  Age.  By  Prof.  Carl  von 
Weizsacker.  Translated  by  James  Millar,  B.D.  2  vols.  IDS.  6d.  each. 

Vols.  II.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XL,  XII.— A  History  of 
Dogma.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition.  Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce, 
D.D.  7  vols.  IDS.  6d.  each. 

Vols.  III.  and  VI.— A  History  of  the  Hebrews.— By  R. 
Kittel,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Breslau.  los.  6d.  per  volume. 

Vol.  IV.— The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God  :  A 
Discussion  in  Agreement  with  the  View  of  Luther.  By  W.  Herr 
mann,  Dr  Theol,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Univer 
sity  of  Marburg.  los.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XIII.— An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament.  By  Prof.  Eberhard  Nestle,  of 
Maulbronn.  Cloth,  IDS.  6d. ;  half  leather,  123.  6d. 

Vols.  XV.  and  XVII.— The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  By 
Paul  Wernle,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Modern  Church  History 
at  the  University  of  Basel.  Vol.  I.  The  Rise  of  the  Religion. 
Vol.  II.  The  Development  of  the  Church.  los.  6d.  per  volume. 

Vol.  XVL— The  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion 
of  the  Spirit.  By  the  late  Auguste  Sabatier.  los.  6d. 

Vol.  XVIII.— Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive  Church. 
By  Ernst  von  Dobschiitz,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  IDS.  6d. 

Vols.  XIX.  and  XX.— The  Mission  and  Expansion  of 
Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries.  By  Adolf 
Harnack,  Berlin.  Second,  revised  and  much  enlarged  edition, 
255.  net.  Vols.  not  sold  separately. 

Vol.  XXL— St  Paul:  The  Man  and  his  Work.  By  Prof. 
H.  Weinel,  of  the  University  of  Jena.  los.  6d. 
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Vols.  XXII.,  XXVI.,  XXVIL,  and  XXXI.— Primitive  Chris 
tianity  :  Its  Writings  and  Teachings  in  their  Historical  Connec 
tions.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  4  vols.  IDS.  6d.  each  net. 

Vol.  XXIII.— The  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Carl  Cornill,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Theology  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXIV.— History  of  the  Church.  By  Hans  von  Schubert, 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Kiel.  jos.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXV.— Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life.  By  Theodor  von 
Haering,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Dogmatics  and  Ethics  at 
Tubingen,  xos.  6d.  net. 

Vols. XXVIII. and XXIX.— TheOld  Testamentin  the  Light 
of  the  Ancient  East.  By  Alfred  Jeremias,  Pastor  of  the  Luther- 
kirche,  and  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  With  numerous 
illustrations  and  maps,  253.  net.  Vols.  not  sold  separately. 

Vol.  XXX.— The  Truth  of  Religion.  By  Dr  Rudolf  Eucken, 
Senior  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Jena.  1 25.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXXII.— Religious  Liberty.  By  Prof.  Francesco  Ruffini. 
With  a  Preface  to  the  English  Edition  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Bury  of 
Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  i2.s.  6d.  net. 

THEOLOGICAL    TRANSLATION    FUND     LIBRARY. 

Old  Series.     Uniform  Price  per  Volume,  6s. 

^  Baur  (F.   C).      Church  History  of  the  First  Three 

Centuries.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  125. 

—  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Life  and 

Work,  His  Epistles  and  Doctrine.  A  Contribution  to  a  Critical 
History  of  Primitive  Christianity.  Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies. 
2nd  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  125. 

Ewald's(Dr  H.).  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old 

Testament.    Trans,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Smith.    5  vols.  8vo,  cloth.    305. 

—  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.     Translated  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Johnson,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.      123. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  with  Translation. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith. 
8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Hausrath  (Prof.  A.).  History  of  the  New  Testament 
Times.  The  Time  of  Jesus.  Translated  by  the  Revs.  C.  T. 
Poynting  and  P.  Quenzer.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  123. 
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Keim's  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara :  Considered  in  its  con 
nection  with  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and  related  in  detail. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Arthur  Ransom  and  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  Geldart.  Complete  in  6  vols.  8vo.  363.  (Vol.  I.  only  to 
be  had  when  a  complete  set  of  the  work  is  ordered.) 

Kuenen  (Dr  A.).  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Jewish  State.  Trans,  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  H.  May.  3  vols. 
8vo,  cloth.  1 8s. 

Pfleiderer  (O.).  Paulinism  :  A  Contribution  to  the  His 
tory  of  Primitive  Christian  Theology.  Translated  by  E.  Peters. 
2nd  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  iss. 

Philosophy  of  Religion  on  the  Basis  of  its  History. 

Translated  by  Prof.  Allan  Menzies  and  the  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart. 
4  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  243.  (Vol.  I.  out  of  print.) 

Re>ille(DrA.).  Prolegomena  of  the  History  of  Religions. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

Schrader  (Prof.  E.).  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

Old  Testament.  Translated  from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition,  with 
Additions  by  the  Author,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Owen 
C.  Whitehouse,  M.A.  2  vols.  With  a  Map.  8vo,  cloth.  125. 


LIST  OF  PERIODICALS,  REVIEWS,  AND  TRANS 
ACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES  published  by  Williams  &  Norgate. 

The  British  Review.  With  which  is  incorporated  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Review.  Monthly,  is.  net.  Postage  Inland  3d. ; 
Subscription  covering  12  numbers  post  free,  155.  net. 

The  Hibbert  Journal  :  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Religion, 
Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Single  numbers,  25.  6d.  net.  Sub 
scription,  i os.  per  annum,  post  free. 

Journal  of  the  Federated    Malay  States    Museums. 

Issued  quarterly.     Single-  numbers,  is.  6d.  net.     Subscription,  55. 
per  annum. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  containing  its 
Transactions  and  Proceedings,  with  other  Microscopical  Information. 
Bi-monthly.  6s.  net.  Yearly  subscriptions,  375.  6d.,  post  free. 

Journal  of  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club.  Issued  half- 
yearly,  April  and  November.  Price  33.  6d.  net.  73.  6d.  per 
annum,  post  free. 

Linnean  Society  of  London.  Journal  of  Botany  and  Journal 
of  Zoology.  Published  irregularly  at  various  prices.  Also  Trans 
actions,  published  irregularly. 
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Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Transactions.  Issued  irregu 
larly  at  various  prices. 

Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Committee.  Memoirs.  I.-XIX. 
already  published  at  various  prices.  Fauna  of  Liverpool  Bay. 
Fifth  Report,  written  by  Members  of  the  Commitee  and  other 
Naturalists.  Cloth.  8s.  6d.  net.  See  p.  39. 

Publications  de  1'Institut  Nobel  Norve'gien.  Vol.  I. 
L'Arbitrage  International  chez  les  Hellenes.  Par  A.  Raedar. 
4to.  los.  net.  Vol.  II.  Les  Bases  Economiques  de  la  Justice 
Internationale.  By  Achille  Loria.  33.  6d.  net.  Vol.  III.,  Cata 
logue  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  FInstitut  Nobel  Norvegien.  250 
pages,  i os.  net.  Vol.  IV.  Die  Rechtskraft  Internationaler 
Schiedsspruche.  Heinrich  Lammasch.  4to,  sewed,  73.  6d.  net. 

Royal  Irish  Academy.  Transactions  and  Proceedings  issued 
irregularly  ;  prices  vary.  Cunningham  Memoirs.  Vols.  I.-XI. 
already  issued  at  various  prices.  See  p.  31. 

Royal  Dublin  Society.  Transactions  and  Proceedings. 
Issued  irregularly  at  various  prices. 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Adolf  Harnack,  12. 
Acts,  The  Date  of  the.     Adolf  Harnack,  12. 
Aeroplane,  How  to  Build.     Robert  Petit,  24. 
Africa,  The  Opening  Up  of.    Sir  H.H.Johnston,  16. 
Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.     Wiley,  34. 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Principles  of.     Fraps,  9. 
Agricultural  Products.     Wiley,  34. 
Agriculture.     Prof.  W.  Somerville,  30. 
Alchemy  of  Thought,   and   other    Essays.     Prof. 

L.  P.  Jacks,  15. 

Alcyonium.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  42. 
All  About  Leaves.     Heath,  13. 
All  Men  are  Ghosts.     Jacks,  15. 
America,  Great  Writers  of.  Trent  and  Erskine,  8,33. 
American  Civil  War,  The.     Prof.  F.L.  Paxson,  24. 
Americans,  The.     Hugo  Miinsterberg,  22. 
Among  the  Idolmakers.     Prof.  L.  P.  Jacks,  15. 
Analysis  of  Ores.     F.  C.  Phillips,  25. 
Analysis,  Organic.     F.  E.  Benedict,  2. 
Analytical  Geometry,  Elements  of.     —  Hardy,  12. 
Anarchy  and  Law,  Theories  of.     H.  B.  Brewster,  3. 
Ancient  Art  and  Ritual.     Harrison,  13. 
Ancient  Asia  Minor,  Wall  Map  of,  18. 
Ancient  Assyria,  Religion  of.     Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  27. 
Ancient  Greece,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 
Ancient  Italy,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 
Ancient  Latium,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 
Ancient  World,  Wall  Maps  of  the,  17. 
Anglican  Liberalism,  i. 

Animal  World,  The.     Prof.  F.  W.  Gamble,  9. 
Antedon.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  43. 
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Marine  Zoology  of  Okhamandal.     Hornell,  15. 
Marxism  versus  Socialism.     Simkhovitch,  29. 
Massoretic  Text.     Rev.  Dr.  J.  Taylor,  32. 
Master  Mariners.     J.  R.  Spears,  30. 
Mathematics,  Introduction  to.  A.  N.  Whitehead,  34. 
Mathematics  in  China  and  Japan.     Mikami,  22. 
Matter  and  Energy.     F.  Soddy,  29. 
Mediaeval  Europe.     H.  W.  C.  Davis,  6. 
Metallic  Objects,    Production  of.     Dr.  W.  Pfan- 

hauser,  24. 

Metallurgy.     Wysor,  35. 
Metaphysica     Nova    et     Vetusta.       Prof.    Simon 

Laurie,  19. 

Midrash,  Christianity  in.     Travers  Herford,  13. 
Milandapanho,  The.     Edited  by  V.  Trenckner,  22. 
Mineral  Kingdom,  The.     Dr.  R.  Brauns,  3. 
Mineralogy  of  Arizona.     Guild,  n. 
Mission    and    Expansion  of  Christianity.      Adolt 

Harnack,  12. 

Missions.     Mrs.  Creighton,  6. 
Modern  Greek-English  Dictionary.    A.  Kyriakides 

18. 
Modern  Materialism.     Rev.  Dr.  James  Martineau, 

21. 

Modernity  and  the  Churches.     Percy  Gardner,  10. 
Mohammedanism.     Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  21. 
Molecular    Weights,     Methods     of    Determining. 

Henry  Biltz,  3. 

Monasticism.     Adolf  Harnack,  12. 
Moorhouse  Lectures.     Vide  Mercer's  Soul  of  Pro 
gress,  21  ;    Stephen,  Democracy  and  Character, 

31- 

Mormons,  The.     R.  W.  and  Ruth  Kauffman,  16. 
Motor  and  the  Dynamo.     J.  L.  Arnold,  i. 
Munich  and  Environs,  Guide  to,  n. 
My  Life,  Some  Pages  of.    Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter, 

4- 

My  Struggle  for  Light.     R.  Wimmer,  35. 
Mystery  of  Newman.     Henri  Bremond,  3. 
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Naples  and  Capri,  Guide  to,  n. 
Napoleon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  9. 
National  Idealism  and  State  Church,  5  ;  and  the 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  5.     Dr.  Stanton  Coit. 
National   Religions  and  Universal  Religion.     Dr. 

A.  Kuenen,  38. 
Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and   Peru.      Dr.   A 

Reville,  26. 

Naturalism  and  Religion.     Dr.  Rudolf  Otto,  24. 
Nautical  Terms.     L.  Delbos,  7. 
Navy,  The,  and  Sea  Power.     David  Hannay,  u. 
Nervation  of  Plants.     Francis  Heath,  13. 
Nerves.     Prof.  D.  F.  Harris,  42. 
New   Hebrew   School  of    Poets.     Edited   by   H. 

Brody  and  K.  Albrecht,  23. 

New  Testament,  Making  of.    Prof.  B.  W.  Bacon,  i. 
New  Zealand  Language,  Dictionary  of.     Rt.  Rev. 

W.  L.  Williams,  34. 

Newman,  Mystery  of.     Henri  Bremond,  3. 
Newspaper,  Making  a.     John  L.  Given,  10. 
Newspaper,  The.     G.  Binney  Dibblee,  7. 
Nibelungenlied.     Trans.  W.  L.  Lettsom,  23. 
Noble  Pages  from  German  History.  F.  J.Gould,  10. 
Nonconformity.     Its  Origin,  etc.    Principal  W.  B. 

Selbie,  29. 

North  Sea  Watering-Places,  Guide  to,  n. 
Norway  and  Copenhagen,  Practical  Guide  to,  n. 
Norwegian  Sagas  translated  into  English,  27. 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris.     Victor  Hugo,  i<>. 
Nuremberg  and  Rothenburg,  Guide  to,  n. 

Ocean,  The.     Sir  John  Murray,  42. 

Old  French,  Introduction  to.     F.  F.  Roget,  26. 

Ostend,  Guide  to,  n. 

Old  Syriac  Gospels.    Mrs.  A.  Smith  Lewis,  19. 

Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  East.  Jeremias,  15. 

Old  Testament,  Canonical  Books  of.     Cornill,  6. 

Old  Testament,  Prophets  of.     Ewald,  8. 

Old  World,  The,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 

Ophthalmic  Test  Types.     Snellen's,  29. 

Optical  Rotating  Power.     Hans  Landolt,  19. 

"  Opus  Majus  "  of  Roger  Bacon,  2. 

Organic  Analysis.     Benedict,  2. 

Organic  Chemistry.     A.  A.  Noyes,  23. 

Organic  Compounds.     Emil  Fischer,  9. 

Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion.     C.  G.  Montefiore, 

22. 

Origin    and    Nature     of    Life.       Prof.    Benjamin 

Moore,  22. 

Outlines  of  Church  History.    Von  Schubert,  28. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.     Wilhelm  Wundt,  35. 

Pages  of  my  Life,  Some.    Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter,  4. 
Pacific,  The,  Problems  of.     Frank  Fox,  9. 
Painters  and  Painting.     Sir  Fredk.  Wedmore,  34. 
Pali  Miscellany.     V.  Trenckner,  33. 
Papacy  and  Modern  Times.  Rev.  Dr.Wm.  Barry,  2. 
Para  Rubber  Cultivation.     Mathieu,  21. 
Parliament,  Its  History,  Constitution,  and  Practice. 

Ilbert,  15. 

Pascal,  Blaise.     H.  R.  Jordan,  16. 
Patella,  i.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  42. 


Paul.     Baur,  2  ;  Weinel,  34. 

Paulinism.     Otto  Pfleiderer,  25. 

Pecton.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  43. 

Persian  Empire,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 

Persian  Language,  A  Grammar  of.    J.  T.  Platts,  25. 

Pharisaism.     R.  Travers  Herford,  13. 

Philo  Judaeus.     Dr.  Drummond,  7. 

Philosophy,  a  New.     Edouard  Le  Roy,  19. 

Philosophy,  Initiation  into.     Emile  Faguet,  9. 

Philosophy  of  Religion.     Otto  Pfleiderer,  25. 

Plant  Life.     Farmer,  9. 

Plants,  Nervation  of.     Francis  Heath,  13. 

Pleuronectes.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  42. 

Pocket  Flora  of  Edinburgh.     C.  O.  Sonntag,  30. 

Polar  Exploration.     Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  4. 

Political    Economy,    Elements    of.      Prof.    S.    J. 

Chapman,  4. 

Polychaet  Larvae.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,   43. 
Portland  Cement.     Richard  K.  Meade,  21. 
Prayers  for  Christian  Worship.     Sadler,  27. 
Prehistoric  Britain.     R.  Munro,  42. 
Prehistoric  Times.     Lord  Avebury,  i. 
Present  Day  Ethics.     Eucken,  8. 
Primitive  Christianity.     Otto  Pfleiderer,  25. 
Princess,  The.     Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  32. 
Principles  of  Physiology.     Prof.  J.  G.  MacKen- 

drick,  20. 

Printing  at  Brescia.     R.  A.  Peddie,  24. 
Prison,  The.     H.  B.  Brewster,  3. 
Problems  of  Philosophy.  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  27. 
Problems  of  the  Pacific.     Frank  Fox,  9. 
Problems  of  Village  Life.     E.  N.  Bennett,  43. 
Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  25. 
Proceedings  of  the  Optical  Convention,  26. 
Prolegomena.     Dr.  A.  Reville,  26. 
Protestantism    and    Progress.       Ernst    Troeltsch, 

33- 

Psalms,  Commentary  on.     Ewald,  8. 
Psalms,  Hebrew  Text,  13. 
Psychical  Research.     Sir  W.  F.  Barrett,  2. 
Psychology.     Prof.  W.  M'Dougall,  20. 
Psychology,   Principles  of,  Spencer,  30 ;   Outlines 

of,  Wundt,  35. 
Public  Schools  and  the  Empire.     Rev.  Dr.  H.  B. 

Gray,  10. 

Qualitative    Analysis,    Notes    on.       Prof.    W.    P. 

Mason,  21. 

Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.     Gilman,  10. 
Quest,  The.     Dorothea  Hollins,  14. 

Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M. 

Comte.     Herbert  Spencer,  31. 
Recollections  of  a  Scottish  Novelist.     Mrs.  L.  B. 

Walford,  33. 
Reconstruction  and  Union.    Paul  Leland  Ha  worth, 

'3- 
Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     Rev.  Dr. 

C.  Beard,  a. 
Refutation    of    Man!,     Marcion,   and    Bardaisan. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Mitchell,  20,  43. 
Reinforced  Concrete  in  Europe.     Colby,  5. 
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Rejoinder  to  Prof.  Weismann.     Spencer,  30. 
Relation  between  Ethics  and  Religion.     Rev.  Dr. 

James  Martineau,  21. 
Religion  and  Modern  Culture.     Augusts  Sabatier, 

27- 

Religion,  Comparative.    Princ.  J.  E.  Carpenter,  4. 
Religion,  Evolution  of.     L.  R.  Farnell,  9. 
Religion,  Truth  of.     Rudolf  Eucken,  8. 
Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt.     Renouf,  26. 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.     C.  G.   Monte- 

fiore,  22. 

Religion  of  Israel.     Kuenen,  18. 
Religion  of  the  Old  Testament.     Marti,  21. 
Religions    of   Ancient     Babylonia    and    Assyria. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  27. 
Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Spirit.     Auguste 

Sabatier,  27. 
Religious    Experience    of    St.    Paul.       Prof.    P. 

Gardner,  10. 

Religious  Liberty.     Professor  Ruffini,  27. 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.     Lake,   19;    R.  \V. 

Macan,  20. 

Revolution,  The  French.     Hilaire  Belloc,  2. 
Rhine,  The,  Guide  to,  n. 
Ring  of  Pope  Xystus,  6. 
Ritual  and  Belief.     Hartland,  13. 
Riviera,  The,  Practical  Guide  to,  n. 
Rock  Gardens.     L.  B.  Meredith,  22. 
Roman  Empire,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 
Rome.     W.  Warde  Fowler,  9. 
Rothenberg  and  Nuremberg,  Guide  to,  n. 
Royal   Dublin    Society.     Transactions   and    Pro 
ceedings,  33,  47. 

Royal  Irish  Academy.  Transactions  and  Pro 
ceeding,  33,  47. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Transactions  of, 
33,  47- 

Sacerdotal  Celibacy.     Henry  Chas.  Lea,  19. 

Sagas  of  OlafTryggvason  and  Harold  the  Tyrant,  27. 

Sailors'  Horn  Book.     H.  Piddington,  25. 

Sayings  of  Jesus,  The.     Adolf  Harnack,  12. 

School  Teaching  and  School  Reform.  Sir  O. 
Lodge,  19. 

School,  The.     Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  9. 

Shakespeare.     John  Masefield,  21. 

Science  of  Wealth.     J.  A.  Hobson,  14. 

Science,  Matter,  and  I mmortality.  R.  C.  Macfie,  20. 

Scientific  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.   R.  Kittel,  18. 

Seasons,  The:  An  Anthology.  H.  and  L.  Melville,  21. 

Second  Year  Chemistry.     Edward  Hart,  13. 

Seeds  and  Fruits,  Studies  in.     H.  B.  Guppy,  n. 

Seger.     Collected  Writings,  28. 

Sentimental  Journey.     Laurence  Sterne,  3r. 

Seven- Figure  Logarithms.     L.  Schroen,  28. 

Severus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Letters  of,  43. 

Shelley,  Godwin,  and  their  Circle.  H.  N.  Brails- 
ford,  3,  42. 

Short  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text.    T.  H.  Weir,  34. 

Silva  Gadelica.     Standish  H.  O'Grady,  24. 

Social  Gospel,  Essays  on  the,  12. 

Social  Idealism.     R.  Dimsdale  Stocker,  32. 


Social  Insurance.     Rubinow,  27. 

Social  Statics.     Herbert  Spencer,  31 

Socialism  and  Democracy  in  Europe.     Samuel  P. 
Orth,  24. 

Social  and  Political  Reminiscences.      Southwark, 
3°- 

Socialist  Movement,  The.     J.  R.  MacDonald,  20. 

Sociology,  Descriptive.     Herbert  Spencer,  31. 

Sociology,  Principles  of.     Herbert  Spencer,  30. 

Sociology,  Study  of.     Herbert  Spencer,  31. 

Soil,  Fertility,  and  Fertilisers.     Halligan,  n. 

Soils.     Vide  Wiley's  Agricultural  Analysis,  34. 

Soils  and  Fertilisers.     Snyder,  29. 

Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine.     Cleveland,  30. 

Soul  of  Progress.     Bishop  Mercer,  21. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  Life  and  Letters  of.  D.  Duncan,  7. 

Spinal  Cord,  Topographical  Atlas  of.     Alex.  Bruce, 
M.A.,  etc.,  4. 

Spirit,  The  Life  of  the.     Rudolf  Eucken,  8. 

Spiritual  Message  of  Dante,  The.     Bishop  Boyd 
Carpenter,  4. 

St.  Paul,  The  Religious  Experience  of.     Prof.  P. 

Gardner,  10. 
Statuette,  The,  and  the  Background.     H.  B.  Brew- 

ster,  3. 

Statutes,  The,  of  the  Apostles.     G.  Homer,  31. 
Stereochemistry,  Elements  of.     Hantzsch,  u. 
Stock  Exchange,  The.     F.  W.  Hirst,  14. 
Storms.     H.  Piddington,  25. 
Studies  in  Seeds  and  Fruits.     H.  B.  Guppy,  n. 
Study  of  the  Atom.     Venable,  33. 
Subject-Index  to  London  Library  Catalogue,  20. 
Super-Organic  Evolution.    Dr.  Enrique  Lluria,  19. 
Switzerland,  Practical  Guide  to,  10 ;  Winter  Sports 

in,  ii. 

Symbolic  Logic.    A.  T.  Shearman,  29. 
Symbolism,  Lost  Language  of.     Harold  Bayley,  2. 
Synoptic  Gospels,  The  Date  of  the.     Adolf  Har- 

nack,  12. 

Synthetic  Philosophy,  Epitome  of.    F.  H.  Collins,  5. 
Syriac  Grammar.     Theodor  Noldeke,  23.  [30. 

System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy.    Herbert  Spencer, 

Talmud  and  Midrash,  Christianity  in.     R.  Travers 

Herford,  13. 
Taylor,  General  Sir  Alexander.     A  Memoir  by  his 

Daughter,  32. 

Ten  Services  and  Psalms  and  Canticles,  32. 
Ten  Services  of  Public  Prayer,  32. 
Testament,  Old.     Canonical  Books  of,  5  ;  Religions 

of,   21  ;     Cuneiform    Inscriptions,    27  ;     Hebrew 

Text,  Weir,  34  ;  Literature,  17. 
Testament,    The    New,    Critical    Notes   on.       C. 

Tischendorf,  32. 
Testament  Times,  New,  13  ;  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

12  ;  Apologetic  of,  28  ;  Books  of  the,  29;  Luke  the 

Physician,  12  ;  Textual  Criticism,  23. 
Test  Types.     Pray,  25  ;  Snellen,  29. 
Text  and  Translation  Society,  Works  by,  43. 
Theological  Translation  Library,  44. 
Theories  of  Anarchy  and  of  Law.    H.  B.  Brewster.  3. 
Thermometer,  History  of  the.     Bolton,  3. 
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Tourist  Guides.      Grieben's,  u. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  33. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  33. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

33- 
Truth,  The,  of  Religion.     Eucken,  8. 


Unemployment.     Prof.  A.  C.  Pigou,  25. 
Unionist  Policy.     Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith,  29. 
Universal  Christ.     Rev.  Dr.  C.  Beard,  2. 
Universalism  Asserted.     Rev.  Thos.  Allin,  i. 
Urine  Analysis,  A  Text- Book  of.     Long,  20. 

Vaillante,  Vincent,  35. 

Various  Fragments.     Herbert  Spencer,  31. 

Veiled  Figure,  The,  33. 

Via,  Veritas,  Vita.     Dr.  Drummond,  7. 

Victorian  Age  in  Literature.     G.  K.  Chesterton,  5. 

Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.     Paul  Lobstein,  19. 


Vocabularies  of  the  General  Language  of  the  Incas 

of  Peru.     Sir  Clements  Markham,  ai. 
Vulgate,  The.     Rev.  G.  Henslow,  13. 

Wall  Maps  of  the  Ancient  World.     Kiepert,  17. 
Warfare  in  England.     Hilaire  Belloc,  2. 
Was  Israel  ever  in  Egypt?    G.  H.  B.  Wright,  33. 
Water,  Electrolysis  of.     Engelhardt,  8. 
Weather,  Climate  and.     Prof.  H.  N.  Dickson,  7. 
What  is  Christianity?    Adolf  Harnack,  12. 
Winter  Sports  in  Switzerland,  Guide  to,  n. 
Within,    Thoughts    during    Convalescence.       Sir 

Francis  Younghusband,  35. 
Women's  Suffrage.     Helen  Blackburn,  3. 
World,  The  Old,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 
Writers,  Great,   of  America.      Profs.    Trent   and 

Erskine,  8,  33. 
Writing  of  English.     Brewster,  3. 

Zoroastrianism.     Moulton,  »a. 
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OF     MODERN     KNOWLEDGE 

TENTH  ISSUE  NOW  READY 

8r.  PROBLEMS  OF  VILLAGE   LIFE.     By  E.  N. 

BENNETT,  M.A. 

Sketches  the  history  of  the  British  Land  System,  and  discusses  housing, 
small  holdings,  the  minimum  wage,  etc. 

82.  PREHISTORIC  BRITAIN.     By  ROBERT  MUNRO, 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.     (Illustrated.) 

83.  COMMON-SENSE   IN  LAW.     By  Prof.  P.  VINO- 

GRADOKF,    D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
"A  quite  fascinating  book." — Christian  World. 

84.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

By  Prof.  G.  F.  MOORE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light 
of  recent  research. 

85.  UNEMPLOYMENT.     By  Prof.  A.  C.  PIGOU,  M.A. 

"  Clearly  the  work  of  a  powerful  and  acute  mind,  setting  itself  to  bring  a  complicated 
subject  within  the  range  of  the  average  thoughtful  man's  intelligence." — Christian  World. 


; 

I 

: 


"It  is  unnecessary,"  as  the  Irish  Journal  of  Education  remarks,  "to  say 
anything  of  the  general  merits  of  this  now  famous  series ;  its  worth  is 
known  to  everyone  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
activities  of  our  time." 
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NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL  SIR  ALEX  TAYLOR, G.C.B.,R.E.: 
HIS  TIMES,  HIS  FRIENDS,  &  HIS  WORK 

WRITTEN  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER,  A.  CAMERON  TAYLOR 

With  Portraits  in  Photogravure  and  in  Black-and-White,  along  with  Maps, 
some  of  which  are  printed  in  Colours. 

LORD  ROBERTS  says:  "It  is  far  and  away  the  best  description  of  the  siege 
of  Delhi  I  have  ever  read.  Siege  of  Lucknow  .-'dmirable,  plates  excellent,  story 
delightfully  told." 

In  Two  Volumes.     Medium  8vo.      Cloth.     2$s.  net ;  inland  postage  }od.  extra. 


SOCIAL  &  POLITICAL  REMINISCENCES 

BY  THE  LADY  SOUTIIWARK 

Profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  (from  pencil  sketches  by  the  author)  of  eminent  public 

men,  and  with  cartoons  by  the  late  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  and  others. 

"  Since    Mr   George    Russell    published    his    never-to-be-forgotten   '  Londoner's   Log-Book, ' 
nothing  quite  so  perfect  of  its  kind  has  seen  the  light." — Manchester  Guardian. 

In  One  Volume.     Medium  Svo.      Cloth.      1 2s.  6d.  net ;  inland  postage  6ii.  extra. 


New  Volume  of  Studies  by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Hibbert  Journal" 

ALL   MEN   ARE   GHOSTS 

BY  L.  P.  JACKS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.D. 

DEAN  OF  MANCHESTER  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

The  Times  says  :  "  These  stories  are  salty  and  pungent,  they  are  a  rich  and  wholesome  feast 
of  wit,  humanity,  humour,  and  imagination,  and  they  are  written  in  terse,  exact,  and  delightful 
English." 

Crown  8z'<?.      Cloth.     55-.  net ;  inland  postage  A,d.  extra. 


Two  Books  for  Garden  Lovers 

THE    HERBACEOUS   GARDEN 

BY  MRS  PHILIP  MARTINEAU 
WITH  AX   INTRODUCTION  BY  W.  ROBINSON 

Part  I.  of  this  interesting  volume  describes  and  gives  full  particulars  how  to  make  and 
arrange  Hardy  Borders;  while  Part  II.  consists  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  most  suitable 
plants. 

"  Even  enthusiasts  of  long  standing  are  continually  confronted  with  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  here  these  pages,  written  with  knowledge  and  appreciation  by  an  amateur  for  amateurs, 
will  appeal  as  much  for  their  invaluable  counsel  as  for  the  clear  manner  in  which  it  is  imparted." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.      Cloth,     "js.  (>d.  net.     Illustrated  by  3 2  plates 
beautifully  reproduced  by  a  new  process,  ant/  with  Iwo  illustrations  in  colour. 

•  •••••••• 

ROCK    GARDENS 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  MAINTAIN  THEM 

BY  LEWIS  B.   MEREDITH 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  F.  W.  MOORE,  M.A.,  A.L.S. 

And  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Plants  suitable  for  the  Rock  Garden,  with  notes  on  the  aspect 
and  soil  they  require. 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  really  practical  works  which  have  been  written, 
and  we  can  cor.lially  recommend  it  to  everyone  who  is  embarking,  or  has  already  embarked,  on 
this  fascinating  branch  of  horticulture." — The  Gardeners  Chronicle. 

Second  Edition.     Demy^vo,  with  Plates.     Cloth,     js.  6d.  net; 
postage  inland  6d.  extra. 
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